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In  full  cry 


Henman 
shines 
in  the 
qloom 

BRITAIN'S  number 
one,  Tim  Henman, 
had  a nation  en- 
thralled last  night  as  he 
took  a slender  lead  over  the 
reigning  champion,  Rich- 
ard Krajicek,  before  bad 
light  stopped  play  on  Wim- 
bledon’s Centre  Coart 
Shortly  before  9pm,  he 
edged  to  a two  sets  to  one 
lead  In  the  fourth  round, 
each  set  going  to  a tie- 
break. 

He  needs  one  more  set  to 
Join  Britain’s  No.2,  Greg 
Rusedski,  in  the  quarter- 
final draw,  the  first  time 
two  British  men  would 
have  have  reached  the  tour- 
nament’s final  eight  for  36 
years. 

Henman,  whose  achieve- 
ment In  reaching  the  quar- 
ter-finals last  year  kick- 
started  British  tennis, 
provided  another  inspired 
evening  performance  after 
his  thrilling  five-set  victory 
at  the  climax  of  People’s 
Sunday  to  lead  the  Dutch 
No  4 seed  7-6  6-?  7-6. 

If  he  wins  today  he  will 
earn  a quarter-final  meet- 
ing with  another  former 
champion,  Michael  Stich, 
of  Germany. 

The  clash  would  allow 
the  player  tipped  by  the  for- 
mer champion,  John  McEn- 
roe, as  a possible  winner  of 
the  title,  to  go  at  least  one 
stage  better  than  last  year, 
when  he  was  knocked  out 
by  Todd  Martin. 

Earlier,  Rusedski  had  se- 
cured his  match  In  the  final 
eight,  against  France’s  Ce- 
dric Piohne,  by  beating  Ri- 
chey. Reneberg  in  straight 
sets. 

*Tm  very  pleased  to  be  in 
the  quarter-finals,  but  I 
don’t  want  to  stop  here.” 
Rusedski  said.  “This  hope- 
folly  is  just  the  beginning. 

“It's  going  to  be  a diffi- 
cult match  but  I think  I 
shall  have  a little  bit  of  sup- 
port out  there.” 

In  contrast  to  the  eve- 
ning’s Hen  mania,  however, 
when  Rusedski  started  his 
match  — during  which  he 
recorded  the  tournament’s 
fastest  serve  of  138  mph  — 
the  No.l  Court  was  only 
half  foil. 
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US  firm  in 
£500m 

tax  row 


Simon  Boards 
Industrial  Editor 


Tim  Henman  fights  bis  way  into  a slender  lead  over  Richard  Krajicek  before  bad  light  stopped  play  . photograph;  Gary  prior 


THE  American 

owners  of  South 
Western  Electric- 
ity have  stripped 
hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  pounds 
out  of  the  company  ahead  of 
the  imposition  of  the  windfall 
tax  which  will  be  announced 
in  today’s  Budget. 

The  company  is  now  argu- 
ing it  may  have  to  slash  jobs 
and  benefits  at  SWEB  to  meet 
the  cost  of  borrowing  money 
to  pay  towards  the  cost  of  the 
Government's  welfare-to- 
work  programme. 

The  disclosure  that  the  new 
US  owners  have  shifted  capi- 
tal out  of  SWEB  comes  as 
Chancellor  Gordon  Brown 
prepares  to  reveal  how  the 
privatised  utilities  will  he  in- 
dividually hit  by  the  levy.  It  is 
certain  to  add  new  impetus  to 
the  tax  plan  which  Labour  al- 
ready feels  was  widely  en- 
dorsed at  the  general  election. 

S WEB’s  new  owners,  the 
Southern  Company  of  At- 
lanta, Georgia,  argue  that  it 
would  have  no  option  but  to 
cut  jobs  on  the  minimum  stat- 
utory terms  if  the  tax  hits 
them  too  hard. 

But  Guardian  analysis  of 
accounts,  filed  at  Companies 
House,  shows  that  hugediyi- 
dend  payments  from  SWEB 
have  been  paid  to  specially 
created  holding  companies 
that  link  the  electricity  com- 
pany back  to  its  US  parent  in 
Georgia. 

In  the  year  to  March  1996 
alone,  the  SWEB  paid  out  £472 
million  in  dividends  on  prof- 
its of  only  £237.3  mill  inn,  the 
accounts  reveal 
Last  night  the  American 
who  now  runs  SWEB,  Gale 
Klappa,  insisted  that  the  divi- 
dend was  used  only  to  replace 
expensive  short-term  loans 
with  cheaper  longer  term  bor- 
rowings that  financed  the  £1.1 
billion  takeover  of  SWEB.  “It 


BA  union  calls  three-day 
strike  after  talks  flop 


SeumM  Wine 
Labour  Edfflbor 


, RITISH  Airways  was 
[last  night  heading  for  a 

rfull-scale  industrial 

confrontation  with  its  cabin 
arews  after  the  Transport  and 
General  Workers'  Union 
authorised  a three-day  strike 
yy  BA  stewards  and  stewar- 
iesses  from  next  Wednesday. 

The  decision  came  after 
36b  Ayling,  BA's  chief  execu- 
tive, refused  to  re-open  nego- 
tiations on  the  pay  and  condi- 
tions package  imposed  on  the 
rGWU’sg.500  cabin  members. 
3A  conceded  that  canceQa- 
ions  and  delays  were  inevlta- 
?le  if  the  walkout  went  ahead. 


But  .the  pressure  on  BA 
eased  after  ground  staff,  who 
are  involved  in  a parallel  dis- 
pute over  the.  seD-off  of  BA  ca- 
tering. decided  to  postpone 
setting  their  own  strike  date 
until  tomorrow,  after  Mr  Ayl- 
ing agreed  a-.  48-hour  time- 
table for  negotiations  on  their 
grievances. - 

BA  management  are  deter- 
mined to  avoid  synchronised 
stoppages  by  both  groups  and 
are  likely  to  make  significant 
concessions  to  see  off  the 
threat  from  ground  staff, 
whose  two-to-one  ballot  vote 
to  strike  was  announced  on 
Monday. 

Mr  Ayling,  who  has  been 
accused  of  intimidation  and 
1980s-9tyle  macho  manage- 


We apologise  to  readers 
who  did  not  get  a copy  of 
the  1 July  1997  Guardian, 
this  was  due  to  technical 
problems  (see  page  1 2) 


ment,  last  sight  accused  the 
TGWU  leader  Bill  Morris  of 
using  “confrontational  union 
tactics  of  the  worst  kind". 

His  attack  followed  a series 
of  contacts  with  Mr  Morris 
during  the  day  — starting 
with  an  informal  chat  in  the 
BBC  Radio  Today  programme 
offices  — which  culminated 
In  a letter  to  the  TGWU  offer- 
ing conciliator-aided  discus- 
sions about  the  rocky  BA- 
cabin  crew  relationship. 

But  the  sticking  point  was 

Mr  Ay  ling's  insistence  that 
he  could  not  re-negotiate  the 
nhangpa  to  cabin  crew  pay 
and  conditions  agreed  with 
the  breakaway  union.  Cabin 
Crew  89,  and  imposed  on  the 
majority  of  BA  stewards  and 
stewardesses,  who  are  TGWU 
members. 

Mr  Morris  said  the  public 
did  not  want  a settlement  to 
“half  a dispute,  they  need  a 
settlement  to  the  whole  dis- 
pute. Since  BA  have  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  common  sense,  the 
pninn  is  left  with  no  choice 
but  to  authorise  the  action 
requested  by  BA  employees”. 


Hollywood  tough  guy 
Robert  Mitchum  dies 


Christopher  Reed 
in  Los  Angeles 


Robert  mitchum,  the 

indomitable  Hollywood 
tough  guy,  has  suc- 
cumbed to  lung  and  liver  dis- 
ease. dying  at  his  California 

home,  aged  79. 

His  two  ailments  were  the 
results  of  two  habits  that  made 
him  famous:  his  drinking  and 
the  cigarettes  that  were  usu- 
ally in  his  mouth  during  the 
112  films  he  made  from  1943  to 
1993.  His  emphysema,  and 
recently  diagnosed  lung  can- 
cer, caused  him  to  be  be  linked 
to  a oxygen  tank  a year  ago  — 
yet  he  still  snatched  the  occa- 
sional smoke. 

He  personified  the  taciturn 
“heavy"  and  became  an 
iconic  figure  in  bis  time,  his 
sleepy  eyes  under  a slouched 
trilby,  his  raincoat  tied  and  a 
fist  ready  to  crash  into  any 
guy  who  got  too  smart. 

He  never  won  an  Oscar,  but 
was  nominated  for  his  1945 
role  in  The  Story  of  GI  Joe. 
With  his  bass-baritone  voice. 


Mitchum . . . personified 
the  taciturn  ’heavy’ 

cleft  chin,  and  muscular  torso, 
Mitchum  was  typecast  yet 
always  distinguished  himself 
playing  cowboys,  military 
grunts  and  officers,  cops, 
crooks  and  occasionally, 
lovers,  in  1954  be  starred  oppo- 
site Marilyn  Monroe  in  River 
of  No  Return.  He  remained 
married  to  his  wife  Dorothy, 
aged  78,  through  it  all- 
in  1948,  he  was  arrested  for 


possessing  cannabis  and  later 
jailed  for  60  days.  He  mopped 
the  floor  in  the  Los  Angeles 
county  jail  and  was  famously 
photographed  in  prison-issue 
denims.  Mitchum  later  Joked: 
“It  was  the  first  vacation  I’ve 
hart  In  seven  years,  like  Palm 
Springs  without  the  riff-raff.” 

But  Mitchum  thought  his 
career  was  over  and  even 
wrote  “former  actor"  on  his 
discharge  papers.  Yet  he 
bounced  back. 

He  played  opposite  John 
Wayne  in  El  Dorado  in  1967 
and  his  other  notable  movies 
were  Night  of  the  Hunter, 
Heaven  Knows  Mr  Alison,  A 
Terrible  Beauty,  The  Longest 
Day.  Ryan's  Daughter,  The 
Friends  of  Eddie  Coyle,  and 
Farewell  My  Lovely. 

He  once  said:  “You  know 
what  the  average  Robert  Mit- 
chum £an  is?  He's  foil  of  warts 
and  dandruff  and  he’s  proba- 
bly got  a hernia  too.  But  he 
sees  me  up  there  on  the  screen 
and  be  th  inks  if  that  bum  can 
make  it  I can  be  president” 


was  not  a dividend  in  the  way 
you  or  I or  your  readers 
would  normally  understand," 
he  said. 

Nearly  half  or  this  payment, 
was  a special  windfall  the 
company  received  from  the 
sale  of  its  share  of  the 
National  Grid.  Another  £207 
million  is  described  in  the  ac- 
counts as  an  “interim  divi- 
dend” paid  to  Southern  In- 
vestments UK  pic  and  £52.3 
million  as  a special  acquisi- 
tion payout 

That  payment  came  less 
than  a year  after  Southern 
Company  clinched  the  first 


Jobs  and  pay 
threat  over 
windfall  tax  as 
huge  dividend 
Is  paid  to 
parent  firm 


overseas  takeover  of  a Brit- 
ish privatised  electricity  com- 
pany. It  later  tried  to  take 
control  of  National  Power,  the 
electricity  generator,  but  was 
blocked  by  the  government 
The  takeover  started  a bid- 
ding binge  which  has  now  left 
seven  of  the  original  12  UK 
regional  power  companies  in 
the  bands  of  American  energy 
firms. 

Many  of  the  utilities  have 
warned  the  tax  will  ulti- 
mately hit  jobs  or  customer 


prices,  or  both.  Blit  none  has 
warned  .is  starkly  ns  SWEB 
about  die  impact  of  the  tax 
which  is  expected  to  raise  up 
£5  billion  to  fund  a pro- 
gramme to  get  250.000  young 
and  long-term  unemployed 
people  back  to  work. 

In  letters  to  union  lenders. 
Mr  Klappa  warns  explicitly 
that  if  the  tax  is  levied  at  over 
£3  billion  and  Its  own  liability 
is  excessive,  it  will  be  forced 
to  borrow  money  to  pay  its 
share. 

This  in  turn  would  have  to 
be  recovered  by  compulsory 
redundancies,  pay  freezes  and 
cuts,  and  through  the  reduc- 
tion of  staff  benefits,  he  says. 

Mr  Klappa  also  asks  the 
unions  to  work  with  him  to 
oppose  the  windfall  tax  and  to 
keep  details  of  the  discussions 
from  the  media. 

Last  night  he  insisted  that 
no  dividend  had  been  paid  to 
the  US  parent  in  the  1996  fi- 
nancial year  but  acknowl- 
edged that  a payout  of  up  to 
£60  million  had  been  posted 
back  since. 

Unions,  which  have  been 
summouned  to  a meeting 
with  the  company  tomorrow 
to  assess  the  impact  of  the  tax 
on  SWEB.  said  last  night  that 
they  would  fight  any  attempt 
to  make  compulsory 
redunancies. 

Mike  Jeram.  national  offi- 
cer for  Unison,  said  that 
claims  from  the  utilities  that 
they  could  not  afford  the  tax 
were  flimsy. 

"There  are  a lot  of  share 
buy  backs  going  on  and  divi- 
dends are  robust.  There  is  ob- 
viously a lot  of  cash  about." 
be  added 


Leader  comment,  page  8; 
City  Notebook,  page  11 
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2 NEWS 


Sketch 


Oily,  but  still 
non-polluting 


Simon  Hoggart 


Environment  Ques- 
tions. with  fully  eight  en- 
vironment ministers  on 
hand  to  answer  them.  One  was 
Mr  Michael  Meacher,  an  Old 
Labourite  who  has  never  been 
popular  with  the  new  regime, 
and  who  probably  remains 
only  on  sufferance. 

Mr  Meacher  began  some 
greasing  worthy  of  the  oiliest 
backbencher.  He  discussed 
the  Prime  Minister's  New 
York  speech  on  the  environ- 
ment. “My  right  honourable 
friend’s  speech  was  unani- 
mously applauded!  And  ac- 
cepted even  by  the  Pres  Ident 
of  the  United  States!” 

Accepted  but  ignored,  he 
might  have  added.  John  Glim- 
mer — once  the  Gromyko  of 
the  Tory  Party,  surviving 
ever}'  change  of  regime,  but 
now  beached  on  the  back 
benches — was  more  robust. 
He  demanded  that  the  Govern- 
ment tell  Mr  Clinton  how  his 
failure  to  act  had  disappointed 
the  whole  world. 

“The  United  States  con- 
sumes 20  per  cent  of  the 
world's  resources,  while  hav- 
ing only  4 per  cent  of  its  popu- 
lation. Will  you  tell  the  presi- 
dent to  put  his  money  where 
his  mouth  is?” 

Labour  MPs  jeered.  They 
suspect  that  sooner  or  later  Mr 
Clinton  will  have  to  put  his 
money  wbere  Paula  Jones's 
mouth  was. 

John  Prescott  the  new  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Environ- 
ment, the  Regions.  Transport 
(his  brier covers  everything 
from  the  state  of  the  planet  to 
fate  of  the  Shoeburyness  by- 
pass) performed  well.  He 
reads  authoritatively  from  his 
brief. 

The  problem  is  that  he  still 
lets  his  tongue  run  ahead  of 
his  brain.  You  cannot  quite 
follow  what  he  says  but  you 
always  know  what  he  means. 
With  most  politicians,  it’s  the 
other  way  round. 

So  his  replies  contain  curi- 
ous little  phrases,  missing 
words,  or  extra  syllables 


which  lodge  in  the  brain  like 
bits  of  bacon  in  your  teeth.  * 

“Nowhere  is  that  better  true 
than  in  Sheffield.”  he  said  yes- 
terday. *T  know  It  comes  dim. 
cult  for  the  honourable  gentle- 
man to  think  that  everything 
must  be  done  by  taxation 
...”  Something  or  other  was 
"less  reliable  and  ofless 
poorer  ability." 

A footnote.  About  a month 
ago  I attended  a party  with 
Michael  Fabricant,  die  Tory 
MP  for  Lichfield.  Older  read- 
ers may  know  that  I have  writ 
ten  innumerable  times  about 
Mr  Fabricant  and  his  wig.  - 

I had  begun  to  feel  that  we 
were  locked  together  in  an 
awful,  gruesome  embrace, 
like  Tyson  and  Holyfield.  I was 
dependent  on  him  for  mate- 
rial; he  was  dependent  on  me 
for  existential  proof  of  his  own 
being. 

My  doubts  Intensified  at  the 
party  when,  seeing  a televi- 
sion camera  pointed  towards 
US,  he  remarked;  ”1  can’t  be 
seen  with  yon  — it  would  spoil 
everything."  At  that  moment  I 
resolved  not  to  mention  him 
again. 

But  afolie-a-deux  like  this  is 
not  easily  broken.  I sense  that 
Mr  Fabricant  is  suffering 
Cram  a dearth  of  publicity. 
Deep  down,  he  yearns  for  the 
scorn. 

Becoming  just  another 
backbencher,  unnoticed  and 
unraentioned,  is  the  cruellest 
cold  turkey,  the  equivalent  of 
the  spiders  under  the  skin 
which  make  reforming  ad- 
dicts scream  with  terror. 

So  he  has  bought  a new  wig. 
It  is  very  obviously  a new  wig. 
It  is  a completely  different 

colour  from  the  old  wig.  When 
he  rose  to  speak  in  the  Cham- 
ber yesterday  Labour  MPs 
jeered:  "New  Labour,  new 
hair!” 

The  new  wig  (or  whatever  it 
is  on  top  of  his  bead)  is  greyer 
and  more  steely  than  the  old 
one.  Whereas  the  last  wig 
looked  as  if  he  had  broken  into 
a Barbie  doll  factory  and 
stolen  yards  of  strawberry 
blonde  nylon  netting,  this  new 
substance  might  at  one  time 
have  been  human  hair. 

It  is  flowing  and  wavy,  so 
that  his  face  appears  more 
craggy  by  comparison.  If  My 
Little  Pony  had  a rough-hewn, 
Lawrentian  stable  lad  to  look 
after  her  and  wring  her  with- 
ers, he  would  resemble  the 
new  Fabricant 

And  that  I promise,  is  my 
final  word.  Honest. 


Review 


Poetic  drama 
missing  in  action 


Mick  Martin 


Disappearances 

Salisbury  Playhouse  Studio 


NOT  a lot  happens  but 
much  is  said  in  the  first 
half  of  Terry  Engle  ton’s 
new  piny.  Disappearances. 

A self-exiled  Third  World 
poet  twelves  a succession  of 
visitors— an  American  PhD 
student  doing  a thesis  on  his 
work,  his  agent,  the  exiled 
revolutionary  leader  of  his 
home  land,  and  (he  daughter 
he  has  not  seen  for  many 
years. 

Though  the  encounters  are 
punctuated  by  non- realistic 
tableaux  evoking  the  poet’s 
feelings  and  memories,  they 
an*  used  primarily  as  a means 
of  expressing  ideas  — ideas 
nhout  the  relative  merits  of 
poetry  in  the  private  and  pub- 
lic domains,  about  the  mythol- 
ogy ofcWohrity.  and  above  all 
about  the  discomfort  of  the 
immigrant,  alienated  from  his 
adopted  country  and  far  from 
his  own. 

In  intellectual  terms,  all 
this !«;  never  less  than  fascinat- 
ing. In  dramatic  terms,  it  in- 
creasingly seems  too  long,  too 
wordy  and  too  abstract. 

It  is  only  In  the  second  act. 
when  the  political  events  In 
Ka man’s  homeland  offer  the 
possibility  ornarrative  devel- 
opment, and  the  demands  on 
Hie  poet  become  more  intense 
and  pressing,  that  the  drama 
really  takes  off. 

Again  it  takes  the  proces- 
sional funn  or  n series  of  visits, 
but  the  increased  sense  of  ur- 
gency gives  the  piece  a far 
sharper  focus,  and  furnishes 
Human  with  a d tlemma  that  is 
emot  ionally  felt  rather  than 
intellectually  debated. 


He  finally  becomes  a com- 
plex dramatic  character 
rather  than  a sardonic  sound- 
ing board  for  ideas,  and  Eagle- 
ton  is  able  to  introduce  a mea- 
sure of  the  passion  that  has 
previously  been  lacking.  Sud- 
denly. you  sense  that,  with 
less  exposition  and  more  basic 
storytelling.  Disappearances 
has  the  potential  to  be  a very 
fine  play  indeed. 

All  those  words,  and  Ha- 
inan's constant  presence  on 
stage  make  the  central  role  a 
daunting  prospect  fn  Jona- 
than Church's  beautifully  de- 
fined production  in  the  inti- 
macy of  Salisbury  Playhouse 
Studio,  Rudolph  Walker  Is  so 
far  some  way  from  conquer- 
ing the  sheer  weight  and  vol- 
ume of  the  part. 

Nevertheless,  there  are 
dear  indications  that,  once  he 
feels  more  comfortable  with 
the  lines,  he  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing the  massive  perfor- 
mance that  is  called  for.  He 
captures  splendidly  the  rich 
mixture  of  self-disgust  and 
slightly  arrogant  cynicism 
that  ore  the  legacy  of  Hainan's 
fame  and  exile. 

He  also  conveys  well  the 
awkward  poignancy  of  the  po- 
ut’s reunion  with  his  daugh- 
ter. and  the  real  anguish  of 
their  subsequent  meeting, 
which  Is  the  most  powerful 
scene  in  the  play. 

While  his  performance  is 
not  totally  fluent,  it  Is  already 
well  on  the  way  to  uncovering 
the  most  potent  source  of  a 
genuine  drama  in  this  intrigu- 
ing but  flawed  piece. 

Tellingly,  that  has  less  to  do 
with  either  politics  or  poetry 
than  with  the  predicament  of 
an  individual  who  is  uncom- 
fortably forced  to  take  stock  of 
his  own  past,  and  move 
forwards. 
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news,  profiles 
and  the  latest 
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Girlfriend  invented  road  rage 
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ife  in  argument,  court  told  | 


Fiance  ‘killed 


Trade  Andrews  leaving  Birmingham  crown  court  yesterday  with  sister  Donna  Andrews  and  stepfather  Alan  Carter 
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There  were  ho 
mystery 
murdering 
motorists 
—it  was  her. 
He  had  been 
stabbed  30 
times, 

predominantly 
to  the-neck, 
but  also  to  the 
face  and  head. 
It  is  likely  that 
the  attack 
continued  after 
Lee  Harvey 
had  collapsed, 
and  abated  as 
her  anger 
subsided.’ 

DavidCrigman,QC 
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Vlvek  Chaudhary 


A WOMAN  who 

claimed  her  fiance 
was  murdered  in  a 
brutal  road  rage 
attack  killed  him 
herself,  stabbing  him  30 
times  with  an  imitation  Swiss 
Army  penknife  during  a vi- 
cious argument  along  a quiet 
country  lane,  a jury  was  told 
yesterday. 

Trade  Andrews,  who  made 
a national  appeal  for  wit- 
nesses after  claiming  that  Lee 
Harvey  was  attacked  by  two 
motorists,  killed  him  In  a fury 
after  the  couple  had  spent  the 
day  arguing,  David  Crigman 
QC,  prosecuting,  told  a jury  at 
Birmingham  crown  court 
‘There  were  no  mystery 
murdering  motorists  — it  was 
her,"  Mr  Crigman  said.  “He 
Had  been  stabbed  30  times. 


predominantly  to  the  neck 
but  also  to  file  face,  to  the 
back  of  the  head,  the  front  of 
the  chest,  the  left  side  of  foe 
body,  to  the  left  shoulder  and 
in  the  back. 

Tt  is  likely  that  the  attack 
continued  after  . Lee  Harvey 
had  collapsed,  and  abated  as 
her  anger  subsided." 

Ms  Andrews  may  have  hid- 
den the  murder  weapon  in 
her  leather  boot  before  dump- 
ing It  in  a toilet  at  foe  hospi- 
tal where  she  was  treated  for 
Injuries  Mr  Harvey  inflicted 
on  her  during  their  “final  and 
fatal  confrontation”.  Mr  Crig- 
man told  the  Jury. 

Mir  Crigman  also  claimed 
that  a hank  of  Human  hair 
matching  that  of  Ms  Andrews 
bad  been  ripped  from  her 
scalp  by  Mr  Harvey  as  he  de- 
fended himself! 

At  least  80  to  a 100  hairs 
were  pulled  from  foe  scalp 


"roots  and  all”  and  were 
found  in  a dump  on  the  left 
sleeve  of  the  defendant's 
jacket,  which  was  draped 
over  Lee  Harvey’s  body  at  foe 
murder  scene,  it  was  alleged. 

The  court  was  told  that  the 
attack  took  place  on  Decem- 
ber l last  year  as  foe  couple 
were  returning  from  the 
Marlbrook  pub  near  Ms  An- 
drews's home  in  Alvechurch. 
Worcestershire.  They  had 
been  arguing  all  day  and  cus- 
tomers In  the  pub  noticed  “an 
air  of  unease”  between  the 
two. 

Ms  Andrews's  relationship 
with  Mr  Harvey  was  both 
“volatile  and  turbulent,"  Mr 
Crigman  told  the  jury  of  nine 
women  and  three  men. 

“They  frequently  argued. 
Their  arguments  often  ex- 
tended over  a protracted 
period  of  time  with  anger  on 
both  sides." 


The  jury  was  told  that  dur- 
ing the  trial  they  would  hear 
of  other  arguments  between 
the  couple.  On  at  least  two  oc- 
casions, police  had  had  to 
intervene. 

Ms  Andrews,  aged  28,  de- 
nies murdering  Mr  Harvey, 
with  whom  she  had  been  hav- 
ing a relationship  for  almost 
three  years. 

On  the  night  of  tiie  murder, 
Ms  Andrews,  a former  model, 
told  police  that  as  the  couple 
drove  along  a narrow, 
country  lane  they  were  in- 
volved in  an  altercation  with 
a passing  car  after  Mr  Harvey 
missed  a turning  and  had  to 
reverse. 

The  second  car,  which  con- 
tained two  men  and  was  de- 
scribed as  a looking  like  a 
Ford  Sierra  began  following 
the  couple's  Ford  Escort  SS 
turbo.  Ms  Andrews  told  police 
that  Mr  Harvey,  aged  25  at  the 


time  of  his  death,  was  driving 
at  around  GO  miles  per  hour 
and  made  “wanker"  signs  to 
the  other  driver.  She  told 
police:  “Lee  gets  a bit  hot- 
headed when  he's  driving.  He 
does  not  like  people  who  cot 

him  up.” 

Ms  Andrews  also  gave  de- 
tailed descriptions  of  the 
driver  and  passenger  in  the 
other  car. 

She  claimed  that  there  was 
a confrontation  between  the 
occupants  of  the  two  cars 
which  resulted  in  an  attack 
on  Mr  Harvey.  But  Mr  Crig- 
man said,  forensic  and  eye- 
witness evidence  showed  that 
Andrews  had  been  lying  and 
that  no  other  people  were 
involved. 

Following  the  attack.  Ms 
Andrews  was  taken  to  hospi- 
tal for  treatment  and  her 
clothing  sent  away  for  analy- 
sis. Despite  extensive 


searches,  no  murder  weapon 
was  found,  although  a blood- 
stain was  discovered  inside 
one  of  the  leather  boots  she 
was  wearing  at  the  time  of  the 
incident 

The  court  heard  that  DNA 
analysis  showed  it  to  be  a 
mixture  of  Ms  Andrews's  and 
Mr  Harvey's  blood  and  that 
the  small  murder  weapon 
could  have  been  hidden  in- 
side the  boot  until  sbe  had  a 
chance  to  dispose  of  It. 

While  In  hospital  Ms  An- 
drews made  several  “pro- 
longed" visits  to  the  toilet  Mr 
Crigman  told  the  jury  that 
she  could  have  disposed  of  the . 
penknife  in  the  lavatory's  bin, 
which  is  emptied  every  morn- 
ing and  evening. 

It  was  never  searched  and 
would  have  been  emptied  by 
the  time  Ms  Andrews  left  the 
hospital. 

The  case  continues. 


Swaggering  Beijing  tells  Taiwan  it  will  be  next 


China  says 
mandarins 
will  not  meddle 
in  Hong  Kong 


Andrew  Higgins 
In  Hong  Kong 


THE  red  flag  hoisted  over 
the  Prince  of  Wales  Bar- 
racks, the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party  yesterday  prom- 
ised to  keep  meddling 
mandarins  from  interfering 
in  Hong  Kong’s  rumbunctious 
capitalist  society  but  also 
used  the  first  day  or  Chinese 
rule  in  foe  former  British  col- 
ony to  tell  Taiwan  It,  too, 
must  return  to  foe  “embrace 
of  the  motherland”. 

Shortly  after  4,000  troops 
poured  into  Hong  Song  at 
dawn  and  camouflaged  ar- 
moured cars  rumbled  into  an 
abandoned  British  camp,  foe 
party  chief  and  president 
Jiang  Zemin,  said  the  termi- 
nation of  British  rule  had  set 
the  stage  for  a “final  solu- 
tion" over  Taiwan  — three 


Prime  Minister  Li  Peng: 
‘Complete  reunification’ 


times  more  populous  than 
Hong  Kong,  armed  to  the 
teeth  and  fortified  by  power- 
ful friends  in  Washington. 

While  promising  Hong 
Kong  It  could  run  its  own  af- 
fairs and  “gradually”  develop 
democracy,  he  said  China 
must  now  “seize  foe  day. 
seize  the  hour”  — a line  from 
a revolutionary  poem  by  Mao 
Zedong  — to  recover  an 
island  that  the  United  States 


once  called  an  “unsinkahle 
aircraft  carrier”. 

Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  also  had  reassur- 
ing words  for  Hong  Kong, 
promising  its  6.4  million 
people,  transferred  from  Brit- 
ain to  China  at  midnight  on 
Monday,  that  "Today  is  not 
foe  end  of  Britain’s  long  con- 
nection with  Hong  Kong  but  a 
new  beginning  ...  We  will 
walk  with  you." 

Mr  Cook  said  he  had 
received  assurances  from 
China’s  foreign  minister, 
Qian  Qichen,  that  “the 
presence  of  the  People’s  Lib- 
eration Array  is  strictly  for 
external  defence  and  not  for 
internal  security". 

At  the  Prince  of  Wales  Bar- 
racks. the  former  headquar- 
ters of  the  British  military, 
red  banners  dangled  In  the 
rain  from  balconies.  Two  sol- 
diers wearing  white  gloves, 
machines  guns  at  their  chest, 
stood  guard.  Many  Hong 
Kongers  came  to  peer  at  the 
army  responsible  for  the  1989 
Tiananmen  Square  massacre. 

Fireworks  lit  up  Victoria 
Harbour  for  the  second  night 
this  time  an  £8  million  Chi- 
nese extravaganza  designed 
to  upstage  that  put  on  by  Brit- 


MPs  cash  for  questions 
report  ‘strongly  critical’ 


David  Hencke 
Westminster  Correspondent 


THE  long-awaited  report 
of  foe  investigation  into 
foe  “cash  for  questions" 
scandal  — postponed  during 
the  general  election  — Is  to  be 
published  tomorrow. 

Sir  Gordon  Downey's  900 
page  report,  described  as  con- 
taining “quite  strong”  criti- 
cisms, Is  aimed  to  set  the 
standard  to  clean  up  Parlia- 
ment in  the  wake  of  allega- 
tions that  two  former  minis- 
ters, Nell  Hamilton  and  Tim 
Smith,  took  tens  of  thousands 
of  pounds  from  Mohammed  al 
Fayed,  the  Harrods  boss,  to 
ask  parliamentary  questions. 

The  Guardian  has  already 
proved  that  Mr  Hamilton  de- 
ceived the  Inland  Revenue, 
foiled  to  make  proper  declara- 
tions to  the  MPs’  register  of 
interests,  took  payments  in 
kind  from  lobbyist  Ian  Greer 
and  lied  to  the  then  deputy- 
prime  minister,  Michael 
Heseltine. 

Judgments  will  also  be 
made  on  eight  other  former 


MPs,  including  former  chan- 
cellor, Norman  Lamont.  who 
received  election  expenses  or 
other  undeclared  payments 
from  Mr  Greer  for  lobbying 
activities. 

The  findings  by  Sir  Gordon, 
, the  Parliamentary  Commis- 
sioner. follow  a four  month 
investigation  and  will  be  pub- 
lished without  comment  by 
foe  Commons  standards  and 
privileges  committee. 

The  report  is  expected  to  be 
highly  critical  of  the  behav- 
iour of  some,  particularly  for- 
mer Northern  Ireland  minis- 
ter, Tim  Smith,  who  admitted 
taking  up  to  £25,000  In  brown 
envelopes  from  Mr  Al  Fayed. 

MPs  on  the  standards  and 
privileges  committee,  who 
met  for  the  first  time  last 
night,  were  given  an  outline 
of  the  findings  by  Sir  Gordon. 
They  decided  that  the  lo  for- 
mer MPs  would  have  an  op- 
portunity to  read  foe  report 
with  legal  advisers  six  hours 
before  the  report  is  released 
at  4pm.  They  will  then  have 
14  days  to  appeal  against  foe 
findings  and  seek  a public 
hearing  before  the  committee. 


MPs  would  then  compile  their 
final  report  to  the 
Commons. 

The  newly-elected  chair- 
man, Robert  Sheldon,  said 
last  night  that  the  report  was 
"quite  strong”  and  appeared 
to  anticipate  that  some  MPs 
might  want  to  contest  it 

He  paraphased  foe  novelist 
Anthony  Trollope  by  saying 
he  intended  to  restore  Parlia- 
ment’s probity  to  make  it  "foe 
highest  ambition  for  an  Eng- 
lishman to  become  a member 
of  Parliament".  He  added  that 
if  any  of  the  former  MPs  were 
found  by  Sir  Gordon  to  have 
broken  the  law,  he  would  pass 
the  information  to  the  police 
or  the  Inland  Revenue. 

As  well  as  Mr  Hamilton  and 
Mr  Smith,  foe  report  exam- 
ines allegations  against  the. 
former  Conservative  trade 
and  industry  committee 
chairman.  Sir  Michael  Grylls; 
former  government  whip, 
Michael  Brown;  former 
Brighton  MP  Sir  Andrew 
Bowden;  and  former  huaifh 
“tiaister,  Gerry  Malone:  Lady 
Olga  Maitland;  Norman 
Lament  and  Neij  Deva.  •' 


a in  Beijing,  too,  had  another 
night  of  pyrotechnics  after  Mr 
Jiang  and  Prime  Minister  Li 
Peng  returned  from  Hong 
Kong  to  attend  a rally. 

Mr  Li  spoke  of  Taiwan  as 
the  next  target  for  reunifica- 
tion under  the  “one  country, 
two  systems”  formula  used  In 
Hong  Kong.  “We  can  and  will 
achieve  the  complete  reunifi- 
cation of  foe  motherland,"  he 
said.  Mr  Jiang  said  reunifica- 
tion was  “in  sight”.  . 


In  foe  first  test  for  Hong 
Kong’s  new  ruler,  Tung  Chee- 
hwa,  several  thousand  people 
staged  a pro-democracy  pro- 
test unmolested  by  police. 

Addressing  Hong  Kong  for 
foe  first  time  as  chief  execu- 
tive, Mr  Tung  promised  to 
relieve  a housing  crisis,  ex- 
tend the  subway  and  reclaim 
land.  His  political  message 
was  deeply  conservative,  urg- 
ing a return  to  “fine  tradi- 
tional Chinese  values”  and 


Singapore-style  "diversity 
without  confrontation”. 

President  Jiang  seemed  to  go 
out  of  his  way  to  address  con- 
cerns about  the  future.  “No 
central  department  or  locality 
may  or  will  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  which,  under 
the  Basic  Law,  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Hong  Kong 
special  administrative  region 
on  its  own,"  he  said. 


Coaxing  the  giant,  page  B 
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June,  a month  ofsunny  events  and  sport,  turned  sour  this  year  with  rain,  rain  and  more  rain.  Events  that  suffered  included  Ascot  (above)  arvft  Wimbledon  where  Fred  Perry’s  statue,  on  June  26,  summed  up  the  misery  photographs  frank  baron  .wo  jef?  moore 

Millions  flee  soaking  Britain  for  foreign  sun 


Sharp  rise  in  bookings  after 
dismay  at  weather  and  joy  at 
more  cash  and  cheaper  resorts 


usually  bas  high  levels  of 
growth.  This  year  14  million 
people  are  expected  to  take 
holidays  abroad,  compared  to 
13.5  million  last  year  and  10.6 
million  in  1991. 
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verting  to  banks  have  left  the 
travel  market  soaring. 
Yesterday  the  pound 


mance  bas  outstripped  other 
European  countries  and  the 
travel  industry  is  gaining 
from  that,"  said  Fred  Tilly. 


EXODUS  has  reached  its  highest  level  senior  foreign  exchange 


begun.  British  holi-  against  foreign  currencies 
daymakers,  sick  or  since  April  1991.  Against  con- 

Ithe  constant  down-  tinental  European  currencies 
pour  which  has  left  sterling  has  gained  nearly  30 
the  country  with  its  wettest  per  cent  since  August,  bring- 
June  for  more  than  100  years,  ing  down  the  costs  of  hotel 
are  heading  abroad  for  that  rooms  and  self  catering 
rare  domestic  commodity  — apartments, 
sunshine.  ‘The  feelgood  factor  ap- 

Figures  from  Thomas  Cook, 


dealer  with  Thomas  Cook. 
“There  has  also  been  an  up- 
ward pressure  on  interest 
rates  here  which  has  kept  the 
currency  strong.” 

New  analysis  by  travel 
agent  area  managers  reveals 
how  much  the  cost  of  living 
abroad  has  fallen  for  British 
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the  third  largest  group  of  Kirk  of  Thomas  Cook.  “And 
travel  agents  in  Britain.  th3t  has  had  an  impact  on 


pears  to  be  back,'*  said  Jackie  holiday  makers. 

Kirk  of  Thomas  Cook.  “And  hi  1996  a three  course  meal 


that  has  had  an  impact  on  on  the  Costa  del  Sol  cost  an 
reveal  that  its  bookings  for  bookings.  Tbe  number  of  average  of  £10.65.  A similar 
holidays  abroad  are  up  by  45  people  booking  for  - holidays  meal  would  cost  £8.80  now.  In 
per  cent  on  last  year  and  that  next  summer  is  also  up.  so  the  1996  a bottle  of  house  wine  on 
overall  travel  agent  bookings  good  news  is  set  to  continue.”  the  Algarve  cost  £3.50,  now  it 
are  up  by  25  per  cent?  - The  travel  industrybas  bad  costsr£2.95. 

Lunn  Poly,  Britain’s  biggest  a number  of  tough  years.  The  Other  countries  are  also 
travel  agent  group,  said  that  recession  of  the  early  1990s  finding  more  British  holiday- 
its  shops  bad  been  “incredi-  and  tbe  weaker,  pound  after  makers  knocking  at  the  door, 
bly  busy”.  Its  quarterly  Black  Wednesday  of  1992  Hie  value  of  the  Turkish  lira 
report  on  the  travel  market,  made  It  more  expensive  to  has  fallen  by  90  per  cent 
to  be  released  later  tbis  travel  abroad.  against  sterling,  although 
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.J2,  JU- 


Doirafoll  iiioc  Other  wet  spots  included 

ndll  nctll  WOO  the  Sussex  coast,  where 

+. . xu „ 151mm  roll,  and  north 

Over  twice  trie  Devon,  which  saw  \4Bmm. 

. London  had  more  than 

averaqe,  writes  double  its  normal  rain  fall. 

m _ More  than  twice  as  much 

Ahmed  rain  fell  last  month  as  fell 
ta  the  who,e  of  |he  l995 
summer,  although  water 

ENGLAND  and  Wales  companies  said  that  they 
splashed  through  their  would  still  need  a number 
wettest  June  this  century  of  months  of  heavy  rainfall 
and  the  third  wettest  on  re-  to  replenish  reservoirs  and 
cord,  the  Meteorological  underground  aquifers. 
Office  confirmed  yesterday.  Staff  at  the  Met  Office 
As  Wimbledon  suffered  blamed  a system  of  high 
another  day  of  delays  due  pressure  lodged  over  cen- 
to the  weather,  the  Met  tral  Europe  which  was 
Office  said  that  it  had  to  go  causing  low  pressures 
back  in  its  records  to  1860  sweeping  in  ofT the  Atlantic 
to  find  a wetter  June.  In  to  stall  over  Britain, 
that  year  150mm  of  rain  • Gales  and  rain  have 
fell,  compared  to  134mm  badly  affected  colonies  of 
last  month.  The  average  sea  birds  nesting  on  the 
June  rainfall  is  65mm.  east  coast.  More  than 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne  200.000  chicks  have  been 
took  the  crown  for  the  wet-  blown  off  cliff  faces  or 
test  city  in  Britain.  More  killed  by  heavy  seas 


Same  ThonaaCooh/TbaOumtan 


than  1 70mm  of  rain  fell 
there  last  month  compared 
to  tbe  average  of  52mm. 


freak  conditions.  Puffins 
and  kittiwakes  are  among 
those  badly  hit. 


report  on  the  travel  market, 
to  he  released  later  this 
month,  is  expected  to  show  a 
sharp  upturn  in  bookings. 

Industry  analysts  say  that 
the  bad  weather  in  Britain 


has  {alien  by  90  per  cent  Trade  Gazette.  “Customers 
against  sterling,  although  are  going  into  travel  agents  to 


The  very  hot  summer  of  high  levels  of  inflation  have  find  brochures  for  this 


1995  also  affected  the  travel 
industry  as  people  believed 
that  the  British  weather  had 


the  bad  weather  in  Britain  that  the  British  weather  had  that  cost  £8.60  in  1996  costs 
coupled  with-  the  strength  of  become  more  reliable.  about  £6.65  now. 

the  pound  against  European  Last  year,  travel  agents  saw  "There  is  so  much  activity 
currencies  and  a series  of  the  lowest  number  of  book-  among  travel  agents  that  it  is 
windfall  gains  by  the  custom-  ings  for  foreign  travel  for  becoming  confusing,”  said 
ers  of  building  societies  con-  three  years  in  a market  which  Phil  Davies  of  the  Travel 


offset  some  of  the  gains.  A summer’s  bookings,  winter 
three  course  meal  in  Turkey  bookings  and  next  summer’s 
that  cost  £8.60  in  1996  costs  bookings  which  came  out 
about  £6.65  now.  very  early  this  year. 

"There  is  so  much  activity  "There  is  an  upbeat  mood, 
among  travel  agents  that  it  is  but  it  could  all  be  dampened 
becoming  confusing,”  said  today  by  what  happens  in  tbe 
Phil  Davies  of  the  Travel  Budget" 


THE  DIRECT  LINE  SAVINGS  CHALLENGE 
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Captive  freed  from  ETA  dungeon 


mm 


Policerelease  prison 
officer  who  had  been 
held  for  522  days  by 
Basque  separatists 

Adda  Gooch  in  Madrid 


A SPANISH  prison  officer 
was  freed  by  police  yes- 
terday after  being  held 
for  522  days  by  the  Basque 
separatist  group  ETA  in  a 
tiny  subterranean  hunker  in 
a warehouse  on  the  outskirts 
erf  Mondragon,  between  Bil- 
bao and  San  Sebastian. 

"Please,  please,  stop  the 
light”  Jose  Antonio  Ortega 
Lara  cried  out  in  panic  as 
police  used  blowtorches  to 
penetrate  the  box-like  cell  just . 
9ft  long  by  6ft  bigh. 

Mr  Ortega  emerged  pale, 
emaciated  and  501bs  lighter 
than  when  he  was  kidnapped 
while  driving  home  from 
work  at  Logrofio  prison,  in 
the  Rioja  region  north  of  the 
Basque  country,  on  January’ 
17  last  year. 

About  three  hours  earlier 
another  ETA  kidnap  victim. 
Cosme  Delclaux,  ah  executive 
aged  34,  was  found  — 
following  a telephone  alert  — 
drugged,  gagged  and  tied  to  a 


rate: 


Mr  Ortega  arrives  home  in  Burgos  with  his  wife  yesterday 


too  had  been  kidnapped  last 
November,  and  was  almost 
certainly  held  in  the  Spanish 
Basque  country. 

The  police  operation  which 


aged  a touch  of  humour  yes- 
terday when  he  asked  doctors 
at  the  hospital  where  he 
underwent  an  examination  if 
he  might  have  a glass  of  wine. 

Mr  Ortega  was  later  able  to 
go  home  with  his  wife  and 
five-year-old  son  to  Burgos. 
Neighbours  there  launched  a 
campaign  for  his  release 
which  adopted  the  symbol  of 
a blue  ribbon  which  soon 
spread  to  the  rest  of  Spain. 
Regular  marches  and  silent 
protests  were  held. 

Mr  Delclaux.  fitter  after 
less  time  in  captivity,  was 
also  reunited  with  his  family 
following  questioning  by 
police.  Mr  Mayor  Oreja  wel- 
comed his  release,  but  said 
the  ransom  paid  would  enable 
ETTA  “to  continue  its  barba- 
rous activity".  The  Delclaux 
family  is  said  to  have  prom- 
ised a Further  payment  of  500 
million  pesetas. 

zrgos  with  his  wife  yesterday  Spam’s  prime  minister  Jose 

Marla  Aznar  Insisted  yester- 
•They  treated  him  as  if  he  day  that  there  had  been  no 
were  a beast  In  a trap  in  the  deal  to  secure  Mr  Ortega’s 
wild,”  said  Jaime  Mayor  freedom.  “We  have  not  given 
Oreja.  Spain’s  interior  minis-  way  to  blackmail."  he  said. 


^^^;;]giaax’an<i  Alliance  & Leicester 
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ter.  “They  would  have  let  him 


led  lo  Mr  Ortega’s  release  j die  without  a qualm. 


began  with  the  arrest  of  hts 

four  captors  --  three  mem-  _ _ . 

hers  of  ETA  and  an  associate,  area,  and  no  one  suspected  force  a change  in  government 
But  they  refused  to  confirm  them.  One  appeared  to  be  just  policy  on  Basque  prisoners, 
his  whereabouts  or  explain  another  businessman  who  Mr  Aznar  has  abandoned  at- 
how  to  operate  a complex  hy-  bad  rented  storage  space  in  tempts  at  rehabilitation,  and 


The  four  captors  had  be- 


Whlle  Mr  Delclaux  was 
seized  purely  for  financial 
gPtff.  Mr  Ortega's  kidnap  was 


come  familiar  -faces  in  the  seen  as  an  attempt  by  ETA  to 
area,  and  no  one  suspected  force  a change  in  government 


tree  In  the- Basque  province  of  draulic  mechanism  that  con-  thewarehouse. 
Vizcaya.  Mr  Delclaux  was  trolled  access  to  the  damp  stor- 


has  refused  to  return  prison- 
ers to  the  Basque  country 


freed  by  ETA  after-  his  family, 
wealthy  Basque  industrial- 
ists; paid  a 1,000  million  pe- 
seta {£4  million)-  ransom-  He 


a®  area  where  their  captive  aged  39.  without  food  or  water  where  relatives  can  visit  more 
was  held.  Police  believe  the  for  days  at  a time.  He  is  suf-  easily.  He  bas  ruled  out  any 
cell  bad  been  used  in  at  least  ferlng  from  malnutrution  and  negotiations  until  ETA  adopts 


two  earlier  kidnappings. 


muscular  atrophy,  but  man- 1 an  unconditional  ceasefire. 


Account  5.50%  6.15%  6.25%  6.50%  6.60% 

3.50%*  4.25%  4.65%  5.00%  5.10%  5.10% 

(90D^*NoPt^ier  90  N/A  4.00%  4.50%  5.10%  5.40%  5.70%tt 

fttaTwsii ^MDay)  4-30%m  500%  5.70%  5.75%  5.80%  6.05% 

All  races  are  gross*,  based  on  annual  payment  of  interest  and  correct  at  1st  July  1997.  Source:  Moneyfacts. 
^Rate  effective  from  £500.  ^From  £200,000  rate  is  6.203*.  ^Rate  effective  from  £ 1,000. 

As  the  table  shows,  the  Direct  Line  Instant  Access  account  beat-  these  nonce  accounts 

And  with  Direct  Line  you  get  liigh  returns  without  locking  tout  money  £?***& 

away  for  up  co  90  days.  ***&■  * ^ 1| 

The  more  saving;  you  have  the  higher  our  rates  pet.  'jfil 

You  can  pool  your  savings  with  family  or  friends  for  even 
higher  returns. 

t 

If  you  want  your  savings  to  grow  quicker  than  they  jre  in  the  C ft  § B E ^ ? B I |yg£ 

Woo  bench.  Halifax  or  Alliance  «S,  Leicester,  call  Direct  Line.  x ^ 


The  Russians  and  the  Americans  made  a number  of  bids 
to  put  something  in  orbit  around,  or  on  to  the  surface  of 
the  Red  Planet.  In  1976  two  Viking  lander  craft  and  their 
orb  iters  sent  SO,  000  photos  back  to  Earth. 

Tim  Radford-1  on  the  Independence  Day  landing 


0181  667  1121 


LONDON 


0161  833  1121 


MANCHESTER 


0141  221  1121 


GLASGOW 


CALL  ANYTIME  Bam  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  9am  to  5pm  Saturday.  Please  quote  ref.  G A46 
www.directfine.co.uk  - 1TV  Teletext  page  377. A Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  company. 


■:f  ||f' Tfryfft: '* Hnmcsrf  Services  Limited,  250  St  Vincent  Street;  Glasgow;  C2  SSH,  wfeJefc  b a member 

Lit  fii* -TnfSrrr-  mr  itV  liiTri  onder  the  Banking  Act  1967  (as  emended).  Payments  under’ the  scheme  are  knitted 
' to  * msatawnt  pajnnapt  tO  any  «m  depositor  of  iJWX»  (or  ECU  70,000  H greater). 

^ m r giJrikftle  on  request.  *n»:pw  rase  b the  rate  paid  without  the  deduction  of  income  tax. 

g — r— *•  added  Koeky  telephone  esfis  may  be  recorded  arid  the  recording  kept  secure. 
M1  ^3.,;  r turVrrit  the  w of  WRwiwg  aur  service  xb  you.  Direct  Low  and  the  red  telephone  on  wbteb 

“ aBijhtt»d*»TwHcsofWrect  Line  bauraricopk  arndToied  whh  kspemiissiet*. 
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4 BRITAIN  


MPs  outraged  by  ‘just  for  fun1  competition  pairing  couples  for  overnight  encounter 

ITV’s  dating  show  ‘is  pimping’ 


The  ciMwiien  Wednesday  July  2 1997 


"In  any  other  circumstances  procuring  sex  would  be  called  pimping,'  says  MP  Ann  Widdecombe,  left,  of  show  presented  by  Dani  Be  hr,  right  photographs:  graham  turner  fcatj.  doug  peters 


N 


Weekend  Television  pro- 

gramme  presented  by  Dato 
Media  Correspondent Behr  to  be  cancelled,  gr|R 

urged  broadcasting  regnla- 
N IT  V company  tors  to  Intervene, 
yesterday  denied  LWT  defended  the  ‘■arm- 
claims  that  it  had  chair  puffing”  segment  of 
turned  a late  night  Live  at  the  Capital  Cafe, 
entertainment  saying  it  was  simply  an 


the  Capital  Cafe,  in  Lon-  l would  be  called  pimping. 


don’s  Leicester  Square. 


They  are  just  seeing  how 


party  would.  Sex  is  not  its 
avowed  intention.” 


gramme;  viewers  seeking  a 
date  would  be  carefully  vet- 


The  successful  viewer  far  they  can  push  back  the 


urged  broadcasting  regnla-  will  then  be  offered  a date  boundaries;  a few  years  ago 
tors  to  intervene.  the  following  week,  with  an  everyone  was  warning 

LWT  defended  the  “arm-  overnight  stay  at  a luxury  young  people  about  the 
chair  pulling”  segment  of  hotel  as  a prize.  LWT  said  dangers  of  casual  sex.” 

Live  at  the  Capital  Cafe,  that  reports  it  would  pro-  She  contrasted  the  Dani 
saying  it  was  simply  an  vide  the  couple  with  free  Behr  programme  with 


m ^entertainment 
show  into  a pimping  ser- 
vice. arranging  casual  sex 
between  strangers. 

Two  Conservative  MPs 
called  for  the  London 


"instantaneous  version  of  condoms  were  untrue. 


Blind  Date”. 

Viewers  will  be  able  to 
compete  live  for  a date  with 
one  of  10  men  or  women  in 


Ann  Widdecombe,  the 
former  Home  Office  minls- 


Bllnd  Date,  which  she  said 
was  not  designed  to  pro- 
mote sex.  “Blind  Date 


ter.  said:  "Is  any  other  dr-  brings  people  together  in 


She  planned  to  raise  the  ted.  "Both  will  live  in  Lon- 
issne  with  ministers  at  the  don  so  they  could  easily 
Department  of  National  walk  away  from  the  date. 
Heritage.  Nicholas  Winter-  “We  are  not  promising  to 
ton,  ehnirmnn  of  the  Com-  arrange  sex  between 
mons  media  group,  said  he  strangers  — they  could  i»- 
would  be  contacting  the  In-  vite  their  parents  along  if 
dependent  Television  Com-  they  wanted.” 
mission.  “It  is  a way  of  getting 

A spokeswoman  for  LWT  viewers  involved  in  a late- 

said  the  feature  was  a small  night  programme.  It  is  for 


cumstances  procuring  sex  | the  same  way  as  a dinner  I section  of  a 90-minute  pro- 1 fun.’ 


Cricket  veterans  Keith  Miller  of  Australia,  left  and  the  Bedser  twins,  Alec  and  Eric,  at  the  memorial  service  for  Denis  Compton,  below  photograph,  -tom  jenkins 

The  abbey  overflows  for  Compton 

Matthew  Engel  attends  a service  ST 

to  celebrate  the  cricketer  whose  °S 

innings  has  left  an  indelible  imprint 

was,  and  was  ushered  in  as  a Wife*--  - . 

HE  WAS  NOT  royalty  centuries  he  scored  that  ex-  special  guest.  IjC-vVr  v 

(not  a>  such).  Ho  was  traordlnary  summer,  when  Skinner  watched  Compton 

mu  a great statesman  Britain  at  last  began  to  feel  play  at  Derby.  ‘7  expect  we  ■p>.fv  ’ . ’ ’•  '“•* 

this  politics  were  a the  war  was  over.  Compton  were  miles  apart  Dollticallv.  •'  V - • ' — ’ 


HE  WAS  NOT  royalty 
(not  as  such).  He  was 
not  a groat  statesman 
this  politics  were  a 
touch,  well,  simplistic).  He 
was  tint  a candidate  for  Poets' 
Corner  (judging  by  his  contri- 
butions to  the  Sunday  Ex- 
press*. He  was  nut  holy. 

And  yet  Westminster 
Abbey  was  filled  to  overflow- 
ing yesterday  to  mark  the 
passing  of  Denis  Compton. 
Two  thousand  people  turned 
up;  a thousand  Itad  their  ap- 
plications rejected,  the  ab- 
bey's biggest  case  of  over-sub- 
script ion  for  a memorial 
service  since  Richard  Dimb- 
leliy  in  I9titi 

Dunbleby  died  at  the  height 
or  his  broadcasting  fame. 
Compton  died  on  April  S3, 
aged  Tfi.  No  one  under  50  can 
even  have  any  memory  of  see- 
ing him  do  wliat  he  did  best: 
piny  cricket  sublimely,  and 
with  nn  air  that  the  whole 
thing  was  the  most  ridiculous 
lark.  And  you  would  have  to 
bo  pushing  *30  to  remember 
his  apotheosis,  the  summer  of 
1947.  Exactly  50  years  ago  this 
week,  when  an  Old  TralTord 
Tost  was  on,  just  as  it  will  be 
tomorrow,  Compton  scored 
115  for  England  against  South 
Africa,  an  innings  described 
by  Wisden  as  "delightful  and 
impudent”. 

That  was  just  one  of  the  18 


centuries  he  scored  that  ex- 
traordinary summer,  when 
Britain  at  last  began  to  feel 
the  war  was  over.  Compton 
was  the  embodiment  of  that 
feeling.  And  thus  when  the 
Dean  or  Westminster  said 
that  wl*  had  gathered  to  give 
thanks  for  the  life  of  Denis 
Compton,  it  did  not  feel  like  a 
clergyman’s  phrase,  but  the 
literal  truth.  We  were  not  just 
remembering  someone  who 
happened  to  be  amazingly 
successful  (the  Idea  of  a man 
good  enough  to  play  both  foot- 
ball and  cricket  for  England 


‘Compton  was  an 
adventurer,  wasn’t 
he?  He  took  risks. 
He  was  everything 
Boycott  wasn’t’ 

is  now  unthinkable),  we  were 
honouring  someone  who 
made  an  indelible  imprint  on 
the  life  of  the  nation. 

Among  the  2D00  were  many 
you  would  have  expected: 
dozens  of  retired  cricketers, 
one  former  prime  min  fetor 
tno  prizes),  and  all  the  show- 
bizzy  Taverner-types  with 
whom  Compton  mixed  so  eas- 


ily. But  there  were  hundreds 
of  unknown  folk  too,  and 
some  highly  improbable  ones 
— like  Dennis  Skinner,  who 
I was  on  his  way  to  the  Com- 
mons, asked  what  the  fuss 
was,  and  was  ushered  in  as  a 
special  guest. 

Skinner  watched  Compton 
play  at  Derby.  *7  expect  we 
were  miles  apart  politically. 
But  he  was  an  adventurer, 
wasn't  he?  He  took  risks.  He  . 
was  everything  that  Boycott  ] 
wasn’t." 

The  ceremony  itself  was 
fairly  standard  issue:  I Vow  to 
Thee  My  Country.  Jerusalem, 
and  Pomp  and  Circumstance 
to  finish,  but  all  beautifully 
done.  The  chairman  of 
Arsenal  read  Let  Us  Now 
Praise  Famous  Men;  EWS- 
wanton,  still  thunder  ingiy  so- 
norous at  90.  read  Card  os  on 
Lord's. 

The  address  was  given  by 
Compton's  one-time  Middle- 
sex team-mate  and  long-stand- 
ing buddy.  J J Warr.  who 
delved  briefly  into  the  trea- 
sure chest  of  Comptoniana. 
These  tales  mostly  rely  on 

Compo’s  famously  casual  atti- 
tude to  everything. 

“In  May  1967  he  announced 
he  was  going  to  have  an  enor- 
mous party  for  his  50th  birth- 
day. His  mother  phoned  him 
and  said;  ‘It’s  a good  Idea.  De- 
nis. but  you're  only  49/  It  was 
one  of  die  few  occasions  when 
he  was  early  for  anything.” 

One  did  half-expect  Compo 
to  wander  In  at  any  moment 
late  and  foil  of  apologies.  It 
could  have  been  the  young 
daredevil  of  1947,  or  the  old 


•*> : 


— knee  and  hips  crocked 
— leaning  on  his  stick.  He 
had  star  quality  throughout 
nis  life,  which  is  what 
Drought  us  to  the  abbey. 

The  decision  to  stage  the 
Compton  ceremony,  made  by 
the  Dean,  Wesley  Carr,  ap- 
pears  to  be  part  of  a trend 
towards  populism  in  abbey 
memorial  services.  Brian 
Johnston,  Lee  Dawson  and 
Bobby  Moore  have  recently 
received  this  very  final  Brit- : 


ish  accolade.  In  contrast,  poli- 
ticians of  the  second  rank  are 

now  usually  dealt  with  at  St 
Margaret’s,  Westminster. 

The  honour  would  not  have 
bothered  Compo  that  much. 
As  Warr  said,  his  CBE  was, 
last  seen  hanging  round,  the 
neck  of  his  Old  English  sheep- 
dog. But  he  would  have  loved 
the  occasion,  and  the  chance 
for  a last  drink  with  his  very- 
special  chums.  AH  2,000  Of 
them. 


News  in  brief 


Officer  ‘sought 
whip  hand9 

A PROSTITUTE- who  whipped 
and  caned  her  clients  told 
Knightsbridge  crown  court 
yesterday  that  she  had  feared 
for  her  life  at  the  hands  of  a 
blackmailing  police  sergeant. 

Shirley  Campbell  claimed 
Ian  Vale  forced  her  to  hand 
over  thousands  of  pounds  in 
protection  money  and  repeat- 
edly made  her  have  sex  with 
him.  "I  was  very  scared.  I 
thought  be  was  going  to  kill 
me.  He  was  very  nasty  to  me.” 

Miss  Campbell  said  she  felt 
if  she  wanted  to  work  she  had 
to  go  along  with  a deal  to  pay 
the  37-year-old  officer  £500  a 
week  and  entertain  him. 

Vale,  of  Claygate,  Surrey, 
denies  four  charges  of  black- 
mail, three  of  corruption  and 
one  of  procuring  sexual  inter- 
course by  threats  between 
March  1993  and  March  1994. 

UK  beef  back  on 

BURGER  King  announced 
yesterday  It  was  following 
McDonald's  lead  and  putting 
British  beef  back  in  its  bur- 
gers. The  chain  expected  to 
spend  £10  million  a year  on 
meat  from  British  producers, 
accounting  for  half  its  supply. 

The  rest  will  continue  to 
come  from  European  suppli- 
ers, according  to  arrange- 
ments in  place  before  the 
company  imposed  a ban  on 
home-produced  beef  after  BSE 
was  linked  to  Creotzfeldt  Ja- 
kob disease.  Managing  direc- 
tor David  Williams  said  the 
decision  followed  evidence 
that  73  per  cent  cf  customers 
supported  the  move  as  long  as 
the  meat  was  backed  up  by  a 
form  assurance  scheme. 

Crash  charges 

A 25-year-old  man  appeared 
in  court  yesterday  on  three 
counts  of  causing  death  by 
dangerous  driving.  The 
charges  follow  the  death  of  a 
man  and  his  two  young  sons. 

Lorry  driver  Steven  Mur- 
ray, of  East  Tilbury,  Essex, 
was  remanded  In  custody 
until  July  7 by  Grays 
magistrates. 

Decline  and  fall 

RADIO  presenter  Caesar  the 
Geezer  has  been  jailed  for  15 
months,  his  agent  confirmed 
yesterday.  The  outspoken 
jockey,  whose  real  name  is 
Chris  Ryder,  had  admitted 
five  bankruptcy-related 
charges  and  breaching  a sus- 
pended sentence,  at  Chelms- 
ford crown  court.  . 

The  40-year-old  presenter, 
who  has  stomach  cancer,  quit 
Capital  Gold  a month  ago  be- 
cause of  ill  health. 

Det  Supt  Albert  Kirby 

ON  FEBRUARY  1 we  pub- 
lished an  article  headlined 
“Murderous  innocence”.  We 
did  not  Intend  to  suggest  that 
Detective  Superintendent 
Kirby  of  Merseyside  police 
foiled  in  any  way  to  investi- 
gate adequately  the  foil  extent 
of  passible  criminal  activities 
arising  from  the  Bulger  case 
or  that  the  evidence  had  been 
handled  in  a way  which  was 
other  than  scrupulous.  We  do 
not  consider  that  the  article 
contained  anything  which 
might  be  deemed  to  criticise 
the  conduct  of  DS  Kirby  and 
dissociate  the  Guardian  from 
any  contrary  impression, 


‘continue  to 
offend’ on 
probation 


Ala/rTravte 

Horn*  Affairs  Editor 


Convicted  crimi- 
nals on  probation 
are  being  charged 
with  murder  at  the 
rate  of  one  a week,  according 
to  a Home  Office  analysis 
published  yesterday. 

An  official  warning  circu- 
lar Issued  yesterday  to  the 
Probation  Service  shows  that 
an  offender  under  their  super- 
vision is  also  charged  with  a 
serious  sex  crime,  including 
rape,  every  week. 

The  Home  Office  analysis 
discloses  that  204  serious  Inci- 
dents involving  offenders 
unrfpr  probation  supervision 
were  reported  between  No- 
vember 1995  and  December 
1996.  One  third  of  them  in- 
volved offenders  who  were 
being  supervised  after  release 
from  prison. 

Among  them  were  69  mur- 
ders — one  in  ten  of  those 


to  prevent  further  crimes  and 
that  die  history  and  circum- 
stances of  each. offender  had 
not  pointed  to  the  likelihood 
they  would  commit  a serious 
crime.  "However  a number  at 
supervision  failures  have 
emerged  from  the  reviews 
which  may  have  contributed, 
to  the  offending  (although 
some  dearly  did)  but  which 
reduce  a service’s  defence  of 
their  supervision  of  the  case,14 
said  the  circular's  author, 
Helen  Crosby  of  the  Home 
Office  Probation  Unit 

She  says  that  tenures  by 
probation  officers  were  Iden- 
tified in  36  of  the  204  cases 
including  failure  to  carry  out 
home  visits,  negligence,  poor 
record  keeping,  failure  to 
cover  officer  absences  and 
failure  to  take  action  when 
the  criminal  breaches  the 
terms  of  his  probation  order. 

Four  mentally  disordered 
offenders  charged  with  mur- 
der had  not  received  the  psy- 
chiatric treatment  they  were 


or  drug  problems  < 
convicted  of  sex  offences,  in 
18  Identified  cases  the  offend- 
ers were  known  not  to  have 
been  offered  treatment  they 
needed.  In  only  one  In  five 
cases  was  actum  to  tackle  the 
known  problem  made  a condi- 
tion at  the  sentence  of  the 
court 

The  Probation  Service 
reacted  angrily  to  the  way  the 
figures  were  released  yester- 
day rejecting  the  implication 
that  it  was  complacent 

The  Home  Office  circular 
says  that  the  184  inquiry 
reports  into  each  case  showed 
that  all  steps  had  been  taken 


case  of  negligence  and  proba- 
tion services  have  to  cany 
out  a risk  assessment  for 
people.” 

But  John  Hicks,  chairman 
of  the  Association  of  Chief  Of- 
ficers of  Probation,  said  he 
was  disturbed  by  the  way  the 
figures  had  been  released. 
“We  do  not  dispute  the  fig- 
ures hut  we  think  they  send 
out  a misleading  message  to 
the  public.  In  the  vast  major- 
ity of  cases  the  Probation  Ser- 
vice deploys  its  skins  in  a 
very  successful  way.  It  is 
there  to  provide  a real  buffer 
to  the  public  who  otherwise 
would  be  at  more  risk.” 


A ‘new  deal’  for 
further  education 


John  Carvel 
Education  Editor 


THE  Government  is  pre- 
paring a new  deal  for 
millions  of  students  in 
colleges  of  further  education, 
whose  plight  is  revealed 
today  in  a report  by  Helena 
Kennedy,  the  barrister  and 
confidante  of  ministers 

She  has  established  “seri- 
ous Inequity”  in  the  funding 
of  education  after  the  end  of 
compulsory  schooling.  Uni- 
versities teach  only  a quarter 
of  the  5 million  students,  but 
attract  two-thirds  of  the  post- 
school  education  budget,  the 
report  says. 

Most  of  the  other  students 
go  to  FE  colleges  without  sup- 
port for  their  living  expenses 
and  with  slender  resources  for 
teaching,  books  and  equip- 
ment This  “Cinderella  sec- 
tor” provides  courses  ranging 
from  A levels  and  vocational 
qualifications  to  advanced 
diplomas. 

Ms . Kennedy  identifies  fur- 
ther education  as  the  only 
mechanism  for  tackling  a 
“backlog  of  thwarted  poten- 
tial”. She  says:  “Support  for 
students  is  heavily  weighted 
towards  those  who  personally 
go  on  to  benefit  most  from 
their  education  and  whose 
family  circumstances  are 
most  favourable  . . . One  fifth 
of  the  households  which,  have, 
the  highest  incomes  in  our 
country  receive  more  In  edu- 
cational subsidies  than  the 
bottom  two-fifths.” 

Ms  Kennedy  watered  down 
the  report  after  an  article  in 
the  Guardian  In  May  disclosed 
a proposal  that  funding  should 
be  switched  from  the  univarei- ; 
ties  to  the  colleges.  Ministers 
found  .this  unduly  provoca- 
tive, given,  the  university 


funding  crisis  Identified  by 
Sir  Ron  1)6811118*5  committee 
of  inquiry  on  higher 
education. 

“The  Treasury  has  to  find 
more  money  for  education, 
and  forther  education  has  to 
move  up  the  agenda  in  mak- 
ing a claim  on  those  funds,” 
the  revised  report  says. 

David  Blurikett,  the  Educa- 
tion and  Employment  Secre- 
tary, wants  to  incorporate 
many  of  Ms  Kennedy's  recom- 
mendations In  a white  paper 
in  the  autumn  on  reforming 
colleges  and  universities  to 
promote  lifelong  learning. 

He  has  thrown  his  weight 
behind  her  recommendation 
to  reward  colleges  for  taking 
hard-to-teach  students  from 
academically  and  socially  de- 
prived backgrounds.  He  has 
told  colleagues  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  mias  its  targets 
for  school  improvement  if  it 
does  not  encourage  more 
parents  to  return  to  education 
to  reakfll  themselves  and  help 
their  children 

Kim  Howells,  minister  for 
lifelong  learning;  said  last 
night  that  Ms  Kennedy's 
report  would  “resonate” 
through  the  world  of  educa- 
tion. It  revealed  “shamefhl 
inadequacies”  in  the  compul- 
sory education  system  leading 
to  wasted  potential  and  social 
division.  The  Kennedy  report 
says  every  citizen  should  have 
a lifetime  entitlement  to  edu- 
cation up  to  A level  standard, 
with  free  teaching  for  people 
from  deprived  backgrounds.  It 
calls  for  National  Lottery 
fondiogfor  poor  students. 

The  lecturers'  union  Natfhe 
said  the  report  did  not  address 
chronic  under -funding  of  the 
FE  sector.  Nearly  29  per  cent 
of  colleges  were  '■floundering" 
financially,  said  Derek  Betts,  a 
senior  afficiaL 
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On  Friday  at  6pm  British 
time,  the  US  space 
agency  Nasa  will  land  a 
bouncy  castle  on  Mars. 

Tim  Radford  on  Pathfinder 
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The  BA  dispute 


Gut  and 
thrust 
as 

airline 
brings 
in  its 
grand 
plan 


Seumas  Milne  on 
the  big  questions 


What  action  win  betaken 
and  when? 

A series  of  72-hour  strikes  by 
cabin  crew  from  next 
Wednesday,  with 
synchronised  ground  staff 
walkouts  possible  soon  after. 

Why  are  <he  armoKf  staff 

atrBdna? 

They  are  opposed  to  the  sell- 
off  of  BA's  catering  service, 
which  they  believe  threatens 
job  security,  pay  and 
conditions,  such  as 
concessionary  flights. 

Why  does  BA  want  to  get  rid 
of  in-house  catering? 

It's  all  part  of  chief  executive 
Bob  Ay  ling's  grand  plan  to  cut 
£1  billion  off  costs  by  2000: 
BA’s  "Business  Efficiency 
Programme”.  The  company 
reckons  it  can  save  money  by 
contracting  out  catering  to 
large  specialist  firms. 

But  hasn’t  BA  spent  a lot  of 
money  on  a new  corporate 
Misaget 

Yes,  £60  million. 

Why  are  the  cabin  crow 
striking? 

BA  has  imposed  sweeping 
changes  to  pay  and  conditions 
on  the  majority,  who  belong  to 
the  Transport  and  General 
Workers'  Union  — including  a 
19  per  cent  cut  in  basic  payfor 
new  recruits.  Management 
'did  a deal  raffia-breakaway  : 
group  called  Cabin-Crew  89.  ' 

But  arentcabln  crew 
getting  big  Increases  in  , 
basic  pay? 

Yes,  but  wily  by  incorporating 
overtime  and  other 
allowances.  BA  says  no  .. 
existing  steward  or 
stewardess  will  have  their 
income  cutfbr  three  years — 
which  the  union  believes  will 
become  a pay  freeze, 
combined  with  the  likelihood 
oflonger  hours.  BA  says  the 
packageithasimposedwiU  . 
save£43mJHion- 

When  wffl  fBgfrts  start  to  be 
affected,  and  where? 

Cancellations  and  delays  are 
inevitable  as  soon  as  the 
walkouts  start  The  Impact  is 
likely  to  be  heaviest  on 
domestic  and  European 
flights,  rather  than  long-ha uL 

What  win  happen  to  people 
whose  flights  don't  take  off? 

BA  will  refund  tickets  or 


British  Airways  stewardesses  at  Heathrow  yesterday.  Strikes  start  next  week 


transfer  passengers  to 
another  airline. 

Will  it  affect  people  flying  on 
other  aoflnes? 

It  could  if  action  by  ground 
staff,  covering  everyone  from 
baggage  handlers  to  ticketing 
staff  goes  ahead,  as  BA 


services  a number  of  other 
airlines. 

WHI  tiie  management  back- 
up measures  work? 

Up  to  a point.  Out  of  its  11,000- 
plus  cabin  crew  staff,  BA  can 
rely  on  2,700Cabin  Crew  89 
members,  plus  around  1,00) 


non-union  members  and  the 
strike-breaking  army  of 
managers  and  agency  staff  it 
has  hired  to  011  the  gaps.  But  if 
ground  staff  strike  as  well,  BA 
management  will  be  in  serious 
trouble. 

What  wOl  the  Government’s 


PHOTOGRAPH:  SEAN  SMITH 

position  be  on  the  strike? 

Hands  off  at  least  for  the  time 
being.  Tony  Blair  and  other 
cabinet  ministers  who  are 
close  to  Ayling  need  a fUU- 
scale  confrontation  between 
BA  and  the  Labour-affiliated 
TGWUlike  they  need  a hole  In 

the  head. 


‘We  all  feel 
demotivated. 

It  is  a horrible 
atmosphere  to 
be  working  in’ 

Emily  Sheffield  talks 
to  fearful  cabin  crew 


CABIN  crew  of  the 
world’s  favourite  air- 
line were  subdued  and  ner- 
vous at  Heathrow  yester- 
day as  they  contemplated  a 
summer  of  strikes.  "It's  an 
incredibly  tricky  time,”  a 
BA  stewardess  said.  '“We 
all  want  to  apeak  but  we 
dare  not." 

A senior  cabin  crew  mem- 
ber who  had  just  come  in 
on  a long-haul  flight  said: 
“We . are  being  forced  to 
strike  for  our  basic  rights." 
She  refhsed  to  be  identified 


for  fear  of  retribution,  but 
said  crew  were  not  against 
all  of  the  "pay  restructur- 
ing" package.  “Some  things 
are  all  right,  others  not,  but 
it  is  being  imposed  without 
a ballot.  It  all  gets  back  to 
Imposition. 

“For  a lot  of  people  it  is  a 
moral  issue.  People  are 
frightened  and  we  would 
prefer  to  settle  this  through 
negotiation.  If  it  actually 
comes  to  a strike  maybe  a 
few  will  not  take  the  risk  of 
losing  their  jobs  but  that  is 


a moral  matter  for  an  indi- 
vidual to  decide.” 

The  crew  member  said 
staff  felt  intimidated  by  BA 
managers.  The  company 
recently  sent  out  letters  to 
12,000  cabin  crew,  in 
which  they  were  promised 
protection  from  pickets  and 
offered  up  to  £75  cash  if 
they  used  taxis  or  mini  cabs 
to  get  to  work. 

“People  should  look  at 
how  we  are  being  intimi- 
dated. Cabin  crew  members 
are  appalled  and  we  all  feel 


demotivated.  It  is  a hor- 
rible atmosphere  to  be 
working  in.” 

She  did  not  understand 
why  Cabin  Crew  89.  the 
TGWU’s  breakaway  rival, 
had  negotiated  a separate 
deal  with  BA,  which  would 
be  imposed  on  TGWU  mem- 
bers. “I  do  not  know  many 
of  the  89  members  but  they 
are  a much  smaller  union 
than  us.  Their  negotiation 
must  suit  their  needs  but  it 
certainly  does  not  suit 
ours.” 


Captain  ‘broke 
golden  rules’  in 
fatal  shipwreck 


Geoffrey  Gibb* 


THE  world's  oldest 
working  sailing  ship 

was  dashed  to  match- 
wood on  submerged 
rocks  off  the  Cornwall  coast 
with  the  loss  of  three  lives 
after  its  master  broke  two  of 
sailing's  golden  rules  of  sail- 
ing. a court  heard  yesterday. 

Despite  knowing  the  treach- 
erous coast  well,  Mark  Litch- 
field took  the  137-vear-old 
Marta  Asumpta  inshore  to  ad- 
mire the  coastline  and  allow 
clifftop  watchers  to  see  the 
ship  In  full  sail,  u was 
claimed  The  125 ft  two-masted 
square-rigger  went  aground 
at  Rumps  Point  outside  Pad 
stow  in  May  1995.  and  broke 
up  "almost  immediately". 
Richard  Lissack  QC.  prose- 
cuting, told  a jury  at  Exeter 
crown  courL 

Mr  Litchfield,  a former 
naval  officer  aged  56.  of  Box- 
ley*  in  Kent,  has  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  the  manslaughter  of 
three  members  of  the  crew  of 
14:  the  cook.  .Anne  Taylor, 
aged  51.  from  Wallingford, 
Oxfordshire;  second  engineer 
John  Shannon,  aged  30,  from 
Queensland.  Australia:  and 
Emily  MacFarlane.  aged  19.  of 
Felixstowe,  Suffolk,  an  assis- 
tant boatswain. 

The  court  heard  that  Taylor 
had  been  photographing  the 
rocks  moments  before  the 


Mark  Litchfield,  captain  of 
the  Marin  Asumpta 

vessel  struck.  Afterwards  she 
was  seen  standing,  frozen 
with  fear,  until  she  was 
puller!  into  she  sea  as  the  ship 
broke  up. 

Her  body  was  recoveivd  I he 
same  day.  and  she  was  found 
to  ha\«  drowned.  Shannon’s 
and  MacfarJane’s  bodies  were 
not  recovered  for  almost  a 
month,  and  wnne  so  decayed 
that  cause  of  death  could  not 
be  determined. 

Shannon  managed  to  reach 
the  rocks  bm  was  washed  into 
the  se.-*.  where  he  was  seen 
trying  in  hold  on  to  a box. 
Macfarlane  was  seen  hanging 
on  to  a stay,  but  disappeared 


when  iho  ship  broke  up.  Mr 
Lissack  told  the  Jury  it  was 
the  prosecution’s  case  that 
the  deaths  had  been  caused 
by  Litchfield’s  gross  negli- 
gence: "He  caused  their 
dearbs  by  crimina]  negligence 
— by  his  unlawful,  if  uninten- 
tional conduct.” 

Opening  the  prosecution 
case.  Mr  Lissack  said  that  de- 
spite Litchfield’s  knowledge 
or  the  coast  he  decided  to  take 
the  Maria  Asumpta  close  in- 
shore regardless  of  the  ad- 
verse wind  and  tide.  In  doing 
so  he  had  put  the  vessel  on  a 
lee  shore  — a situation  in 
which,  because  of  the  wind's 
direction,  the  ship  moves 
sideways  towards  the  shore. 

That  broke  two  of  the 
golden  rules  of  sailing.  .Al- 
ways maintain  a good  dis- 
tance off.  and  never  get 
caught  on  a lee  shore.  Mr  Lls- 
srtck  said  that  throughout 
that  afternoon  the  Maria 
Asumpta’s  skip|ter  and  owner 
had  had  every  chance  to  rack 
out  to  sea.  "Ho  chose  not  to. 
despite  the  obvious  hazards 
that  loomed." 

Mr  Lissack  said  circum- 
stances became  so  serious 
that  Litchfield,  who  alone  had 
plotted  and  navigated  the 
course  to  Pndstow.  had  to 
resort  to  using  the  engines. 
But  the  fuel  was  contami- 
nated and  the  engines  faded. 

The  trial,  expected  to  last 
up  to  six  weeks,  continues. 


Two  tons  of  radioactive 
waste  sunk  off  Scotland 


David  Hencke 

Westminster  Correspondent 


SEVEN  secret  trips  were 
made  to  dump  radio- 
active waste  into  a 300 
metre  deep  munitions  dump 
six  miles  off  the  Scottish 
coast  according  to  documents 
released  by  the  Government 
last  night. 

The  papers  reveal  the  full 
scale  of  the  known  dumping 
operation  in  Beaufort  Dyke 
disclosed  by  the  Guardian  on 
Monday.  They  show  that  uni- 
versities and  companies 
worked  with  the  War  Office 
and  the  Scottish  Office  to 
dump  up  to  two  tonnes  of 
waste. 

The  exercise  was  combined 
with  a War  Office  ammuni- 
tion dumping  operation  in  the 
seven  mile  long  munitions 
dump  used  since  the  1920s. 
Three  ferry  routes  to  Ireland 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  a nat- 
ural gas  pipeline,  cross  the 
site. 

The  papers  reveal  that  the 
biggest  users  were  Edinburgh 


and  Glasgow  universities, 
which  dumped  radioactive 
waste  four  times  between  1953 
and  1957.  Staff  drove  the 
waste  across  Scotland  to 
Cairnryan  where  it  was 
loaded. 

Three  other  companies  — 
Ferranti  of  Dundee.  Babcock 
and  Wilson,  and  Luminsers 
Ltd  — also  made  use  of  the 
dumping  facilities. 

Not  all  the  details  of  the 
waste  are  known  but  it  in- 
cluded contaminated  gloves, 
glassware,  scrap  metal  iso- 
topes and  lead  containers 
holding  caesium,  radioactive 
zinc  sulphide,  broken  glass, 
metal  jar  caps,  clock  hands 
and  pieces  of  contaminated 
cloth. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Author- 
ity at  Harwell  was  also  con- 
sulted and  recommended  that 
casing  used  for  non-hazard- 
ous  waste  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  low-level  radioactive 
dumping. 

According  to  the  papers  *an 
ordinary'  niild  steel  40  gallon 
drum  suitably  weighed  with 
concrete”  was  enough  for 


public  safety  standards,  pro- 
vided that  the  outside  of  the 
drum  was  free  from  any 
radioactive  contamination. 

The  documents  — released 
by  Jeff  Hooker,  the  Minister 
of  State  at  the  Ministry  of 
Agriculture.  Fisheries  and 
Food  last  night  — came  to 
light  when  a ministry 
researcher  was  going  through 
papers  in  March  at  the  Public 
Records  Office. 

Ministers  were  informed  in 
June  and  decided  to  release 
the  information,  which  had 
been  undiscovered  in  the  pub- 
lic domain  for  nearly  10 
years. 

Staff  are  still  trawling 
Whitehall  to  check  on  other 
information  on  the  dumping 
which  will  be  released  within 
a fortnight. 

Mr  Rooker  emphasised  last 
night  that  the  radioactive 
waste  was  low  level  but  was 
no  longer  being  dumped  in 
the  sea.  Instead,  it  is  dumped 
in  a deep  landfill  site  at  Drlgg 
in  Cumbria,  in  the  constitu- 
ency of  Jack  Cunningham, 
the  Agriculture  Secretary. 


Menopause  ‘frisk’  factor 


Clare  Longrfgg 


Age  cannot  wither  her, 
nor  custom  state 
Her  infinite  variety . . . 

NEW  research  among 
menopausal  women  has 
given  the  lie  to  the 
stereotype  or  dreary,  dusty 
old  age.  concluding  that  life 
begins  at  63. 

A report  delivered  to  the 
British  Psychological  Soci- 
ety’s conference  on  Women 
and  Psychology  at  Loughbor- 
ough university  yesterday- 
showed  that  instead  of  with- 
ering away,  women  who  have 
gone  through  the  menopause 
experience  a new  lease  of  life. 

Researchers  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Plymouth  inter- 
viewed 1,200  women  aged  40 
to  63  in  south  west  England 


about  their  quality  of  life.  Ac- 
cording to  chief  researcher, 
Pam  Jacobs,  many  said  they 
felt  like  teenagers. 

"Our  view  of  the  meno- 
pause is  ot  a negative  event: 
once  you  reach  it  you're  old. 
there’s  no!  much  left  of  you 
after  that.”  said  Ms  Jacobs. 
"B ill  we  found  ladies  of  53 
who  said  life  was  belter  than 
at  40  — some  even  said  their 
quality  of  life  was  equivalent 
to  18  to  21 ->  ear-olds." 

The  number  of  women 
using  Hormone  Replacement 
Therapy  iHRT)  to  cope  with 
symptoms  of  the  menopause 
was  higher  than  researchers 
expected,  but  the  therapy  did 
not  seem  io  make  a signifi- 
cant difference  to  women's 
quality  of  life. 

The  major  benefit  of  the 
menopause  women  felt  was 
the  improvement  of  memory 


and  ability  to  concentrate, 
which  often  left  them  feeling 
better  at  60  than  at  40. 

The  Plymouth  research  was 
supported  yesterday  by  Paul 
Bebbington  of  University  Col- 
lege, London,  addressing  the 
annual  conference  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Psychiatrists 
in  Bournemouth. 

"Studies  suggest  that  de- 
pression in  women  is  limited 
to  the  period  of  their  repro- 
ductive lives,  but  we  are  not 
able  to  explain  this.  The  evi- 
dence is  that  after  the  meno- 
pause you  enter  a period  of 
clear  water. 

"It  does  rather  knock  on  the 
head  the  idea  that  after  the 
menopause,  women  are  seri- 
ously depressed.  Attitudes  to 
the  menopause  have  changed 
among  women  and  this  might 
help  them  to  change  a bit 
more.” 
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Coaxing  the 


Asian  giant 


into  the  fold 


US  FEARS/ 

The  growing 
power  of  China 
must  be  either 
harnessed  or 
contained,  says 
Martin  Walker 


THE  next  and  poten- 
tially stormy,  phase 
of  China's  national 
reassertlon  began 
yesterday  as  the 
prime  minister.  Li  Peng,  of- 
fered reunification  to  Taiwan 
on  the  same  terms  as  Hong 
Kong  — "one  country,  two 
systems”. 

Taiwan  rejected  the  offer 
immediately,  saying  it 
“would  never  accept  such  a 
formula”,  and  announced 
that  its  police  and  military 
personnel  were  banned  again 
from  visiting  Hong  Kong. 

“No  matter  how  many  diffi- 
culties we  meet  on  the  road 

ahead,  we  must  certainly  real- 
ise complete  reunification  of 
the  motherland."  Mr  Li  de- 
clared in  Beijing.  “It  can  also 
certainly  be  realised." 

Japanese  naval  patrols  yes- 
terday stopped  Chinese  na- 
tionalists from  Taiwan  from 

sailing  to  the  Diaoyu  islands, 
held  by  Japan  but  claimed  by 
Taiwan  and  China. 

The  Diaoyu  are  among  sev- 
eral potential  island  Dash- 
points  which  are  hostages  to 
the  uncertain  future  of  Chi- 
na's nationalist  ambitions. 
China  asserted  control  over 
the  Paracel  Islands  from  Viet- 
nam in  1974,  and  set  up  naval 
facflhies  on  Mischief  Reef  of 
the  Spratly  Islands,  claimed 
by  the  Philippines,  in  19%. 

a*We  don’t  want  to  predict 
that  things  will  go  badly,  and 
if  we  are  engaged  in  worst- 
case  planning,  we  wouldn’t  do 
it  in  public.”  said  Nick  Burns, 
of  the  United  States  state  de- 
partment 

The  US  navy  negotiated 
with  Beijing  its  continuing 
use  of  Hong  Kong  as  a port  of 
call  for  warships  in  transit  to 
the  Indian  ocean.  But  after 
two  US  aircraft  carriers  were 
sent  to  the  Taiwan  Straits  in  a 
show  of  force  against  Chinese 
bullying  of  Taiwan  last  year, 
the  potential  for  a clash  be-  i 


| tween  US  and  Chinese  inter - 
| ests  is  grimly  clear. 

In  1994  and  1995,  the  US 
I naval  war  college  ran  com- 
puter wargames  simniaHwg 
hostilities  with  China  over 
Taiwan  and  in  the  South 
China  Sea.  The  US  lost  both, 
largely  due  to  China’s  land- 
based  air  power,  submarine 
threat  and  anti-ship  missiles. 
The  CIA  ran  a wargame  simu- 
lating a clash  in  9005,  on  the 
assumption  that  China's  mili- 
tary modernisation  pro- 
gramme would  be  complete 
by  then.  China  won  that  too. 

“We  cannot  predict  what 
kind  of  power  China  win  be 
in  the  2lst  century.”  the  for- 
mer US  assistant  secretary  of 
state  for  Asia,  Winston  Lord, 
told  a congressional  commit- 
tee last  year.  "God  forbid,  we 
may  have  to  turn  with  others 
to  a policy  of  containment  I 
would  hope  not” 

Until  the  US  patched  over 
the  Taiwan  crisis  with  ap- 
peasing words  from  President 


US  preferred 
policy  is  for 
commercial 
and  political 
engagement,  to 
house-train  the 
emergent  power 


Clinton  and  the  renewal  last 
month  of  China’s  “most  fa- 
voured nation”  trading  privi- 
leges, Beijing  claimed  pub- 
licly that  it  was  already  being 
hemmed  in  by  a new  US  strat- 
egy of  containment. 

Beijing  had  a point  US-Jap- 
anese  security  agreement  had 
been  strengthened  and  Amer- 
ica had  resumed  diplomatic 
links  with  Vietnam.  Behind 
these  symbols  lay  the  Penta- 
gon's 1996  policy  paper,  US 
Security  Strategy  for  the  East 
Asia  Pacific  Region,  which 
said  it  would  maintain  troop 
levels  at  36,000  in  Korea  and 
47.000  in  Japan,  and  its  air- 
craft carriers. 

"For  security  and  prosper- 
ity  to  be  maintained  for  the  ; 
next  20  years,  the  US  must 
remain  engaged  in  Asia,  com- 
mitted to  peace  in  the  region 
and  dedicated  to  strengthen- 
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I ing  alliances  and  friend- 
ships," stressed  the  report’s 
author,  the  Harvard  professor 
and  assistant  defiance  secre- 
tary. Joseph  Nye. 

But  over  those  next  20 
years,  China  on  current  form 
wffl.  not  only  be  a regional 
superpower  with  a nuclear 
arsenal  capable  of  hitting  the 
US,  but  its  supercharged  GDP 
growth  could  also  render  it 
America’s  economic  equal. 

So  while  the  US  prudently 
maintains  the  potential  Of 
diplomatic  containment  and 
military  force.  Its  dominant 
and  preferred  policy  is  for 
commercial  and  political  en- 
gagement with  China,  to 
house-train  its  emergent 
power  into  acceptable  ways. 

“Regardless  of  the  policy 
choices  we  make.  China  will 
be  a rising  three  in  Asian  and 
world  afairs,"  the  US  secre- 
tary of  state,  Madeleine  Al- 
bright noted  in  a speech  in  i 
San  Francisco  on  her  way  to 
the  Hong  Kong  handover 
ceremony.  “The  history  of 
this  century  teaches  us  the 
wisdom  of  trying  to  bring 
such  a power  into  the  fold  as  a 

responsible  participant  in  the 
international  system,  rather 

than  driving  it  out  into  the 
wilderness  of  isolation.” 

It  is  not  clear  that  the  US 
could  make  such  an  isolation 
stick,  given  the  holes  in  its 
policy  of  “dual  containment1’ 
for  Iraq  and  Iran.  So  the  US  is 
gamiitinp  that  China's  eco- 
nomic development  will  inev- 
itably liberalise  its  system. 

The  White  House  national 
security  adviser.  Sandy 
Berger,  told  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  last  month 
that  be  doubted  that  China 
could  “successfoly  wato  the 
next  great  leap  toward  a mod- 
em economy  in  the  informa- 
tion age  without  producing 
the  result  of  empowering  its 
people,  further  decentralising 
decision-making  and.  giving 
its  citizens  more  choice  in 
their  lives”.  But  that  slow 
strategy  of  engaging  China 
depends  on  regional  stability. 
Hence  Washington's  nervous- 
ness over  the  fete  of  Hong 
Kong  and  China's  latest 
pledge  to  secure  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Taiwan.  Add  the  dis- 
puted islands  of  the  China 
seas,  and  the  temptations  for 
a confident  China  to  start  act- 
ing again  like  a great  power 
could  test  America’s  hope  of 
engagement  to  the  limit 


A Beijing  performer,  exhausted  by  the  all-night  celebrations  in  Tiananmen  Square,  sleeps  soundly  on  his  drums  yesterday  photograph;  efdk  oe  castro 


Jiang  delivers  a taste  of  the  things  to  come 


CHINESE  PLANS/John  Gittings  on  how  the  motherland  can  ^JftSSSES 
have  its  reunification  cake,  while  Hong  Kong  carries  on  eating 

rection  is  It  going  to  roll? 

“stepping  forward  deed-  Beijing  might  have  im-  Thoughtful  observers  of 
sively  and  creating  a blue-  posed.  The  heavy-handed  mainland  politics  suggest 
print  for  1997”  which,  in  introduction  of  the  APCs  of  two  different  scenarios. 

Mr  Deng's  phrase,  set  Hong  the  People’s  Liberation  The  first  is  that  Mr  Jiang 


A BEAMING  President 
Jiang  Zemin  admixed 
his  handiwork:  a piece 
of  calligraphy  proclaiming 
“Hong  Kong’s  Tomorrow 
Will  Be  Even  Better!” 


The  first  Is  that  Mr  Jiang 


Kongers’  minds  at  ease. 


Army  — whom  he  cannot  j limits  himself  to  playing 


These  examples  of  Bey-  entirely  control  — into 


It  may  not  have  been  very  ing-type  political  culture,  Hong  Kong  conveys  a Ba- 


the nationalist  card — espe- 
cially that  of  Hong  Kong  — 


modest,  but  the  message 
written  at  yesterday’s  cere- 


on  display  within  hours  of  I wrar  of  how  might  for  all  its  worth.  It  is  sug- 


the  handover,  jar  many  be  much  worse. 


gested  that  he  may  advance 


mony  for  the  new  Hong  Hong  Kongers  who  are  used  His  speech  yesterday  of-  the  date  of  the  16th  Com- 


Kong  government  contains  to  less  stereotyped  forms  of  fered  important  guaran- 


an  Important  sub-text. 
Whether  Hong  Kong’s 
future  will  be  better  or  not 
depends  very  largely  on 
China  — and  on  Mr  Jiang. ' 

The  new  chief  executive, 
Tung  Chee-hwa,  had  just 


munist  Party  Congress  in 
the  autumn  to  take  advan- 


pnbllc  utterance.  tees.  His  reiteration  of  com-  the  autumn  to  take  advan- 

The  most  telling  moment  mitments  to  the  Joint  tage  of  the  personal  boost 
in  the  ceremony  came  at  Declaration  and  the  exten-  he  has  gained  from  Hong 


the  end  — when  Mr  Jiang  sion  of  democracy  was  mea- 
walked  briskly  away  with  sored  and  significant,  and 


his  entourage,  leaving  Mr. 
Tung:  trying  to  keep  .up 


Declaration  and  the  exten-  he  has  gained  from  Hong 
sion  of  democracy  was  mea-  Kong’s  handover, 
sored  and  significant,  and  Having  rearranged  the 


expressed  his  gratitude  to  from  behind.  Yet  these  can 


Mr  Jiang  and  “the  entire 
leadership  of  China”  for 
their  support,  and  praised 
the  late  Deng  Xiaoping  for 


also  be  seen  as  salutary 


Emphasis  on  reunification  with  Taiwan 


£ 9ives  Beijing  every  incentive  not  to  mar 


part  of  China  now  and  it  — " 

3^£Z£S£S5855  ,ma9e  of  Hong  Kong’s  stability 

psychologically  cost-free. 

Mr  Tung’s  gratitude  is  in  showed  some  awareness  of  I parly  leadership  to  his  ad- 


an  important  sense  justl-  foreign  unease. 


vantage,  he  might  then  pay 
a state  visit  to  the  United 


fled.  Opinion  polls  show  Hong  Kong’s  dependence  a state  visit  to  the  United 
that  Hong  Kong  minds  upon  the  future  coarse  of  States  and  begin  pursuing 
would  have  been  most  ef-  Chinese  politics  is  self-evi-  the  ultimate  reunification 
fectualiy  “set  at  ease”  In  dently  important.  If  Beijing  prize— Taiwan. 

1984  if  China  had  agreed  to  repudiated  the  1989  massa-  Tackling  such  domestic 


fectualiy  “set  at  ease”  In 
1984  if  China  had  agreed  to 


maintain  the  status  quo  of  I ere,  a central  issue  which 


Tackling  such  domestic 
problems  as  unemploy- 


Brltish  rule — bnt  that  was  now  excludes  from  power  ment,  widening  income 


never  a realistic  option.  the  Hong  Kong  democrats  gaps  party  corruption 
Instead,  Mr  Deng  devised  — regarded  by  China  as  would  take  second  place  to 
a formula  which,  if  adhered  subversive  because  of  their  this  new  nationalistic 
to,  may  allow  China  to  have  denunciation  of  the  massa-  enterprise  — ft  would  also 


gaps  and  party  corruption 
would  take  second  place  to 


to,  may  allow  China  to  have  denunciation  of  the  massa- 
its  reunification  cake  while  ere — would  disappear. 


Hong  Kong  carries  on  eat-  It  is  likely  the  official 


ing  more  or  less  in  the  way  version  of  the  tragedy  will 


to  which  it  is  accustomed.  eventually  have  to  he 


Mr  Jiang  has  defended  “revised”,  as  the  Conunn- 
the  agreement  against  nist  Party  has  done  in 


harsher  interpretations 
which  hardline  leaders  in 


many  controversial  epi- 
sodes of  its  history  before. 


help  to  keep  the  PLA 
happy. 

In  the  short  run,  a new 
emphasis  on  reunification 
with  Taiwan  could  help 
Hang  Kong,  where  Beijing 
would  have  every  incentive 
not  to  mar  the  image  of  Its 


“stability”.  But  it  could 
also  increase  the  pressure 
on  Mr  Tung  to  allow  noth- 
ing to  disturb  thk  image.  It 
might  disrupt  China’s  own 
stability,  if  Its  social  prob- 
lems were  neglected,  with  a 
knock-on  effect  upon  Hong 
Kong. 

Mr  Jiang's  second  option 
is  more  radical— to  resume 
the  quest  for  political 
reform  which  Mr  Deng 
started  in  the  1980s  hot 
abandoned  within  a few 
years.  Mainland  intellectu- 
als in  touch  with  party 
moderates  argue  that  the 
chance  should  be  seized. 

Mr  Jiang  could  do  so  by 
using  his  position  to  stress 
the  importance-  of  the  rule 
of -law.  and  by  taking  steps 
to  carry  out  democratic 
elections  for  local  govern- 
ment, perhaps  even  up  to 
the  provincial  level.  (At 
present  these  are  limited  to 
village  contests). 

It  would  only  take  a rela- 
tively small  signal  from  Mr 
Jiang,  it  is  argued,  to  trans- 
form the  direction  of  Chi- 
nese political  life.  It  would 
also  be  immensely  encour- 
aging for  those  In  Hong 
Kong  who  now  fear  more 
pressure  from  Beijing  to 
slow  down  the  pace  of  dem- 
ocratic reform. 

But  few  observers  would 
rate  the  chances  of  a radi- 
cal initiative  from  Mr  Jiang 
very  highly.  If  it  comes, 
they  say,  it  will  have  to 
wait  for  the  next  leadership 
generation  in  Beijing. 
Meanwhile,  Hong  Kong 
must  hang  on  and  defend 
its  own  political  autonomy 
as  best  it  can. 


Blair  adopts  jaw-jaw  approach 


BRITISH  HOPES/Diplomatic  Editor 
Ian  Black  on  the  Government's  game  plan 
for  keeping  Beijing  to  its  pledges 


M MlSTTS  to  China  by  Tony 
U Blair  and  the  Foreign 

W Secretary,  Robin  Cook, 
are  intended  to  build  good 
relations  with  China  after  the 
Hong  Kong  handover,  but  the 
business  of  watching  the  fbr- 
! mer  colony's  special  status 
, will  be  conducted  by  regular 
meetings  until  beyond  the 

mtTlpnniiim 

Downing  Street  confirmed 
yesterday  that  Mr  Biair  will 
take  up  an  Invitation  from 
President  Jiang  Zemin  and  fly 
to  Beijing  next  year,  while  Mr  j 
Cook  will  go  before  Christ- 1 
mas,  at  the  tim>  as  a 
return  trip  to  Hong  Kong. 

But  as  the  British  govern- 
ment contemplates  the  post- 
handover  period,  it  is  sharply 
aware  that  although  its  eco- 
nomic interest  In,  and  moral 
commitment  to,  the  former 
colony  remains  strong,  Its 
ability  to  influence  events  has 
been  badly  weakened. 

Problems  arising  in  future 


will  be  handled  by  the  Joint 
Liaison  Group  set  up  under 
the  1984  Joint  Declaration  to 
monitor  implementation  of 
the  handover.  The  JLG, 
headed  by  senior  officials, 
met  in  Hong  Kong  in  May  and 
will  next  convene  in  Beijing 
in  the  autumn. 

JLG  sessions.  Interspersed 
with  working  group  meetings 
of  lower -level  diplomats,  are 

to  continue  until  January  1, 
2001,  just  three  years  into  the 
50-year  period  China  has 
pledged  to  maintain  Hong 
Kong’s  democratic  system. 

Other  existing  structures 
remain  in  place:  the  Foreign 
Office’s  Hong  Kong  depart- 
ment, one  of  its  biggest,  is  un- 
changed. while  the  British 
consulate-general  in  Hong 
Kong  is  to  be  the  biggest  Brit- 
ish consulate  in  the  world.  • 

Mr  Cook  was  quick  to  set ; 
the  new- tone  yesterday:! 
“Hong  Kong  can  be  a bridge 

over  which.  Britain  and.  China ! 


can  increase  trade  and  coop- 
eration.” he  said  before 
returning  to  London. 

“But  like  any  bridge  it  will 
only  be  as  secure  as  its  foun- 
dations, and  the  Arm  founda- 
tions . . . must  be  the  commit- 
ments in  the.  Joint 
Declaration  to  the  prosperity 
and  freedom  of  Hong  Kong.” 

He  and  Mr  Blair  have  both 
said ' there  Is  no  point  in 
threatening  China  with  dire 
consequences  if  it  fells  to  live 
up  to  its  obligations,  though 
in  feet  there  Is  little  of  sub- 
stance to  threaten. 

With  trade  and  investment 
Interests  paramount,  Brit- 
ain’s sole  chance  of  pressur-  i 
ing  China  would  be  to  mobi- 
lise international  support  to 
cajole  Beijing  back  into  line. 

Britain  worked  hard  to  se- 
cure pledges  on  Hong  Kang  at 
the  European  Union  summit 
in  Amsterdam  and  at  the  G7 
meeting  in  Denver,  though 
China's  response  was  that 
what  happened  after  the 
handover  was  an  internal 
affair 

If  Beijing  does  follow  that 
line,  the  United  Nations  — 
where  the  Joint  Declaration 
has  the  status  of  an.  interna- 


tional treaty  — could  be 
brought  into  play,  though  as 
one  of  the  five  permanent 
members  of  the  Security 
Council,  China  could  veto 
anything  it  disliked. 

Accentuating  the  positive. 
Mr  Cook  said  he  had  received 
assurances  from  Qian  Qi- 
chen,  China's  foreign  minis- 
ter, and  Hong  Kong's  new 
chief  executive,  Tung  Chee- 
hwa,  that  elections  for  a new 
legislature  would  be  held 
within  a year. 

But  he  put  down  a marker 
by  saying  Britain  would  con- 
tinue to  recognise  Martin  Lee 
of  the  Hong  Kong  Democratic 
Party  as  leader  of  Hong 
Kong's  largest  party.  And  he 
added  that  Britain,  would 
monitor  the  elections 
“closely"  to  ensure  they  were 
free  and  fair. 

Britain’s  strongest  support 
comes  from  the  United  States, 
the  only  other  country  to  boy- 
cott the  swearing-in  cere- 
mony of  the  Beijing-appointed 
provisional  legislature.  But 
the  US  learned  the  hard  way 
that  EU  partners  with  signifi- 
cant trading  interests  were 
not  keen  to  upset  China  by 
following  suit. 


O Despite  our  society9^ 
best  attempts  to  keep 
it  at  bay.  Death  has 
suddenly  elbowed  its  way 
front  and  centre  stage. 
The  assisted  death  debate 
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WORLD  NEWS  7 


French  cause  is  weakened  by 
left-right  clash  of  two  leaders 


Paul  Webster  In  Parts 


ANEW  policy  clash  be- 
tween France's 
Gaullist  president 
and  its  Socialist 
prime  minister  has  seriously 
weakened  the  country's  nego- 
tiating position  before  next 
week’s  Nato  summit  in 
Madrid. 

Lionel  Jospin's  governing 
leftwing  coalition.- which  hag 
already  shown  HigsnHgft»rti«n 
with  President  Jacques  Chir- 
ac’s handling  of  the  Amster- 
dam summit  and  the  G7  meet- 
ing in  Denver,  has  swept 
aside  unwritten  rules  on  “co- 
habitation'’ which  reserve  de- 
fence, foreign  affairs  and 
Europe  for  the  president. 

Tension  between  the  offices 
of  the  president  and  the  prime 
minister  over  Nato  became 
public  at  the  weekend  when 
the  foreign  minister,  Hubert 
Vedrine,  indicated  through  a 
spokesman  that  the  govern- 
ment had  pre-empted  Mr 
Chirac’s  room  to  manoeuvre 
at  Madrid. 


The  spokesman.  Jacques 
Rnmmelhardt,  said  French 
conditions  on  further  reinte- 
gration in  Nato  bad  not  been 
fulfilled  — confirmation 
the  month-old  leftwing  gov- 
ernment would  oppose  any 
presidential  move  to  speed  up 
closer  contacts. 


Claims  that  France 
speaks  with  one 
voice  on  Europe 
no  longer  stand  up 


The  right.  Jed  by  the  Gaull- 
ist RPR  leader-designate,  Phi- 
lippe Sfegntn.  hit  hack  by  say- 
ing that  Mr  Jospin  wanted  to 
develop  a dual  presidency  and 
was  exploiting  foreign  affairs 
to  cover  up  dismal  domestic 
news  and  broken  electoral 
promises. 

Mr  Jospin,  preoccupied  by 
bad  employment  figures  and 
depressing  economic  statis- 
tics, will  not  go  to  Madrid. 


leaving  final  responsibility  to 
the  president  No  plans  have 
been  made  for  a pre-Nato  dis- 
cussion between  the  two  lead- 
ers, but  claims  that  Prance 
still  speaks  with  a stogie 
voice  on  foreign.  European 
and  defence  issues  no  longer 
appear  to  stand  up. 

Even  without  the  adminis- 
trative clash,  Mr  Chirac’s 
Nato  reintegration  policy  — 
France  pulled  out  of  the  com- 
mand structure  in  1966  — was 
in  jeopardy.  When  he  pro- 
posed closer  relations  in  De- 
cember 1995,  Mr  Chirac's 
three  mai^  /-lmriiHnng  were 
an  agreement  with  Russia 
over  future  relations  with 
Nato,  a place  for  Romania 
among  eastern  European  ap- 
plicant members,  and  more 
senior  command  posts  for 
Europeans  as  part  of  moves  to 
develop  a European  defence 
policy. 

Only  the  first  condition  has 
been  fulfilled-  Using  Britain 
and  Germany  as  allies,  the 
United  States  has  blocked 
Romania's  bid  to  Join  Poland. 
Hungary  and  the  Czech 


Madrid  tries  to  shake  off 
phantom  opera’s  curse 


John  Hooper  to  Madrid 


IADRID’S  inhabitants 
are  so  accustomed  to 
seeing  the  huge,  grey, 
hexagonal  building  near  the 
royal  palace  barred  and  shut- 
tered or  smothered  with  scaf- 
folding, that  they  find  it  hard 
to  accept  it  once  had  a use. 

But  in  three  months’  time  it 
seems  certain  the  Teatro 
Real.  Europe’s  third  largest 
theatre  and  one  of  the  legend- 
ary opera  houses  of  the  last 
century,  will  reopen.  It  will 
do  so  hugely  over  budget  and 
wildly  behind  schedule.  But  it 
will  reopen. 

“Without  doubt  — whoever 
falls  by  the  wayside.”  said  the 
theatre's  spokesman.  Tamils 
Martin  de  Vidales. 

Assurances  are  necessary. 
The  Real  was  to  have  been 
ready,  at  a cost  of  £29  million, 
for  Madrid's  turn  as  the  Euro- 
pean Union's-  capital  of  cut 
ture  In  1992.  But  the  bill  has 
since  risen  to  nearer  £100  mil- 
lion and  the  reinauguration 
has  been  repeatedly  delayed 
by  mishap  and  dispute. 

Such  has  been  the  air  of  ca- 
lamity surrounding  the  Real 
that  there  has  been  wry  talk 
of  a "phantom”. 

The  architect  originally  in 
charge  died  of  a heart  attack 
while  giving  details  of  his 
plans  to  journalists.  His  suc- 
cessor imposed  sweeping 
changes  which,  according  to 
one  of  his  team,  raised  the 
cost  by  £15  million. 

The  construction  company 
went  into  receivership.  The 
centrepiece  of  the  audito- 
rium, a £400,000  chandelier 


Real  trouble 


1850 Teatro  Real  opens 
after  32  years  under 
construction 

1925  Ceases  to  stage  opera. 
Used  as  ballroom,  lower 
house  of  parliament, 
arsenal  and  barracks 
1965 Reopens  fox' concerts 
1988 Closes  down  to  be 
restored  as  opera  house. 
Reopening  set  for  1992 
November 1 994 Reopening 
set  for  October  1995 
January  1 995 Madrid  town 
council  pulls  out  of 
consortium  ftmding 
project.  Reopening  put  bade 
to  October  1997 
January  1996 Elena 
Salgado  named  as  director 
Jwie  1996  Salgado  forced  to 
resign  by  incoming 
government.  Five  theatre 
governors  quit  in  protest 
February 1 997 The  artistic 
director  resignsreportedly 
after  rows  with 
government  officials.  A 
lawyer  from  the  Canary 
TuTawdc  mail  a manager 


weighing  2.7  tons,  crashed  to 
the  ground.  And  all  1,800  seats 
have  to  be  reupholstered  after 
they  were  found  not  to  be 
flameproof 

Even  some  of  those  closest 
to  the  project  doubt  that  the 
latest  deadline  can  be  met 
Last  month,  two  theatre  gov- 
ernors issued  a press  release 
saying  the  revised  date  was 
incompatible  with  more 
changes.  These  include  a deci- 
sion  earlier  this  year  to 


repaint  the  grey  auditorium 
crimson. 

If  it  finally  goes  ahead,  how- 
ever, the  reopening  of  the 
Real  will  end  the  anomaly  of  a 
country  with  more  than  its 
share  of  great  opera  singers 
— Placido  Domingo,  Monser- 
rat  CabaHS,  Jose  Carreras, 
Teresa  Berganza  and  Alfredo 
Kraus  — not  having  a single 
great  opera  house  (Barcelo- 
na's Liceo  burnt  down  three 
years  ago). 

Such  is  the  unsatisfied  ap- 
petite for  opera  in  Spain  that 
when  tickets  »nri  subscrip- 
tions for  the  Real  went  on  sale 
last  month  there  wsre  more 
than  400,000  calls  to  the  box 
office  on  the  first  day. 

Whether  the  theatre  and  its 
frequently  revised  pro- 
gramme can  satisfy  that  appe- 
tite is  the  latest  of  innumera- 
ble controversies. 

Spain's  new  conservative 
government  is  determined 
there  should  be  no  more  cost 
overruns  when  tbe  theatre  is 
operational.  The  amount  to  he 
paid  to  any  one  singer  has 
been  capped  at  £15,000.  Tor 
that  money  we’re  not  going  to 
have  Pavarotti  singing  here.” 
said  the  Real’s  spokesmaxL 

Its  first  director,  Elena  Sal- 
gado, who  was  removed  by  the 
present  government,  fears  the 
production  could  be  “provin- 
cial". She  says  there  are  too 
many  little-known  Spanish 
works  on  the  programme  and 
that  plans  for  bringing  tbe  or- 
chestra up  to  international 
standards  have  been  aban- 
doned since  her  departure. 

“If  an  opera  house  starts  off 
in  the  third  division  it  will 
stay  there.”  she  added. 
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Republic  in  the  first  wave  of 
new  Nato  members.  The  US 
has  also  vetoed  France’s 
moves  for  the  appointment  of 
a European  to  replace  an 
American  admiral  as  com- 
mander of  the  southern  Euro- 
pean and  Mediterranean 
region. 


The  right  claims 
that  Mr  Jospin 
wants  to  develop 
a dual  presidency 


“Frankly,  the  president 
over-reached  himself  after  his 
first  attempts  at  reintegration 
were  received  warmly  by  the 
US,  Britain  and  Germany,”  a 
defence  official  said.  “He 
asked  too  much  and  the  diplo- 
matic contacts  since  then 
have  been  clumsy.  Denver 
showed  how  little  tbe  Ameri- 
can administration  Is  ready 
to  listen  to  Europe." 

The  president’s  leftwing 


critics  fear  that  the  shock  of 
the  right’s  parliamentary  poll 
defeat  on  June  1 has  under- 
mined his  determination  to 
defend  French  interests. 
Chaos  among  rightwing  par- 
ties, which  are  undergoing 
lengthy  and  acrimonious 
reconstruction,  has  left  him 
without  real  domestic 
support 

Mr  Jospin  was  privately 
critical  of  Mr  Chirac's  atti- 
tude at  Amsterdam,  where 
France  felled  to  gain  signifi- 
cant guarantees  on  a “social 
Europe",  and  implicitly  at- 
tacked him  for  weakness  at 
Denver  by  tilling  the  national 
assembly  that  Europe  had 
bowed  to  US  “hegemony". 

But  the  clash  has  also 
thrown  light  on  Mr  Jospin’s 
poor  position  in  any  eventual 
confrontation.  The  Socialist- 
led  government’s  decisions  on 
Europe  and  defence  are  lim- 
ited by  nationalistic  coalition 
partners,  including  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  tbe  Citi- 
zens’ Movement  led  by  the 
former  defence  minister, 
Jean-Pierre  Chevenement. 
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Greens  on  scent 
of  Chanel  No  5 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 


MARILYN  Monroe’s 
pyjamas  have  been 
added  to  the  list  of 
potential  ecological  disas- 
ters. A boycott  of  the 
world’s  most  famous  scent. 
Chanel  No  5,  which  the  star 
said  was  the  only  thing  she 
wore  to  bed.  is  now  in  the 
air. 

No  5’s  secret  formula, 
more  heavily  guarded  than 
that  of  Coca-Cola,  has  not 
changed  since  it  was  in- 
vented by  Ernest  Beaux  in 
1920.  But  sharp-nosed  envi- 
ronmental detectives  say 
the  core  of  the  fragrance 
comes  from  a rare  Amazon 
tree  known  as  Pan  Rosa  or 
Anlba  Dncker. 

And  while  it  needed  only 
a few  drops  to  make  Mon- 
roe feel  almost  over- 
dressed. the  hundreds  a£4 
gallons  of  essential  oil 
needed  to  keep  the  rest  of 
the  female  population  fra- 
grant have  allegedly  all  but 
wiped  out  the  180ft  per- 
fumed trees. 


Guigou  plans 
tougher  laws 
on  child 
sex  crimes 


Yesterday,  the  European 
environmental  group. 
Robin  des  Bois,  which 
recently  protested  against 
the  use  of  rare  wood  in  the 
new  Francois  Mitterrand 
National  Library,  said  it 
was  ready  to  do  battle  with 
the  fashion  and  perfume 
house.  According  to  United 
Nations  figures.  3,000  trees 
a year  have  to  be  cut  down 
to  provide  the  30  tonnes  of 
scented  oil  supplied  to  the 
world’s  perfume-makers. 

In  1995,  Pan  Rosa  was 
listed  as  an  endangered 
species,  but  Chanel  will  not 
say  whether  the  essence  is 
still  at  the  heart  of  No  5.  ac- 
cording to  Jacky  Bonne- 
main,  of  Robin  des  Bois. 
After  being  told  by  the  firm 
that  the  formula  would 
remain  a secret,  the  envi- 
ronmental group  has 
warned  Chanel  that  it  will 
start  a European-wide  boy- 
cott campaign  in  the 
autumn  unless  it  is  sure 
that  only  synthetic  oils  are 
used.  About  30  green 
ips  are  being  readied 
»r  battle. 


grout 
for  lw 


The  renowned  eye  surgeon  Svyatoslav  Fyodorov,  a one-time  candidate  for  the  Russian 
presidency,  carried  out  a cataract  operation  on  an  elephant’s  eye  yesterday  at  a Moscow 
animal  hospital.  It  is  hoped  the  beast’s  sight  will  return  photograph,  vlachmr  mashatin 


News  in  brief 

Landmine  kills 
four  in  India 

Four  political  activists  were 
killed  and  several  injured  yes- 
terday when  suspected  left- 
wing  militants  exploded  a 
landmine  in  the  southern  In- 
dian state  of  Andhra  Pradesh, 
the  Press  Trust  of  India  said. 

It  quoted  police  as  saying  a 
group  of  Indian  Congress 
party  workers  were  travelling 
to  a party  meeting  when 
members  of  the  outlawed 


People's  War  Group,  a Maoist 
militant  organisation,  trig- 
gered the  blast  — Reuter. 

Swimming  deaths 

Forty-eight  people  have 
drowned  in  Moscow’s  ponds 
and  rivers  since  the  swim- 
ming season  began  in  May, 
the  city's  ambulance  service 
said  yesterday.  — AP. 

Killer  jailed  for  life 

A South  African  convicted  of 
11  murders,  including  that  of 
a girl  aged  10,  during  a six- 


month  period  was  sentenced 
to  five  life  sentences  plus  140 
years  in  Pietermaritzburg  on 
Monday.  Five  of  the  murders 
occurred  after  Christopher 
Mhlengwa  Zikode  was 
released  on  £42.50  bail  in 
August  1995.  — AP. 

Hounded  to  death 

Six  men  are  accused  of  mur- 
dering a factory  worker  who 
criticised  them  for  hurling 
rocks  at  a barking  dog  in  Hy- 
derabad. 900  miles  south  of 
New  Delhi,  on  Monday. — AP. 


Paul  Webstar  in  Parte 


QTOICTKR  laws  on  sexual 
aZscrimes  against  children 
and  better  facilities  for 
abused  victims  to  make  com- 
plaints were  promised  by  the 
new  Socialist-led  government 
in  France  yesterday. 

The  justice  minister.  Elisa- 
beth Guigou.  also  announced 
that  she  would  propose  revis- 
ing laws  on  nationality  when 
parliament  meets  in  the 
autumn  — with  a view  to 
restoring  the  automatic  right 
of  citizenship  to  anyone  born 
in  France 

Ms  Guigou,  the  first  woman 
to  hold  the  justice  post,  told 
the  rightwing  newspaper  Le 
Figaro  that  she  was  now 
studying  the  previous  Gaull- 
ist-Ied  government’s  inten- 
tion to  increase  penalties  for 
sexual  abuse  against  children 
and  to  introduce  measures  to 
treat  and  maintain  contact 
with  offenders  after  they 
leave  prison. 

Her  remarks  were  made 
against  the  background  of  last 
month’s  well-publicised 
round-up  of  dealers  and  buy- 
ers of  child  pornographic  vid- 
eos, during  which  police 
raided  800  homes. 

The  co-ordinated  swoop  co- 
incided with  a Paris  court 

case  in  which  71  men  were 
charged  with  encouraging  the 
corruption  of  children  by 
buying  videos  imported  from 
Colombia. 

A number  erf  cases  of  rape 
or  indecent  assault  by  adults 
working  with  children  have 
also  come  to  light  in  France 
recently. 

•’Every  day  we  see  cases  of 
sexual  delinquency  and  real- 
ise that  we  have  made  very 
little  progress  in  this  area,” 
said  Ms  Guigou.  “This  In- 
volves the  training  of  judges 
and  all  those  who  are  in  con- 
tact with  minors. 

“I  won’t  be  satisfied  just  by 
legislating  for  increased  pen- 
alties. 1 am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  statute  of 
limitation  over  prosecution  of 
people  in  authority  accused  at 
sexual  abuse  long  after  the 
events.” 

A newly-commissioned 
study  has  also  started  to  look 
at  ways  of  making  it  easier 
for  children  to  contact  some- 
one in  authority  to  whom 
they  can  speak,  particularly 
in  schools. 


THE  PANASONIC 
SUPER  G3  LASER  FAX 

The  new  UF-8S0  doesn’t  hang 
about  it%  capable  of  sending 
an  entire  page  in  around  3 
seconds,  thanks  to  the  Super 
G3  modem  (33.6-Kbps)  - the 
cutting  edge  ot  technology 
developed  by  Panasonic,  the 
pioneere  of  modem  taxes. 


tt  doesn't  stop  there.  With 
the  latest  JBIG  compression 
capabilities,  it's  able  lo  send 
documents  wtth  photographs  or 
back- shaded  text,  which  will 
then  be  clearly  reproduced  the 
other  end.  in  remarkably  less 
time  than  conventional  faxes. 

But  speed  isn't  everything. 
It  comes  with  a 70  page 
memory  as  standard,  that's 
upgradable  to  740  pages:  a 
250  sheet  paper  drawer  that 
can  be  expanded  to  1000 
sheets;  and  PC  network 
compatibility,  it  all  adds  up  to 
an  impressive  machine. 

So  if  you  need  the  ultimate 
lax  machine  that  can  keep  up 
vnth  your  bu8lnew  needs,  catch 

” up  with  the  Panasonic  UMBO. 
For  more  information  call  free  on 

0500  40  40  41 
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Two  steps  to  nirvana 


Labour’s  economic  competence  is  on  trial 


HISTORY  was  made  in  Hong  Kong  this 
week,  but  today’s  Budget,  the  first  by  a 
Labour  Chancellor  since  Denis  Healey 
in  1979,  ought  nevertheless  to  be  the 
more  important  turning-point  for  the 
British  nation  and  the  British  people. 
The  handover  after  all,  was  essentially 
about  minimising  change.  Its  objective 
was  to  ensure  Hong  Kong’s  economic 
continuity  while  drawing  a dignified 
line  under  the  imperial  past  Gordon 
Brown’s  Budget  is  — or  should  be  — 
about  creating  change.  It  needs  to  be  a 
Budget  which  does  things  differently 
from  the  way  they  were  done  in  the 
past.  It  is  Labour’s  chance  to  prove  that 
it  commands  new  ways  of  advancing 
the  interests  of  the  people  in  a future 
dominated  by  global  free  trade.  If  it 
doesn’t  change  anything.  Mr  Brown's 
Budget  will  have  been  a failure 
It  will  shape  our  lives,  of  course,  as 
all  Budgets  must,  but  this  one  must  be 
about  more  than  the  usual  few  pence  on 
this  or  that.  For  it  is  New  Labour’s 
opportunity  to  show  us  the  world  that  it 
wishes  to  create.  Much  of  the  election 
campaign  and  the  positioning  on  eco- 
nomic policy  which  preceded  it  were 
essentially  about  defining  what  Labour 
would  not  be,  and  Mr  Brown’s  speech 
this  afternoon  will  undoubtedly  con- 
tinue partly  in  that  vein,  exorcising  and 
being  seen  to  exorcise  some  of  the 
ghosts  of  Labour's  past  But  the  test 
that  matters  is  whether  Mr  Brown  can 
change  Britain’s  economic  priorities, 
not  whether  he  can  manage  them  bet- 
ter. This  Budget  has  to  show  that  the 
Government  is  determined  to  begin  the 
reconstruction  of  Britain  on  a new 
basis  including  a start  towards  revers- 
ing the  grotesque  maldistribution  of 
incomes  that  has  characterised  the  past 
18  years.  If  it  does  that,  then  Tony 
Blair's  government  can  consolidate  the 
respect  which  it  has  gained  in  its  first 
two  months  of  office.  If  it  doesn’t  then 
Labour’s  painstakingly  assembled  repu- 


only  a couple  of  decisions  away  from 
that  economic  nirvana. 


Places  where  the  sun  never  sets 

The  bad  news  is  the  Government  has  little  to  say  about  them 


HONG  KONG’s  last  hurrahs  have  faded 
away  and  a thousand  poignant  fare- 
wells written  to  an  imperial  sunset 
Some  mistake,  surely?  The  jewel  in  the 
crown  has  certainly  gone  forever,  but 
Britain’s  legacy  is  not  quite  spent 

One  noisy  reminder  came  on  the  big 
day  itself,  as  Montserrat’s  ash-spewing 
volcano  sent  the  Foreign  Office  scurry- 
ing to  meet  its  responsibilities  in  the 
eastern  Caribbean.  But  that  little  island 
is  just  one  of  13  remaining  dependent 
territories  — called  colonies  in  less 
politically  correct  days  — which  still  fly 
the  Union  flag,  are  ruled  by  governors 
and  look  to  London  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems. None  of  these  are  on  the  scale 
posed  by  China's  long-stated  desire  for 
“reunification”  with  Hong  Kong.  But 
nor  can  they  be  safely  or  fairly  ignored. 

From  the  Falklands  in  the  depths  of 
the  South  Atlantic  to  Pitcairn  in  the 
Pacific,  where  just  55  descendants  of 
the  Bounty  mutineers  live  off  HMG’s 
subsidies,  difficulties  beckon.  Argentin- 
ian claims  on  the  Malvinas  and  Spanish 
eyes  on  Gibraltar  — Europe’s  last  col- 
ony — pose  specific  questions,  the  latter 
complicated  by  the  irreconcilable  needs 
of  getting  on  with  Madrid  and  respect- 
ing the  wishes  of  the  Rock  “scorpions.” 
It  is  striking  that  both  these  — largely 
white,  and  disputed  — territories  have 
full  British  citizenship.  The  other  11 
DTs  do  not  under  the  terms  of  the  1981 
Nationality  Act.  Some,  like  the  Cayman 
Islands,  with  300  banks,  do  not  need  it. 
But  on  remote  St  Helena  (pop.  5,500). 
where  they  have  had  no  good  news 


since  Napoleon  died,  no  economy  to 
speak  of  and  no  other  homeland  but 
Britain,  they  think  of  little  else. 

Wealthy  Bermuda,  a sun-drenched 
relic  of  the  swashbuckling  days  of  early 
imperial  plunder,  wants  little  from  Lon- 
don, but  it  and  other  Caribbean  territo- 
ries grapple  with  tough,  modern  and 
trans-national  issues  for  which,  four 
centuries  on,  Britain  is  still  ultimately 
responsible  — drug-smuggling,  money- 
laundering  and  illegal  immigration. 

Hong  Kong’s  departure  was  no  sur- 
prise, but  now  it  has  gone  Britain  needs 
to  remember  that  it  has  a permanent 
empire  of  territories  too  small,  too  poor 
or  too  dependent  to  ever  contemplate 
de-colonisation.  In  a recent  debate  in 
the  Lords  the  Foreign  Office  under 
secretary  Baroness  Symons  made  it- 
clear  that  New  Labour  would  have  little 
to  say  about  these  old  colonies.  Some  of 
their  remaining  180.000  inhabitants  had 
harboured  hopes  that  after  Hong  Kong, 
changes  might  be  afoot;  that  poor  St 
Helena,  at  least  might  be  drawn  closer 
to  Britannia’s  ample  bosom.  But  the 
FCO  insists  no  major  policy  shifts  are 
planned.  In  three  of  the  DTs  — unin- 
habited British  Antarctic  territory,  the 
South  Sandwich  Islands  and  British 
Indian  Ocean  Territory  — no-one  cares 
but  the  odd  penguin  or  visiting  scien- 
tist But  elsewhere  they  do,  and  laugh 
wryly  at  the  joke  former  Hong  Kong 
Legislative  Council  member  Emily  Lau 
used  to  tell:  why  does  the  sun  never  set 
on  the  British  empire?  Because  God 
does  not  trust  the  British  in  the  dark. 


Raining  the  wrong  sort  of  rain 

Plugging  leaky  pipes  is  still  the  key  to  reducing  consumption 


ARE  WE  facing  a new  threat:  global 
cooling?  It  was  not  just  the  wettest  June 
for  over  a century  but  one  of  the 
gloomiest  with  28  per  cent  less  sun  than 
the  average.  If  you  think  you  can 
remember  similar  wet  summers  in 
childhood  — disrupted  test  matches, 
delayed  Wimbledon  games,  rain  sodden 
races  — think  again  The  last  time  it 
rained  as  much  in  June  in  Britain, 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  running  for  the 
US  Presidency,  Florence  Nightingale 
was  opening  her  nursing  school  at  St 
Thomas’,  and  the  first  Pony  Express 
courier  reached  California  with  letters 
posted  in  Missouri  ll  days  previously. 
That  was  in  i860.  The  Met  Office  yester- 
day revealed  133.7mm  of  rain  — over 
five  indies — fell  on  Britain  last  month. 
This  was  more  than  twice  the  June 
average  and  four  times  as  much  as  June 
last  year.  Yet,  as  the  environment 
agency  explained  last  week,  it  was  the 
wrong  sort  of  rain:  too  heavy  so  too 


much  ran  straight  into  the  sea;  and  too 
late.  If  drought  orders  are  to  be  lifted, 
we  need  much  more  Winter  rain  (when 
there  is  less  vegetation  to  absorb  the 
water)  to  replenish  the  underground 
water  which  supplies  most  of  southern 
England.  After  last  month,  it  might 
sound  silly  to  talk  about  semi-arid 
Essex  but  one  month’s  exceptional  rain 
is  not  going  to  change  the  county’s  new 
geographical  classification.  After  the 
driest  two-year  period  in  200  years,  the 
aquifers  are  empiy.  Two  million  people 
in  the  South  of  England  and  East  Anglia 
are  already  subject  to  hosepipe  bans 
with  water  companies  indicating  more 
bans  are  Imminent 
Every  individual  can  play  a part  in 
cutting  consumption  but  reducing 
water  company  leaks  remains  the  key. 
Thames  loses  four  out  of  every  10  gal- 
lons. Anglia  has  shown  how  such  pipe- 
line boles  can  be  plugged:  fewer  divi- 
dends, more  investment. 


tation  for  .economic  trustworthiness 
and  competence  will  no  longer  matter. 
Either  way,  today  is  likely  to  mark  the 
end  of  the  honeymoon.  The  test  is  now 
whether  Labour  government  feels  like  a 
happy  marriage  or  a dreadful  mistake. 

In  purely  macro-economic  terms, 
taxes  have  to  rise  substantially  to 
smother  the  consumer  boom.  If  Mr 
Brown  doesn't  do  the  business  then 
Eddie  George,  the  Governor  of  the  Bank 
of  England  will  have  to  do  it  instead  by 
yet  more  increases  in  interest  rates. 
That  could  bring  in  its  wake  an  even 
stronger  pound  with  devastating  conse- 
quences for  manufacturing  industry. 
Yesterday  the  pound  strengthened  fur- 
ther in  anticipation  of  higher  interest 
rates.  Sterling  is  now  26  per  cent  higher 
against  the  German  mark  and  the 
French  franc  than  it  was  last  August. 
This  is  fantastic  news  for  holiday- 
makers going  abroad  but  unbearable 
for  companies  trying  to  export  or  com- 
pete with  imports.  Does  anyone  seri- 
ously think  that  our  competitive  posi- 
tion. against  these  countries  has 
improved  by  so  much  in  so  short  a 
time?  The  best  instant  analysis  of  the 
Budget  today  may  be  the  reaction  of  the 
foreign  exchange  markets. 

Yesterday,  on  Budget  eve,  Mr  Brown 
received  some  good  news  from  the 
United  Nations.  The  UN’s  annual  report 
on  the  world  economy  predicted  growth 
of  3 per  cent  this  year  with  prospects 
looking  bright  for  the  rest  of  the  cen- 
tury. If  today’s  budget  can  puncture  the 
spending  boom  and  lower  the  pound, 
the  international  economic  environ- 
ment will  be  favourable  for  sustained 
growth  with  all  that  that  implies  for 
further  reductions  in  UK  unemploy- 
ment Mr  Brown  has  the  chance  — 
denied  to  all  previous  crisis-ridden 
Labour  governments  — of  operating 
against  a background  of  stability.  He  is 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


Paedophiles 
and  privacy 


A seminar  on  fighting  crime 


YOU  rightly  argue  that  pae- 
dophiles “have  the  right 
to  be  free  from  lynch  law 
when  deemed  ready  for 
release”  (Leader,  July  1). 
However,  the  issue  is  not  a 
simple  one  of  “conflict  be- 
tween civil  rights  and  child 
protection". 

Public  disclosure  of 
released  paedophiles'  ident- 
ities can  damage  child  protec- 
tion as  well  as  civil  rights. 
This  is  because  it  frequently 
causes  offenders  to  "go  to 
ground”  and  live  anony- 
mously, or  to  become  home- 
less and  itinerant  after  being 
driven  from  their 

n<ynmmnriatinn . 

This  makes  it  more  difficult 
for  the  police  to  exercise  sur- 
veillance, for  the  probation 
service  to  carry  'out  super- 
vision, for  other  agencies  to 
maintain  offenders  in  Stable 
arcommndatinn.  and  to  in- 
volve offenders  in  treatment 
programmes  designed  to  con- 
trol their  deviant  sexual 
tendencies.  • 

Helen-Edwards.  . . 

Chief  Executive,’  ' r. ' 
National  Association  for 
the  Care  and  Resettlement 
of  Offenders. 

169  Clapham  Road, 

London  SW9  0PTJ. 


There  is  much  good 
sense  in  Prof  Amitai  £t- 
zioni’s  article  (Commu- 
nity watch,  June  28).  We  al- 
ready have  some  practical 
experience  of  the  kind  of  mea- 
sures he  recommends,  and  of 
others  — such  as  support  for 
paraits.  work  in  schools,  out- 
door experiences  and  moni- 
toring schemes  — which  he 
does  not  mention.  The  Lord 

Chief  Justice  referred  to  some 
of  them  in  his  address  to  the 
Prison  Reform  Trust  last 
week. 

The  task  for  central  and 
local  government,  for  stat- 
utory and  voluntary  agencies, 
and  for  communities  them- 
selves, is  not  to  think  of  new 
and  different  measures  which 
might  be  taken.  It  is  to  pro- 
vide the  leadership,  the  ener- 
gy and  the  will  to  put  existing 


ideas  into  practice;  and  to  es- 
tablish the  mechanisms  of 
funding  and  accountability, 
and  the  working  relation- 
ships and  partnerships  which 
are  needed  to  support  than. 

4,  Legislation  to  reform  some, 
^aspects  of  the  criminal  justice' 
.process  is  also  needed.  But 
Sustainable  preventive  mea- 


sures,-based  in  communities, 
will  do  far  more  in  the  long 
run  to  reduce  crime  and 


restore  confidence  in  public 
safety. 

David  Faulkner. 

St  John’s  College, 

Oxford  OX1 3JP. 


THE  problem  with  Amitai 

EtZiOPi’S  r-rmvmvnrdtnrtttn 
approach  to  crime  is  its  lim- 
itations. It  may  be  appropri- 
ate in  relation  to  muggings, 
drugs  offences  and  other  pub- 
lic order  offences.  However, 
how  relevant  Is  it  to  foe  in- 
creasingly sophisticated 
forms  of  white-collar  crime? 
For  example,  how  would  a 
communitarian  approach 
have  stopped  the  Nick  Lee- 
sons  and  Robert  Maxwells? 

Secondly,  are  all  commun- 
ities equipped  to  deal  with 
crime  in  the  manner  sug- 
gested by  him?  There  axe 
many  areas  — even  in  the 
inner  cities  — in  which  some 
of  the  solutions  proposed, 
such  as  erecting  gates,  are 
simply  not  feasible. 

Walter  Cairns, 
fimnin hurst  Hall. 

836  Wilmslow  Road, 
Manchester  M20  8RP. 


Amitai  Etzioni’s  creden- 
must  not  be  allowed 
to  obscure  the  crudity  of  his 
message:  the  community 


should  he  mobilised  to 
humiliate  the  criminal.  This 
Is  blatant  behaviourism,  ig- 
noring our  qualities  — and 
those  of  the  criminal  — as 
intelligent  human  beings.  ' 

So  far  from  bringing  our 
“values”  to  bear  on  trans- 
gressors, we  need  to  flush  out 
tiie  prejudices  In  their  own 
thinking.  The  best  way  is  to 
tanirto  them  head-on. 

Journalists'  success  in  chal- 
lenging Sinn  Fein  to  the  point 
where  it  has  had  to  distance 
itself  from  yet  more  Prov- 
isional killings  is  a triumph 
for  tids  approach.  They  have 
penetrated  the  thought-ghetto 
where  assassination  made 
sense.  By  contrast,  in  Marga- 
ret Thatcher’s  policy  of  “de- 
nying them  the  oxygen  of 
publicity”,  we  saw  exempli- 
fied the  crass  totality  of  Et- 
zioni’s  logic  of  mobilisation  at 
the  expense  of  logical 
engagement 
Tom  Snow. . 

33  Mundania  Road, 

London  SE22  ONH. 


FhROF  Etzioni’s  call  for  the 
re-establishment  of  com- 
munity mores  presupposes  a 
general  acceptance  of  the 
social  and  economic  status 
quo.  Whilst  his  homeland  pro- 


duces only  a relatively  small 
number  who  would  welcome 
a ftmrfamwta!  change  In  the 
power  structure  of  American 
society,  there  are  many  tn 
this  country  who  view  the 
system  with  disdain. 

More  convictions  and  com- 
munity penalties,  aa  opposed 
to  custodial  sentences,  seek  to 
dose  the  stable  door  after  the 
horse  has  bolted.  A return  to 
a life  of  apparent  hopeless- 
ness on  a stalk  estate  without 
paid  employment  can  tore 

even  the  most  well  brought 
up  into  a life-long  recidivist. 
Bill  Jackson. 

2 William  Road. 

West  Bridgford. 

Nottingham  NG2  TQJX 


|PEAR  of  crime  deters  vuL 
■ nerahle  groups  such  as 
the  elderly,  women  and  chfl-j 
dren  from  using  the  streets^ 
leaving  them  open  to  those, 
bent  an  less  innocent  activi-. 
ties.  Let  our  elderly,  our' 
women  and  children  coma  out 
onto  the  streets  in  force  and 
so  deny  .the .thugs  the  chqnrffi 
of./  attacks,  "on  isolated! 
pedestrians:  ' 

Vesta  M Biddiscombe. 

8 Eden  Lane, 

Gainford,  Darlington, 

CO  Durham  DL2  3BG. 


We’re  domed 


IF  we  are  to  make  the  Millen- 
nium Exhibition  more  ex- 
citing, I suggest  featuring 
practical  applications  in' 
space  development  to  which 
Britain  is  contributing 
through  international  pro- 
grammes. Examples  range 
from  work  on  telecommunic- 
ation satellites  and  TV  broad- 
cast relay  to  weather  surveys, 
earth  resources  surveys,  pol- 
lution watch  and  global 
wanning  assessments. 
Kenneth  W Gatland. 

70  Firewood  Avenue, 

Ewell,  Surrey  KT19  OPR. 
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The  unacceptable  face  of  Empire 


HOW  about  a Millennium 
gathering  of  religious 
faiths  at  Greenwich  from  all 
corners  of  the  world  — each 
bringing  its  music,  dance,  lit- 
erature, prophecy  and  wis- 
dom to  the  party? 

DPFaram. 
l Hawkwood  Close, 

St  Margarets  Banks, 
Rochester, 

Kent  MEl  1HW. 


IF  December  31, 1999,  is  to  be 
a bank  holiday,  does  this 
mean  we  will  enter  the  Mil- 
lennium with  no  public  trans- 
port running? 

Aldan  Turner-Bishop. 

61  The  Boulevard, 

French  wood,  Lancs  PRl  4PK. 


Glastonburied 


COULD  someone  please  ex- 
plain why  Greenpeace 
supports  the  Pilton  Pop  Festi- 
val (Glastonbury's  heavenly 
fields  forever,  June  30)? 

The  effect  on  the  local  envi- 
ronment is  devastating.  The 
earth  Is  chnrped  up  for  miles. 
You  can  go  down  to  the  site 
after  the  festival  at  dawn  and 
not  a single  songbird  sings. 
The  badgers  and  foxes  are 
trapped,  terrified,  under- 
ground for  four  or  five  days 
without  food  or  water.  Hare 
and  deer  can  be  seen  In  a 
clearly  distressed  condition. 

Most  people  attending  the 
festival,  I imagine,  thirty  of 
themselves  as  hostile  to 
&£&&&  supermarket  chains 
building  on  green-field  sites, 
excessive  quarrying  and  road 
building,  and  the  stripping  or 
the  rain  forests.  But  by  at- 
tending such  a vast  and  out- 
of-controi  event,  they  are 
causing  environmental  dam- 
age on  a serious  level. 

John  Fletcher. 

Heronsgate,  Pilton, 

Somerset  BA44BR. 


THE  coverage  on  TV  of  the 
return  of  Hong  Kong  to 
China  proved  yet  again  the 
skill  of  the  establishment  in 
news  management  (A  last  hur- 
rah and  an  empire  closes 
down,  July  l). 

We  saw  the  colony  symbol- 
ically transferred  on  behalf  of  | 
one  unelected  head  of  state  — 
the  Queen  — to  the  unelected 
Chinese  head  erf  state,  watched 
one  appointed  British  gover- 
nor give  way  to  his  appointed 
Chinese  successor,  while 
viewers  were  told  that  this 
could  mark  the  end  of 
“democracy". 

The  terrible  events  in  Tian- 
anmen Square  in  1989  were 
quite  properly  recalled,  but  we 
were  not  reminded  that  in 
1967  Britain  sent  in  troops  to 
arrest  over  4.000  people  in 
Hong  Kong  demonstrating 
against  British,  rule.  Power 
was  also  takpn  to  ban  meet- 
ings. to  detain  people  without 
trial  for  up  to  a year,  and  sev- 
eral newspapers  were  closed 
down.  Imperialism  a way 


of  obscuring  inconvenient  his- 
torical facts. 

Tony  BennMP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A  0AA 


| HOLD  no  brief  foe  the  pres- 


ent Chinese  government.  My 
father,  a Shanghai  business- 
man, chose  not  to  flee  .to  Hong 
Kong  in  1949:  he  died  in  1961, 
proud  to  be  Chinese  despite 
serving  10  years  in  a labour 
camp  in  the  1950s  cm  trumped- 
up  charges. 

But  the  laboured  cries  of 
•■democracy”  from.vulgar  rich 
Chinese  in  Hang  Kong,  many 
with  escape  routes  to  the 
West,  mean  little  to  millions  of 
Chinese,  who  are  rejoicing  at 
the  end  of  a century  and  a half 
of  humiliation.  Patten's  last- 
gasp  moves  to  bring  in  elec- 
tions — long  after  the  “one 
country,  two  systems”  deal — 
is  regarded  by  many  in  China 
as  uniquely  cynical 
Esther  Samson. 

88  Finchley  Park, 

London  N129JL. 


A revaluation  of  council  tax  policy 


i We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used 


WE  support  John  Muefl- 
baueris  rail  for  revalua- 
tions of  Council  tax  properties 
every  five  years  (Unhealthy 
Influences  of  house  price 
rises.  June  30).  However,  there 
are  a number  of  flaws  in  his 
other  proposals. 

The  council  tax  is  now  the 
only  remaining  local  tax,  the 
level  of  which  Is  determined 
by  locafiy-accoun  table  coun- 
cillors. For  a realistic  demo- 
cratic choke  at  local  level, 
electors  should  be  able  to 
choose  between  different 
“packages”  of  taxation  and 
spending.  This  is  currently ! 
impossible  because  of  the 
crude  system  of  capping. 

Professor  Meullbauer  ar- 
gues that  capping  should  be 
extended  to  imposing  mini- 
mum as  well  as  maximum. 
levels.  But  this  would  involve 
even  greater  central  control  of 
local  government  than  cur- 
rently exists. 

Revenue  support  grant  al- 1 


ready  takes  into  account  the 

local  tax  base,  so  that  an  auth- 
ority's grant  is  cut  as  its  tax 
base  rises  — so  no  change  is 
needed  to  achieve  this  aim 
Neither  is  It  true  that  the 
Chancellor  can  raise  the  tax 
paid  by  people  in  the  top  band 
(properties  worth  over 
£320,000  in  England)  in  his 
Budget  No  changes  can  take 
effect  before  the  next  flnnnriai 
year  (April  1, 1998). 

The  Government  is  pledged 
to  return  business  rates  to 
local  authority  control,  a 
move  we  welcome.  The  time  is 
also  ripe  to  consider  fee  intro- 
duction of  pollution  taxes, 
congestion  taxes  and  other  en- 
vironmental taxes,  which  can 
be  levied  and  retained  by  local 
authorities.  ■■ 

Stuart  Reid. 

Head  of  Policy  and  Research,  - 
Institute  of  Revenues, 

Rating  and  Valuation. 

41  Doughty  Street 
London  WClNZLF.  • 


The  full  story 


I SUPPOSE  it’s  my  biological 
destiny  as  a female  journal- 
ist and  reader  to  be  more  in- 
terested in  "education,  health, 
children , fam  ilies  an  d 
relationships"  (Woman's 
work.  Media,  June  30).  How 
insulting  that  women  editors 
come  out  with  this  twaddle. 

Editors  run  endless  lifestyle 
features  and  columns  cata- 
loguing the  minutiae  of 
middle-class  metropolitan  life 
not  because  they  answer  some 
overwhelming  female  demand 
but  because  they  are  cheap:  no 
prolonged  research,  no  air- 
fares, just  half  a day  <rf  phone 
calls  to  friends  and  colleagues 
to  get  their  opinion. 

Today’s  fight  is  to  get  more 
resources  into  the  kind  of 
journalism  which  fakps  tima 
and  costs  money:  investiga- 
tions, political  coverage  which 
cuts  through  the  spin/better 
foreign  reporting,  serious 
analysis  of  social  trends. 

Rosie  Boycott’s  choice  be- 
tween "humanity”  and  “dry- 
ness" is  a false  dichotomy. 
Good  journalists  know  that  if 
you  do  not  investigate  and  an- 
alyse what  is  behind  the 
human  story  you.  understand 
nothing. 

lindsey  Hflsnm. 

Diplomatic  Correspondent, 
Channel  4 News. 

200  Gray's  Inn  Road, 

London  WClX  8XZ. 


Fists  and  fags 


ROBIN  Beste  (Letters,  July 
l)  writes  that  “the  blow  to 
the  head,  even  by  a fist 
wrapped  in  a padded  glove, 
has  the  potential  to  kill  me.” 
He  should  have  written  " par- 
ticularly by  a fist  wrapped  in  a 
padded  glove”  because  bare- 
knuckle boxing  is  much  safer 
since  an  attempt  at  a heavy 
blow  fractures  the  bones  of  the 
hand.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion “How  can  we  make  box- 
ing safer?”  is  “by  going  back 
to  bareknuckle  fighting”. 

(Dr)  HC  Grant. 

10  Antrim  Grove, 
LondonNW3. 


YOUR  suggestion  that  the 
Cabinet  may  be  split  over 
the  Issue  of  tobacco  sponsor- 
ship of  the  arts  is  misleading 
(Award  to  tobacco  firm  opens 
arts  fight  on  sponsorship  ban, 
July  1).  In  an  interview  tn  the 
marketing  press  recently,  the 
Heritage  Secretary,  Chris 
Smith,  clearly  stated  that 
there  are  good  health  reasons 
for  the  Government's  policy  to 
ban  tobacco  advertising.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Association  for 
Business  Sponsorship  of  the 
Arts  has  already  accepted  that 
a ban  on  tobacco  sponsorship 
is  “inevitable". 

Amanda  gpndfigd. 

Action  on  Smoking  on  Health, 
16  Fftzhardinge  Street, . 
London  W1H  8PL. 


A Country  Diary 


THE  WREKIN:  From  afar,  the 
Wrekin  and  its  surrounding 
wooded  hills  have  all  but  van- 
ished under  a shifting,  smoky 
cape  of  cloud.  Inside,  the 
woods  are  dank  and  glori- 
ously sodden.  The  air  is  spicy 
wife  fee  sharp  green  scent  of 
bracken,  the  sticky  sweetness 
of  honeysuckle  drapes  and 
hidden  tfinfchnr^  ffftliln  this 

humid  wood-mist,  fee  fungi 
are  stirring  early  from  damp 
loam  and  rotten  logs.  Out  in 
the  opeo,-in  fee  regenerating, 
quarry  valley  in  Maddocks 
Hill,  Is  a spectacular  display 
of  common  spotted  orchids. 
An  ooze  from  the  quarry  floor 
determines  a new  path,  join- 
ing run-off  from  woods  and 
lanes  to  drain  into  a little  wet 
woodland.  Beneath!  a canopy 
of  alders  these  trickles  merge 
into  a narrow  stream,  which 
leads  to  one  of  those  uniquely 
secretive  places:  an  old  yew 
tree  twists  but  of  the  stream 
bed  surrounded  by  a muddy 
Pool  with  tussock  sedge. 
From  this  swamp,  the  stream 
passes  under  fee  road  to 
plunge  into  fee  narrow  gorge 


of  the  Forest  Glen.  Water 
from  fee  north  end  of  the 
Wrekin  flows  north  through 
the  Forest  Glen,  into  fee  old 
reservoir,  out  through  Cludd- 
ley  and  along  the  west  side  of 
Wellington,  as  the  Beanhill 
Brook,  before  entering  the 
River  Tern  in  the  Weald 
Moors  and  eventually  fee 
Severn  at  Atcham.  Here  in 
fee  woods  of  Hazel  Hurst,  at 
the  foot  erf  the  Wrekin,  fee 
recent  rains  begin  feat  jour- 
ney with  a strange  and  rare 
song.  This  is  the  wild,  indeci- 
pherable song  of  nawipittST 
streams,  where  few  paths 
cross  but  none  follow.  A song 
which  bubbles  and  pours  over 
stones,  roots  and  mossy  logs; 
deep  and  throaty  in  its  nar- 
row trough;  thick  and  1a»fy 
under  a green  shade.  A rare 
song  because  summer  rains 
have  in  recent  years  been 
ephemeral,  but  fa  is  year's  are 
persistent,  strident,  scouring 
the  stream  beds  in  a cleansing 
tide.  Ibis  is  the  cold,  clear 
life-blood  the  ancients  may 
have  drunk  here  from  a skuB. 

PAUL  EVANS 
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Diary 


Matthew  Normal 


FOLLOWING  the  item 
V herein  April coDcenx- 
■ ing  the  BBC's  insis- 
tence that  the  word  “onan- 
ism” be  removed  from  a 
play,  we  hear  that  a spirit  of 
give  and  take  has  entered 
the  world  of  arttsfic-eensor- 

ship.  BTVhas  donea  deal 

with  tiie  Sherman  Theatre 
in  Cardiff  to  co-produce  the 
world  premiere  of  Arnold 
Weskeris  Break.  My  Heart* 
directed  by  Michael  Bog- 
danov, it  appearing  first  on 

stage  and  then  bring  filmed 
for  television.  In  this  two- 
hander  about  domestic  vio- 
lence, the  text  contains  68 
f***sand  one  c***,  and with 
this  aggregate  HTV  was 
profoundly  unhappy.  The 
broadcaster  wanted  6 f***s 
and  no  e***,  which  would 
have  made  a nonsense  of  the 
whole  thing,  so  Messrs 
Wesker  and  Bogdanov  went 
into  exhaustive  negotia- 
tions with  the  pasty-faced 
suits  at  HTV  and  when  the 
arguing  was  over  they 
emerged  with  a deal. . .48 
fhcks  and  a crotch. 


Now’s  the  time  to  come 
to  Pyongyang’s  aid 


|j  Commentary  | 

Isabel 

Hilton 

i 

THE  Chinese  Embassy 
Is  in  touch  with  a press 
release  about  Mon- 
day’s meeting  between  Chi- 
nese Foreign  Minister  Qian 
Qlchen  and  Robin  Cook,  and 

a faw!hmtjBptw1haiigii>^ 
sounds  too.  “Qian  said  that 
both  sides  should  look  into 
the  future,  blah  blah  blah,” 
says  the  release.  “Cook 
agreed  to  Qian’s  views,  and 
pointed  ont  that  Britain  has 
tremendous  business  Inter- 
ests in  Hong  Kong,”  it  con- 
tinues, “and  hopes  to  far- 
ther develop  its  ratlines . 
with  China  through  Hong  ‘ 
Kong.  ” Well  said.  Cookie; 
ratlines  are  just  the  thing  to 
develop,  especially  if  rela- 
tions become  strained. 


■HEACHZNG  of  the 
I English  language  has 
■ reached  a new  pitch  of 
originality  in  Belgium, 
where  Le  Centre  d’Anima- 
tion  en  Langnes  has  seques- 
tered the  help  of  five  liter- 
ary giants.  They  are  the 
Spice  Girls,  the  lyrics  to 
whose  first  single  Wannabe 
is  printed  in  LeSoir  news-, 
paper  above  the  French 
translation.  Classical  schol- 
ars will  recall  a similar  an- 
nbtative  taghnjyiB  in  the 
Victorian  Loeuh  series  of 
both  Greek  and  Latin  texts. 
Among  many  intriguing 
translations,  the  line 
"We’ve  got  Km  in  the  place 
who  likes  it  in  your  face” 
becomes  the  more  concise 
“Nous  a vans  Em  id  qui 
l’aime  Men”,  while  “slam 
your  body  down  and  win  it 
all  around”  is  rendered  as  ; 
“Jette-toipar  terre  etroule- 
toi  par  terre”.  As  for  the 
much-loved  phrase  “rig-a- 
zig  ah’*  this,  confbsfngly , is 
bowdlerlsed  into  “rigadj^*. 

FOLLOWING  specula- 
tion here  last  week 
about  their  hotel  ar- 
rangements comes  distress- 
ing news  from  Hong  Kong 
about  William  Hague  and 
Fflon  Jenkins;  eyewit- 
nesses confirm  that  the  two 
shared  Room  2111  of  the 
Mandarin.  Fellow  guests 
who  put  their  ears  to  the 
door  (no  names,  no  pack 
drill  on  this  one,  but  shame 
on  you!)  report  hearing  not 
a sound  -but  this  is 

hardly  the  point.  The  Diary 
takes  the  dimmest  possible 
view  of  these  so-called 
“hip”  pre-marital  arrange- 
ments, and  would  remind 
Mr  Hague  and  Miss  Jenkins 
of  the  warning  ofDr  Adrian 
Rogers.  “If  they  are  both 
chaste,”  says  this  paragon 
of  the  Conservative  Family 
Institute,  “there  is  no  risk 
ofthe  transmission  of  any 
of  the  viruses  or  bacteria  or 
flagellates  which  are  so 
common.”  How  very,  very 
true. 


A REWARD  of  £10  Is  on 
offer  to  the  first  per- 
son who  can  supply  a 
family  picture  ofthe  Pat- 
ten4—  Chris  and  Lavender, 
and  the  three  girls — taken 
In  the  last  month,  to  which 
none  of  them  is  in  tears. 

THE  attempts  of  Alan 
Duncan,  whose  entire 
life  and  carriage  some- 
times seem  one  long  and ir 
ticra  tojoin  Snow  White  as 
number  eight  (Siauggy.  per- 
haps), makes  a slow  start  to 
spring  Mandy  Mandelson 
Jnr.  The  little  fellow  says 
he  win  make  Man  dy  look 
like  an  amateur,  but  not 
everyone  at  the  Scottish 
Tory  conference  last  week 
was  convinced.  “Thatcher 
had  her  Willie,” 'said  one 
seniority,  remembering 
Margaret  Thatcher’s  &ux 
pax  about  her  trouble- 
shooter, “and  Hague  has  his 
prick.”  A germ  of  truth,  per- 
haps, but  there  is  never  any 
excuse  for  vulgarity.  Poor 
show, 

xrjr  hs 

poes’rt 
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NEXT  Monday  North 
Korea  celebrates  the 
third  anniversary  of 
the  death  of  the  Wise  and  Be- 
loved Leader,  Trim  D Sung 
Even  in  death,  the  malign  in- 
fluence of  the  dictator  contin- 
ues to  touch  his  people.  To 
mark  the  anniversary  of  his 
demise.  North  Korean  offi- 
cials have  delayed  the  arrival 
of  a shipment  of  food  aid  from  ! 
the  south,  due  to  begin  on  ! 
July  6,  because,  the  assump-  j 
linn  is,  they  plan  to  mark  th«> 
event  by  closing  the  border. 

The  slow  and  agonising  end 
game  of  the  North  Korean 
regime  is  being  played  out  on 
many  levels  and  mostly  in  ob- 
scurity. Even  now,  nearly  two 
years  into  the  food  crisis,  its 
1 scale  is  stQl  in  dispute.  The 
World  Food  Programme, 
which  sounded  the  alarm  18 
months  ago,  has  now  repeated 
tt  with  more  urgency.  Its  offi- 
cials report  that  people  are 
reduced  to  eating  tree  bark 
and  chaff  and  that  the  most 
vulnerable  — the  elderly  and 
the  very  young  — are  suffer- 
ing serious  malnutrition,  (hi 


Saturday,  the  UN  Deputy 
General  Secretary,  Yasoshi 
Akashi,  fresh  from  five  .days ' 
In  North  Korea,  warned  that 
the  country  faced  an  800,000- 
tonne  shortfall  in  food  this 
year,  that  the  state  grain 
ration  is  down  to  100  grams 
and  that  a quarter  of  the  chil- 
dren were  suffering  malnutri- 
tion. From  the  border  come 
stories  of  the  kind  of  terror  a 
dictatorship  unleashes  to 
keep  order  in  a hungry  popu- 
lation. 

The  worst  of  these  stories 
cannot  be  confirmed,  but  the 
history  of  famines  suggests 
the  truth  is  probably  nearer 
to  the  alarming  than  the  reas- 
suring end  of  the  spectrum. 
The  20th  century's  most  terri- 
ble famine  — in  China,  from 
1960  to  1962 — cost  the  lives  of 
up  to  30  mm  i nn  people  and 
took  place  largely  in  silence. 
The  stories  of  the  few  refu- 
gees who  made  it  to  the  out- 
side world  were  judged  too  lu- 
rid to  be  possible. 

Is  this  happening  in  North 
Korea?  If  it  is,  what  should  we 
do?  Closed  though  North 
Korea  is,  it  is  not  likely  that  a 
disaster  on  the  Chinese  scale 
is  happening  unnoticed,  but  it 
seems  dear  that  without  aid. 
North  Koreans  would  starve, 
if  not  this  year  then  next  The 
question  of  what  to  do  stems 
from  the  nature  of  the  regime 
and  the  causes  of  the  faming. 
Most  ftiming.o  are  man-made 
and  this  is  no  exception  — 
perhaps  the  last  tribute  to  the 
socialist  ideas  of  collectivisa- 


tion and  centrally  planned 
agriculture  for  which  so 
many  millions,  from  the 
Ukraine  to  China,  have 
starved. 

There  is  a terrible  similar- 
ity about  the  megalomania  of 
collectivisation  and  the  con- 
viction, apparently  insepara- 
ble from  central  planning, 
that  man  re>n  transform  agri- 
cultural production  by  an  act. 
of  political  wUL 

In  North  Korea,  collectiv- 
isation took  pinrg  after  the 
Korean  War,  when  food  pro- 
duction was  already  devas- 
tated and  was  less  resisted 
than  in  other  places.  It  was 
accompanied  by  the  wearily 
familiar  exhortations  to  in- 
crease production  of  the  crops 
that  the  Wise  and  Beloved 
Leader  deemed  most  useful  — 
rice  and  maize  — at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  better-adapted 
and  more  varied  traditional 
production  of  potatoes,  barley 
and  animal  husbandry.  The 
peasants,  as  in  China,  were 
mobilised  to  great  feats  of  en- 
gineering, terracing  moun- 
tain slopes.  Large  quantities 
of  fertilisers  were  applied, 
yields  were  said  to  have  im- 
proved dramatically  as  a 
result  and  the  whole  experi- 
ment declared  a socialist  tri- 
umph. How  much  the  yields 
actually  improved  Is  unclear. 
It  would  be  a foolhardy  local 
official  who  reported  that 
they  had  fallen. 

The  longer-term  conse- 
quences, however,  are  not  in 
dispute.  The  yield  from  the  la- 


boriously terraced  land  was 
marginal  and  when  the  floods 
came  the  terraces  washed 
away,  covering  the  good  land 
with  sludge.  The  land  was  ex- 
hausted and  needed  more  and 
more  fertiliser  to  produce 
crops  at  all.  and  when  foe  fer- 
tiliser factories  collapsed  in 
consequence  of  foe  general 
failure  of  the  economy,  disas- 
ter was  inevitable. 

Now  that  there  is  a disaster, 
an  argument  has  broken  out 
between  governments  and 
among  aid  agencies  about 
what  should  be  done  about  it 

Briefly  put,  it  is  this:  if  we 
respond  to  the  humanitarian 
need,  do  we  find  ourselves 
propping  up  a regime  that  is 

as  cuddly  as  a snake  and  that 

has  been  foe  agent  of  foe  di- 
saster, or  do  we  bargain  with 
humanitarian  relief  to  try  to 
change  foe  regime? 

So  far.  the  US  has  played  an 
even-handed  game:  the  Clin- 
ton administration  has  res- 
ponded to  the  World  Food 
Programme  appeal  for  North 


The  World  Food 
Programme 
reports  that  North 
Koreans  are 
reduced  to  eating 
tree  bark  and  chaff 


Korea,  while  witholding 
large-scale  economic  assis- 
tance as  an  incentive  to  get 
North  Korea  to  agree  to  four- 
way talks.  The  announcement 
yesterday  that  four-way  talks 
— including  China  and  South 
Korea  — will  be  held  on 
August  5 is  a modest  strategic 
success  for  that  policy.  The 
hope  is  to  build  in  promises  of 
economic  assistance  to  a 
wider  discussion  of  a peace 
settlement  and  confidence- 
building  on  the  peninsula. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration 


Is 
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Louis  Blom-Cooper  urges  Jack  Straw  to  restore  sanity  to  the 
failing  criminal-justice  and  prison  systems  with  a RoyaJ  Commission 

Criminal  waste 


COMMENT  AND  ANALYSIS  9 


Next  millennium 
could  be  a load 
of  rubbish 


Y THE  end  of  foe 
1980s  there  ap- 
peared a real  possi- 
bility of  a penal 
policy  emerging 
which  befitted  a rational  and 
Humane  society.  After  all,  foe 
last  government  in  its  1990 
White  Paper  had  stated:  "No- 
body now  regards  imprison- 
ment as  an  effective  means  of 
reform  . . . Imprisonment  can 
be  an  expensive  way  of  mak- 
ing people  worse  ...  Most 
crimes  are  not  violent . . . Pon- 
isfaflygit  hi  the  community  is 
likely  to  be  better  tor  foe  vic- 
tim, public  and  offender." 

instead,  humanity,  propor- 
tionality and  cost-effective- 
ness have  been  pushed  to  one 

side  in  favour  of  tough. lan- 
guage and  Tetrogressive 


action  by  government,  culmi- 
nating in  the  objectionable 
Crime  (Sentences)  Act  1997. 
Political  rhetoric  had  become 
the  order  of  the  day. 

Will  the  new  labour  admin- 
istration now  seek  to  restore 
some  sanity  to  both  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  and  penal  systems? 
Although  the  rhetoric  has  sub- 
sided. there  are  as  yet  no  signs 
i that  the  new  Home  Secretary 
is  responding  to  the  funda- 
mental Issues  which  need  to 
be  addressed,  even  while  some 
| sensible,  other  questionable, 
j changes  are  afoot  in  the  shape 
i of  an  impending  Crime  and 
I Disorder  BUL 

The  pressing  demand  for  a 
re-examination  of  the  con- 
cepts and  purpose  which 
should  underlie  the  country's 


responses  to  crime  and  the 
punishment  and  treatment  of 
offenders  has  not  been  more 
urgently  required  since  the 
Gladstone  Committee  on  Pris- 
ons reported  Just  over  a cen- 
tury ago.  The  call  now  far.  a 
Royal  Commission  on  Crime 
and  Punishment  has  been  a 
constant  theme  among  many 
concerned  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  foe  courts  and  pris- 
ons. The  latest  to  back  such 
national  action  was  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  Lord  Bingham, 
in  last  week’s  annual  address 

to  foe  Prison  Reform  Trust 
If  the  prison  Systran  is  in 
almost  perpetual  crisis,  foe 
criminal-justice  system  is 
likewise  In  disarray.  True, 
criminal-justice  administra- 
tors have  been  striving  to  en- 


sure a quality  of  service  from 
the  courts.  But  a prerequisite 
to  discussing  quality  is  a 
dear  idea  of  the  attainable 
goals  of  the  process.  Justifl- , 
able  concern  about  the  gen-  I 
eral  rise  in  crime  might  lead  ! 
to  an  excessive  dan  and  being  1 
placed  on  the  system  as  a 
principal  means  of  prevent- 
ing or  reducing  crime.  While 
no  doubt  criminal  justice 
should  aspire  to  reduce  crime 
rates,  we  must  be  aware  of 
what  limited  impact  the  sys- 
tem has  on  the  control  of 
crime.  The  primary  discus- 
sion must  principally  be 
about  the  quality  of  Justice. 

Even  when  brought  to  jus- 
tice, there  is  no  consensus 
among  informed  commenta- 
tors — never  mind  the  less 


Captain  and  crew  must  pull  together 

Robert  Ayling  replies  to  Bill  Morris  on  the  threat  of  strikes  at  BA 

MANY  of  our  customers  this  and  maintain  profits  by  two  unions.  They  have  tong  to  involve  independent  foctli- 
will  today  be  con-  being  more  efficient.  We  asked  for  changes  to  their  pay  tators  to  help  us  find  a way  of 
cerned  about  their  have  set  ourselves  foe  target  package,  giving  higher  basic  improving  our  relatioiiship.  I 


MANY  of  our  customers 
will  today  be  con- 
cerned about  their 
travel  arrangements  this 
summer.  They  could  be  for- 
given for  asking:  “Why  can't 
they  get  together  and  sort  It 
out?”  Our  customers  w3I  al- 
ways be  our  first  priority. 
This  Is  why  we  are  doing 
everything  we  can  to  stop  a 
strike  — - including  talking 
with  the  union.  Concern  for 
our  customers  is  what  lies 
behind  two  separate  disputes 
between  British  Airways  and 
the  TGWU  — our  plan  to 
improve  -our  service. 

- ' The  airline  industry  is  very 
competitive  and  becoming 
mare  so.  This  will  provide 
lower  fores  and  better  ser- 
vice. But  we  can  only  achieve 


thio  and  maintain  profits  by 
being  more  efficient.  We 
have  ret  ourselves  foe  target 
of  achieving  £1  billion  of  effi- 
ciencies by  2000,  to  stay  prof- 
itable and  help  pay  for  our 
£6  billion  three-year  pro- 
gramme of  investment  We 
cannot  do  this  without  our 
employees’  support.  So  far  we 
have  reached  agreements 
with  about  30.000  of  our 
50,00&5trong  UK  workforce. 

.Resolution  of  the  first  dis- 
pute, about  the  sale  of  our 
Heathrow  catering  operation 
(for  commercial  reasons),  is 
in  sight  I am  pleased  that 
both  sides  yesterday  agreed  to 
jberaaons,  aiming  at  a reso- 
lution within  48  hours.  The 
second  dispute  relates  to  our 
cabin  crew,  represented  by 


two  unions.  They  have  tong 
asked  for  changes  to  their  pay 
package,  giving  higher  basic 
wages,  pensions  and  pay 
when  sick  or  training.  We,  in 
return,  wanted  efficiencies 
and  new  pay  rates  for 
recruits:  tower  than  today, 
but  still  ahead  of  competitors. 

We  tabled  our  proposals 
last  October.  With  two  rival 
unions  involved,  the  talks 
took  many  months.  We 
reached  agreement  with  one 
union,  whose  members  sup- 
ported it  four-toone  in  a bal- 
lot The  other  union  decided 
not  to  pot  it  to  a ballot  We 
believe  that  the  real  issue  was  \ 
! about  relationships  and  we  j 
j offered  talk*  on  that  issue.  | 
! The  response  was  a strike  , 
| ballot  Yesterday  we  offered  ! 


to  involve  independent  facili- 
tators to  help  us  find  a way  of 
improving  our  relationship.  I 
hope  the  TGWU  will  take  up 
this  offer  so  that  a strike  can 
be  averted. 

Many  employees  are  telling 
os  they  don't  want  to  strike. 
We  are  making  arrangements 
so  it  Is  as  easy  as  possible  for 
them  to  come  to  work  if  there 
is  a strike.  Because  OT  the 
impact  disruption  would  have 
on  our  customers,  we  have 
decided  to  take  away  privi- 
leges, like  staff  travel,  from 
anyone  going  on  strike. 

Some  commentators  have 
accused  me  of  “macho”  man- 
agement — but  I believe  we 
are  acting  as  a responsible 
employer,  who  wants  to  put 
customers  first.  I want  to 


to  say  that  the  DS  has  starved 

the  regime  to  foe  conference 
table:  the  regime  has  starved 
itself,  and  the  US  has  taken  a 
more  conciliatory  line  t*1311 
its  ally  South  Korea.  But  the 
questions  remain  about  foe 
morality  of  using  hunger  as  a 
tooL  Some  aid 
ntwmrtes  have  taken  the  view 
that  since  the  famine  is 
caused  by  the  regime’s  poli- 
cies. there  is  little  point  in 
giving  food  until  the  regime 
changes  those  policies. 
Others,  such  as  the  British 
section  of  Oxfam.  see  It  as  a 
moral  obligation  to  relieve 
hunger,  whatever  foe  causes. 

As  Paul  Valentin  of  Oxfam 
points  out  Oxfam's  first  oper- 
ation was  to  give  food  to  Nazi- 
occupied  Greece  in  1912.  no 
doubt  a policy  that  had  its  op- 
ponents at  the  time.  There  is 
aqnrfhpr  argument  in  favour 
of  relief,  cogently  made  by  foe 
Korea  analyst.  Aiden  Foster- 
Carter.  He  argues  that  the 
long-term  aim  in  foe  Korean 
peninsula  Is  to  neutralise 
North  Korea  and  prevent  a 
war.  Such  regimes  are  at 
their  most  dangerous  when 
they  feel  cornered.  If  the  West 
can  create  dependency  in 
North  Korea  by  giving  food 
aid  and  by  encouraging  eco- 
nomic contacts,  it  may  shore 
up  foe  regime  economically, 
but  it  is  more  likely  to  under- 
mine it  politically  than  not. 

Yesterday  officials  in  South 
Korea  and  in  foe  US  were  cau- 
tious about  the  promise  of 
talks:  the  North  Korean 
regime  is  still  capable  of 
drawing  back.  But  if  it  does, 
can  we  really  punish  a people 
who  did  not  choose  their  gov- 
ernment and  who,  given  a 
chance,  would  almost  cer- 
tainly opt  for  a different 
regime  and  a united  country? 
The  regime  in  North  Korea  is 
a dinosaur  and  will  go  foe 
way  of  the  species,  sooner 
rather  than  later.  The  best 
way  to  speed  it  on  its  way  is 
through  more  engagement, 
hpginning  with  more  gener- 
ous aspigtamy  now. 


well-informed  public  — about 
what  to  do  with  miscreants. 
Amitai  Etzioni.  foe  American 
sociologist  writing  in  this 
paper  last  Saturday,  favours 
stigmatising  offenders  as  a 
device  for  addressing  crimi- 
nal behaviour.  He  sees  elec- 
tronic fogging  as  a modern 
form  of  the  stocks,  but  ac- 
knowledges that  stigma  “ruf- 
fles foe  feathers  of  liberals”. 
The  opposition  to  stigma  is 
not  just  a liberal's  revulsion 
to  an  intrusion  into  privacy 
(which  may.  of  course,  prop- 
erly be  forfeited  by  a persis- 
tent offender).  A large  propor- 
tion Of  young  adult  offenders 
are  severely  wanting  in  self- 
esteem. Putting  them  further 
to  shame  or  humiliating  them 
will  do  nothing  to  give  them  a 
sense  of  personal  and  civic 
worth.  ••  - - 


Opponents  of  a 

Royal  Commis- 
sion point  to  the 
failure  of  the  one 
such  body  this 
century,  set  up  in  the  dying 
days  of  foe  Conservative  ad- 
ministration in  April  1964. 
Within  mouths  a Labour  gov- 
ernment came  to  power  with 
specific  ideas  for  legislation. 
The  incoming  Home  Secre- 
tary. Sir  Frank  Soskice,  told 
the  Royal  Commission  that  he 
remained  most  anxious  that  it 
should  continue  its  work.  In 
April  1966  foe  commission 
disintegrated  with  the  resig- 
nation of  six  out  of  its  16 
members. 

It  was  dissolved  and 
replaced  by  foe  Advisory 


unceremoniously  “quangoed' 


six  who  resigned  wrote: 


Francine  Stock 


Rubbish.  From  now  on. 

that’s  what  much  of 
western  life  will  be 
about  Our  powers  of  inven- 
tion must  turn  to  foe  problem 
of  yesterday's  inventions.  The 
pioneering  Let's  Build,  Let's 
Make  industrialist  or  archi- 
tect will  be  superseded  by  the 
What  The  Hell  Do  We  Do 
With  This  Old  Stuff  manager. 

Another  £27  million  has 
just  popped  up  on  foe  bill  for 
the  Millenniun  Experience, 
according  to  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  John  Prescott.  This 
is  foe  estimated  cost  of  clean- 
ing up  the  site  contaminated 
by  British  Gas.  But  it  will  not 
necessarily  be  foe  final  bill, 
since  they  cannot  predict 
what  they  will  find.  Some  of 
the  people  who  live  in  hous- 
ing estates  built  on  old  gas- 
works land  might  have  an 
Idea.  What  was  at  the  time 
described  as  comprehensive 
environmental  cleansing  was 
not  enough  to  prevent  their 
mysterious  symptoms  consis- 
tent with  long-term  low-level 
poisoning.  Or  foe  occasional 
explosion. 

But  the  acknowledgment 
that  foe  Greenwich  site  could 
be  tainted  and  more  costly  is 
at  least  an  advance  on  foe 
attitude  of  previous  govern- 
ments. Reluctant  to  admit  to 
any  environmental  problem, 
they  stealthily  tucked  away  : 
radioactive  waste  in  the  Irish  ! 
Sea.  No  risk  to  the  public: 
perfectly  safe.  Perfectly  safe 
until  a new  political  party 
comes  into  power  with  a dif- 
ferent perspective.  Perfectly 
safe  until  official  papers  are 
released  30  years  later.  Per- 
fectly safe  until  the  environ- 
mental reckoning  comes  in. 

Since  we  all  munch  the  om- 
elette of  modem  consump- 
tion. we  must  decide  what  to 
do  with  the  egg  shells  and, 
more  importantly,  the  poly- 
styrene egg  boxes.  As  a pro- 
cess this  is  not  exciting:  It's 
slow,  retrograde  and  expen- 
sive. In  our  system  of  values, 
it  hardly  rates  as  achieve- 
ment Worst  of  all,  it  requires 
someone,  or  better  still  many 
people,  to  take  responsibility  - 
Take  the  example  of  waste 
disposal  in  the  NHS,  for 
which  the  annual  bill  is  £30 
million.  This  year  the  Audit 
Commission  examined  the 
safety  and  economics  of  man- 
aging hospital  waste.  The 
most  startling  finding  is  that 
£10  million  could  be  saved  by 
more  effective  separation  or 
the  NHS’s  household  waste, 
like  paper  and  packaging, 
from  clinical  waste,  like 
dressings,  syringes  or  bits 
and  pieces  of  patients.  It  costs 
between  £20  and  £70  per  tonne 
to  dispose  of  household  waste. 


but  between  £180  and  £320  for 
clinical  waste.  Yet  sit  in  any 

ward  or  corridor  for  a few 
minutes  and  someone  will  put 
polystyrene  cups  or  an  old 
newspaper  or  a Coke  can  in 
the  clinical  bin.  If  It's  close  to 
hand,  rather  than  walk 
around  the  comer. 

Evasion  of  responsibility 
lies  behind  another  unneces- 
sary bill  — also  £10  million  a 
year.  Thai  is  foe  cost  to  local 
authorities  or  150.000  tonnes 
of  waste  simply  dumped  by 
producers  on  to  public  land.  A 
landfill  tax  was  introduced 
last  October  to  encourage 
businesses  and  utilities  to 
find  other  uses  for  their 
waste:  to  recycle  and  be  in- 
ventive. Instead,  a survey  by 
Coopers  and  Lybrand  to  be 
published  later  this  week 
show's  that  only  a minority  of 
businesses  finds  alternative 
uses.  Most  resort  to  Incinera- 
tion; 76  per  cent  of  councils 
report  an  Increase  in  Qy-tlp- 
ping.  Landfill  taxes  have 
proved  a good  earner  for  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  — £111  mil- 
lion In  the  first  three  months 
— and  Gordon  Brown  may 
well  increase  the  rate  in 
today's  Budget.  Great  in 
theory;  our  landfill  taxes  are 
a fraction  or  those  elsewhere 
in  Europe  and  a higher  penal- 
ty could  be  foe  goad  to  better 
environmental  practice.  But 
for  it  to  work,  it  has  to  be 
matched  by  tough  policing. 

THE  Environment 

Agency  does  what  tt 
can.  but  that's  not 
enough.  It  is  proud  of  its  hot- 
line (more  than  30,000  calls  in 
its  first  year)  but  Britain 
needs  more  than  a sympa- 
thetic ear.  It  needs  foe  heavy 
cavalry.  The  Environment 
Agency  is  understaffed  and 
underfunded.  There  have 
been  recent  murmurs  that  it 
has  only  50  per  cent  of  the 
resources  it  needs  to  monitor 
waste  disposal  alone.  If  the 
Chancellor  does  increase  foe 
rate  of  landfill  tax.  some  of 
the  proceeds  should  surely  be 
channelled  into  foe  agency. 

But  money  alone  won't  do 
it  The  culture  is  simply  not 
aggressive  enough.  Under  foe 
Conservatives,  care  for  the 
environment  was  permitted 
as  long  as  it  did  not  compro- 
mise foe  enterprise  economy. 
Industry  must  not  be  upset 
The  early  indications  are  that 
John  Prescott  and  Michael 
Meacher  have  told  the  Envi- 
ronment Agency  to  get  tough. 
But  its  very  composition, 
drawn  together  as  it  is  from 
several  old  watchdogs,  means 
it’s  more  inclined  to  sit  down 
and  find  consensus  with  in- 
dustry on  environmental  mat- 
ters than  reach  for  foe  sword 
of  retribution. 

Britain  needs  a pugilist, 
more  like  the  US  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency, 
that  will  take  on  politicians 
and  industry  alike  and  in- 
volve the  public  in  discus- 
sions about  the  future.  A body 
that  will  bat  away  the  excuses 
of  company  spokesmen  and 
make  the  politicians  deliver. 
That’s  responsibility.  All  foe 
rest  Is  rubbish. 


could  be  of  great  service." 

Thirty  years  on.  that  wise 
advice  has  gone  unheeded. 
Jack  Straw  now  has  the 
golden  opportunity  of  secur- 
ing a unique  place  in  our 
penal  history  as  foe  most  far- 
sighted Home  Secretary  since 
Winston  Churchill  in  1910. 

Sir  L outs  Blom-Cooper  is  former 
chairman  of  the  Howard  League 
lor  Penal  Reform  and  a founder 
of  the  Prison  Reform  Trust 
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Courses  at  all  levels 

work  with  our  people  and 
with  forward-thinking  unions 
who  share  our  vision  — 
where  we  can  continue  to 
offer  good,  well-rewarded  jobs 
to  more  and  more  employees, 
building  an  airline  that  can 
be  the  envy  of  the  world- 
I want  to  lead  a company 
where  people  are  inspired  to 
provide  excellent  customer 
service,  where  they  feel  val- 
ued and  respected,  where 
they  are  well  paid,  where  they 
have  smiles  on  their  faces, 
where  they  feel  tt  is  a great 
jdace  to  work-  But  to  do  this, 
we  have  to  recognise  the  real- 
ity of  competition.  The  cur- 
rent conflict  upsets  me  as 
much  as  our  customers  and 
employees.  I encourage  alT  of 
our  employees  to  help  us  put 
it  behind  us,  so  that  we  can 
concentrate  all  our  efforts  on 
that  most  important  job  of  all 
— looking  after  our 
customers. 

Robert  Ayling  Is  chief  executive 
of  British  Airways. 
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Robert  Mitchum 


Dangerous  presence 


Robert  Mitchum. 
who  has  died  aged 
79,  gave  not  the 
least  help  to  the 
notion  that  he  was 

a great  screen  actor.  When 
this  writer  made  that  case 
before  a San  Francisco  Film 
Festival  audience  in  1983, 
Mitchum  behaved  like  a wry 
and  incredulous  bystander. 

This  was  not  simply  the 
ploy  of  seductive  modesty. 
Mitchum  manifested  a heart* 
felt  and  weary  certainty  that 
acting  was  a dumb  trick 
which  he  had  got  away  with 
for  40  years  or  so.  If  we  were 
moved,  that  was  our  problem. 
He  saw  it  all  as  a job  and  a 
bore,  with  projects  that  were 
somewhere  between  worth- 
less and  demeaning.  He  didn’t 
take  himKAif  seriously:  he  had 
hinny  lines  and  rough  stories 
for  fending  off  admiration. 

There  was  only  one  topic 
with  which  you  could  dent  his 
cool  mocking  armour,  and 
that  was  The  Night  Of  The 
Hunter  (1955),  which  he 
blamed  entirely  on  the  won- 
der. the  genius,  and,  of 
course,  the  folly  of  its  director 
Charles  Laughton.  It  was  a 
movie  which,  under  normal 
circumstances,  Hollywood 
would  never  have  made,  be 
said.  So  he  turned  it  into  a 
curiosity.  (After  all  Yul  Bryn- 
ner  won  the  Oscar  that  year 
for  77ie  King  And  /.) 

Mitch  urn's  crazed  preacher 
Harry  Powell  in  Hunter 
wasn't  even  nominated.  The 
picture  was  a disaster.  Laugh- 
ton never  directed  again.  And 
if  you  tried  to  convince  Mit- 
chum that  he  had  done  some- 
thing uncanny  and  marvell- 
ous, he  rolled  his  eyes  and 
offered  you  a drink. 

This  was  the  manner  — 
sleepy-eyed  yet  dangerous,  at- 
tentive but  insolent  there  yet 
uncommitted  — that  had 
made  Mitchum  a phenome- 
non In  the  late  1940s  and  early 
1950s.  He  was  under  contract 


to  RKO  then,  a small  studio 
struggling  to  survive.  They 
put  him  In  B-pictores  and 
low-budget  nolrs.  All  be  did 
was  turn  up,  stare  into  the 
lustrous  gloom,  check  out  the 
treacherous  dames,  and  utter 
bis  laconic  lines. 

He  was  a hulk,  and 
with  a chest  that  seemed 
ready  to  burst  out  of  his  drape 
jackets.  For  10  years,  he  was 
murderously  beautiful,  and 
90  fixed  in  underplaying  you 
could  Imagine  you  beard  his 
blood  freezing,  clicking  into 
place  as  ice.  He  played  tough, 
smart  loners  who  sometimes 
bad  got  themselves  into  a hell 
of  a hole,  and  were  likely 
doomed.  Mitchum  took  such 
Cates  as  a fact  of  life:  his 
characters'  attitude  to  their 
plots  and  problems  was  so 
close  to  his  fatalistic  regard 
for  his  own  career. 

At  the  time,  he  was  written 
off  as  a hoodlum  nearly  too 
lazy  to  snarL  He  encouraged 
his  own  bad  reputation:  as  a 
kid  he  had  dime  time  on  a 
chain  gang;  In  Hollywood  he 
was  disrespectful  to  superiors 
and  owners:  he  didn't  go  out 
of  his  way  to  avoid  a fight  or  a 
drink;  at  Cannes  one  festive 
spring,  a starlet  went  topless 
against  his  barrel  chest;  and 
in  1948  he  was  arrested  for 
possession  of  marijuana. 
That  led  to  60  days  in  jail. 
Some  people  reckoned  he  was 
finished,  but  the  public  liked 
him  all  the  more. 

Looking  back,  bigger,  more 
solemn  Aims  of  the  tima  have 
faded  away,  but  tonight  you 
could  watch  Mitchum  in  Cross- 
\ fire.  Out  of  the  Past,  The  Big 
Steal  Where  Danger  Lives.  His 
Kind  of  Woman,  Macao,  The 
Lusty  Men  or  Angel  Face,  and 
realise  that  the  pictures  seem 
fresh  and  stylish  stilL  Was  it 
acting?  Was  it  presence?  Or 
Just  some  kind  of  gambler’s 
nerve  for  knowing  how  little 
he  needed  to  do? 

Maybe  there  will  be  a biog- 


raphy of  the  man  one  day  that 
uncovers  a younger  and  more 
tender  Mitchum,  who  was 
creative  and  hurt  enough  to 
put  on  the  hard  boiled  mask- 
But  the  man  himself  would 
never  have  aided  or  encour- 
aged such  a book,  and  it’s 
likely  he  left  few  traces.  So  he 
seems  like  a wanderer  from 
cgae  of  his  own  pictures:  he 
was  bom  in  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut his  father  died  when 
he  was  a young  child:  he  was 
a difficult  kid,  a drifter  and  a 


vagrant;  he  really  did  do  that 
time  on  a Georgia  chain  gang, 
when  he  was  16  — in  1933. 
when  chain  gangs  must  have 
been  worthy  of  Dostoevsky. 

Shirley  MacLaine  (who  was 
his  lover  for  a time)  said  that 
the  south  had  marked  Mit- 
chum: it  made  him  world- 
weary,  a languid  drawler.  a 
boozer,  and  a hopeless  case. 
There's  a strange  movie  to 
support  that  notion:  Thunder 
Road,  a story  about  moon- 
shine and  Kentucky;  Mit- 
chum produced  it  and  gave 
his  son,  Jim,  a role  (they 
played  brothers). 

But  Mitchum  is  also  said  to 
have  been  a writer  as  a young 
man:  he  tried  plays  for  chil- 
dren and  comedy  material  for 
his  sister,  Julie,  who  had  a 
nightclub  act  It  was  1940. 
when  he  had  just  married  his 
wife  Dorothy  Spence,  that  Ju- 
lie got  him  into  the  Long 


Sir  Joshua  Hassan 


The  saviour  of  the 
colonial  Rock 


SIR  JOSHUA  Hassan, 
who  has  died  aged  81, 
was  one  of  the  longest- 
serving  chief  minis- 
ters in  the  British  colonial 
empire,  having  been  Gibral- 
tar's political  leader  for  42 
years.  He  emancipated  his 
people  from  British  military 
rule,  resisted  the  aggressive 
Spanish  claim  to  “sover- 
eignty" and  was  held  In 
respect  and  affection  by  all 
Gibraltarians,  who  knew  him 
as  "Salvador". 

Bom  into  a leading  Gibral- 
tar cloth-merchant’s  family, 
he  was  educated  locally  and 
was  initially  a lover  of  Span- 
ish culture,  which  gave  him 
an  insight  into  the  Spanish 
mind.  He  also  saw  the  grind- 
ing poverty  of  Gibraltar's 
people  in  the  interwar  period, 
and  the  wide  gap  between  the 
standards  enjoyed  by  the  Brit- 
ish establishment  and  the  ma- 
jority of  Gibraltarians. 

He  was  fired  by  an  early 
desire  to  fight  for  civil  rights, 
which  were  virtually  non-exis- 
tent within  the  fortress  envi- 
ronment. This  earned  him  the 
nick-name  "the  little  red". 

In  1935,  he  left  for  London  to 
read  law  at  the  Middle 
Temple.  He  was  a young  Span- 
ish-speaking Gibraltarian, 
who  was  proud  of  coming 
from  the  famous  Rock  and  was 
In  no  way  anti-British.  Gradu- 
ally his  Spanish  outlook  was 
absorbed  Into  the  EngUsfcness 
of  his  legal  training,  enabling 
him  In  later  years  to  ride  the 
English  and  Spanish  horses  so 
successfully  In  tandem. 

Called  to  the  bar  in  1939.  he 
returned  home  Just  before  war 


was  declared,  Intending  to  de- 
velop a criminal  and  general 
practice.  Such  civil  liberties 
as  had  been  won  before  the 
second  world  war  were  swept 
aside  as  the  fortress  cleared 
its  deck  for  action. 

Worse  still,  the  fall  of 
France  led  to  the  evacuation 
of  all  civilian  inhabitants 
without  war  work:  they  were 
useless  mouths  in  the  military 
view.  Although  he  did  not 
know  It  at  the  time,  the  evacu- 
ation placed  his  feet  firmly  on 
the  political  ladder. 

In  1940,  he  joined  the  local 
defence  force  and  became  a 
Bofors  gunner,  but  soon 
Joined  the  evacuation  commit- 
tee, which  organised  the  fam- 
ilies for  departure,  and  thus 
came  to  know  and  become 
known  and  trusted  by  a wide 
cross-section  of  the  population 
— later  to  prove  a great  politi- 
cal asset 

His  political  reputation, 
however,  came  from  the  long 
battle  waged  to  bring  the  evac- 
uees home  towards  the  end  of 
the  war  when  the  threat  to 
Gibraltar  had  diminished.  He 
helped  to  form,  and  eventually 
became  the  leader  of,  the 
Rock’s  first  political  party,  the 
Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Civil  Rights  (AACR). 
the  aim  of  which  was  to  lay 
the  foundations  for  greater 
local  participation  In  govern- 
ment offer  the  war. 

After  his  early  political 
struggles  with  the  military 
government,  be  established 
himself  as  a radical  political 
leader  through  rallies,  protest 
marches  and  other  non-vio- 
lent confrontations.  He  found 


Jackdaw 


ABC  song 


IF  inspiration  remains  obsti- 
nately elusive,  it  can  be  man- 
ufactured. One  way  is  to  find 
an  idea  based  upon  the  letters 
of  people's  names.  Bach  did  it 
with  his  own  name.  There 
might  not  be  an  H on  your 
piano,  but  there  is  if  you  are  a 
German.  H is  B natural,  and 
B is  B fiat  So  BACH  sounds 
B flat  A C B natural.  Actu- 
ally , ! feel  sorry  for  poor  old 
Johann  Sebastian.  If  only  he 
had  realised  he  had  written 
Some  Enchanted  Evening— 

B flat  A C B B E.  He  could 
have  given  up  his  job  at  St 
Thomas's,  Leipzig,  and  sat  at 
home  watching  the  royalties 
come  in.  He  wasn't  into  opera. 


but  an  exotic  South  Sea  theme 
would  have  made  a jolly  can- 
tata. A few  grass  skirts  would 
have  livened  up  those  dreary 
figures  no  end. 

Shostakovich  had  a go  too. 
Because  Moscow  is  a mere  985 
miles  away  from  Berlin,  he 
felt  suitably  qualified  to  write 
an  abbreviated  version  of  his 
name  in  German  as  his  signa- 
ture tune.  In  addition  to  H,  the 
Germans  can  also  use  S.  or  Es, 
which  is  E flat;  and  so  D far 
Dimitry,  S C H is  beard  when- 
ever he  Is  feeling  autobio- 
graph icai.  If  you're  English 
and  confined  to  a mere  seven 
notes,  A to  G,  you  ran  still  do 
tt.  After  G you  go  back  up  to  A. 
I becomes  B and  so  on. 

Inspirational  letters,  in 

Classic  FM  magazine 


To  have 


AS  the  pop  audience  grows 
out  of  control,  the  boundaries 
melt  away.  The  defining  1997 
moment  came  when  Reavis 
and  Butt-head  appeared  on 
the  Oscar  telecast,  and  I had 
the  strange  realisation  that 
Lauren  Bacall  was  in  the  au- 
dience, Lauren  Bacall,  who 
outwitted  the  Nazis  and 


seduced  Bogie  in  To  Have  And 
Have  Not  What  has  our  world 
come  to? 

Bacall:  "You  know  how  to 
whistle,  don’t  you?" 

Butt-head:  "Heh-heh.  heh- 
heh.  heh-heh.” 

Bacall  and  Butt-head,  an  un- 
likely duo  according  to  Details 


Double  trouble 


IF  only  I had  a chance  to 
learn  from  my  mistakes.  I 
would,  but  there  are  too 
many  things  you  don't  do 
twice,  so  you  can't  do  them 
better  a second  time.  You  do 
something  wrong,  and  see 
what  the  right  thing  should 
have  been,  and  are  ready  to 
do  it.  should  you  have  the 
chance  again,  but  the  next  ex- 
perience is  quite  different, 
and  your  judgment  is  wrong 
again,  and  although  you  are 
now  prepared  for  this  experi- 
ence should  it  repeat  itself, 
you  are  not  prepared  for  the 
next  experience. 

If  only,  for  instance,  you 
could  get  married  at  18  twice, 
then  the  second  time  you 
could  be  making  sure  you  are 
not  too  young  to  do  this,  be- 
cause you  would  have  the  per- 


Beach  Theater  Guild.  He  was 
trapped,  he  said;  the  money 
was  too  good,  the  work  too 
easy,  for  him  to  try  harder. 

He  had  small  roles  in  a lot 
of  films  in  the  early  1940s,  and 
he  was  a villain  in  some  Ho- 
palong  Cassidy  serials.  Bnt  he 
won  attention  In  1945  as  a 
tough,  but  sensitive,  soldier 
in  William  Wellman's  The 
Story  Of  Cl  Joe.  He  was  un- 
commonly still:  he  seemed 
possessed  of  a dark  experi- 
ence beyond  his  years;  and  he 


He  seems  fresh 
and  stylish  still. 
Was  it  acting?  Ora 
presence?  Ora 
gambler's  nerve, 
knowing  how  little 
he  needed  to  do? 


read  a line  effortlessly  and 
eloquently.  He  got  a nomina- 
tion as  best  supporting  actor 
— the  only  one  he  would  ever 
receive.  71131  led  to  split  con- 
tracts with  RKO  and  David 
O Selznlck  (who  never  under- 
stood Mitchum.  and  was 
rather  Intimidated  by  him). 

From  film  nolr.  he  gradu- 
ated in  the  1950s  to  lead  roles 
in  bigger  pictures  — River  Of 
No  Return.  Not  As  A Stranger, 
Heaven  Knouts  Mr  AUison, 
The  Sundowners,  The  Grass  Is 
Greener. 

Yet  he  seems  to  have  done 
nothing  to  foster  a career.  He 
turned  down  many  big  roles 
(Patton,  for  example),  and  he 
kept  a poker  face  taking  the 
money  for  bad  action  and  war 
movies.  He  worked  too  much 
and  with  too  little  care,  and 
his  lack  of  discrimination  led 
at  last  to  the  palpably  bored 
lead  In  such  ponderous  TV 


mini-series  as  The  Winds  Of 
War  and  War  And  Remem- 
brance. It  was  not  too  difficult 
watching  those  many  hours 
to  credit  the  stories  that  Mit- 
chum regarded  wo rk  as  a te- 
dious but  inescapable  intru- 
sion on  his  days  and  hours 
with  drink. 

But  then  there  are  the  unex- 
pected pictures  he  wandered 
Into  where  he  conld  be  far 
sadder  and  much  nastier  the 
relentless  but  insecure 
brother  In  Wellman's  Track 
Of  The  Cat;  the  gloating, 
stalking  figure  In  Cape  Fear 
— the  original  version,  which 
is  still  suggestive  and  disturb- 
ing; the  forlorn  lover,  with 
MacLaine,  in  Two  for  the  See- 
saw; the  cuckolded  teacher  In 
Ryan’s  Daughter,  the  desper- 
ate small-time  crook  to  the 
Boston  of  The  Friends  Of  Ed- 
die Coyle;  and  the  most 
Cbandlerian  of  all  the  Philip 
Marlowes  in  Farewell  My 
Lonely.  But  it  was  characteris- 
tic of  Mitchum  that  he  then 
repeated  that  rale  In  the  hid- 
eous remake  of  The  Big  Sleep. 

So  what?  be  might  have 
said.  What’s  the  difference? 
He  was  a very  Hollywood  cre- 
ation, incapable  of  self-reflec- 
tion. The  films  remain,  how- 
ever, and  one  day  people  will 
look  at  the  man  who  did  Out 
Of  the  Past,  with  such  nihilist 
grace.  Eddie  Coyle  with  such 
shabby  ordinariness,  and 
Night  of  the  Hunter  with  such 
unexpected  grasp  of  evil  and 
faerie,  and  suspect  a genius 
entirely  detached  from  expla- 
nation or  context  Maybe  he 
had  an  instinct  that  movies 
needed  Just  a look,  a presence 
and  concealment  for  the 
magic  to  work. 

The  Mitchums  had  two  sons 
and  a daughter. 


David  Thomson 


Robert  Charles  Duran  Mitchum, 
film  star,  bom  August  6,  1917; 
died  July  1 1997 


that  reasoned  argument  was 
by  for  the  best  way  forward. 
Most  of  the  governors  were 
reasonable  men,  and  just  as 
keen  on  constitutional  reform 
as  he  was. 

The  main  obstacles  to  pro- 
gress were  the  three  British 
services  commanders,  who 
maintained  that  the  military 
requirements  of  the  fortress 
must  always  come  first  Salva- 
dor appreciated  that  the  key  to 
progress  was  making  propos- 
als that  were  sensible,  evolu- 
tionary and  generally  sup- 
ported by  the  electorate. 

His  political  career  fell  into 
three  phases.  The  first  was  his 
successful  struggle  with 
Whitehall  to  achieve  internal 
self-government  which  was 
won  with  the  promulgation  of 
the  1969  constitution  and  in- 
cluded the  famous  preamble 
that  there  can  be  no  change  of 
sovereignty  against  the  freely 
and  democratically  expressed 
wishes  of  the  Gibraltarians. 

The  second  was  his  equally 
successful  resistance  to  the 
Spanish  dictator  General 
Franco's  political  and  eco- 
nomic siege  of  the  Rock.  And 
the  third  was  his  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  persuade  the  newly 
democratic  Spain  to  tilt  the 
siege  and  to  adopt  a good 
neighbour  policy. 

Straddling  all  these  phases 
were  his  efforts  before  the 
United  Nations  decolonisation 
committee.  He  was  the  first 
Gibraltarian  to  address  the 
UN.  Regrettably,  the  current 
of  anti-colonialism  to  the  UN 
at  that  time  was  so  strong  and 
illogical  that  he  could  achieve 
little  in  the  face  of  Spanish  111- 


Sir  Joshua  Hassan,  with  then  Foreign  Secretary  Sir 
Geoffrey  Howe,  discussing  the  Brussels  Agreement 


will,  which  remains  still  unde- 
feated to  this  day. 

He  was  elected  Chief  Minis- 
ter for  the  last  time  in  1984. 
Spain  had  foiled  to  honour  the 
Lisbon  agreement  to  negotiate 
on  all  matters  of  mutual  inter- 
est as  soon  as  the  frontier  was 
opened.  Salvador  had  been 
reluctant  to  support  the  agree- 
ment, but  was  persuaded  to  do 
so  because  negotation  on  "sov- 
ereignty" was  excluded. 

The  Spaniards  were  forced 
by  Margaret  Thatcher's 
threatened  veto  on  their  entry 
into  the  EU  and  Nato  to  open 
the  frontier,  but  only  did  so 
for  pedestrian  traffic.  In  con- 
sequence, Gibraltar’s  finan- 
cial reserves  ran  down  so 
alarmingly  (due  to  Gibraltar- 
ians shopping  in  Spain  with 
no  compensating  Spanish  pur- 
chases in  Gibraltar)  that  when 
Sir  Geoffrey  Howe,  as  Foreign 
Secretary.  Insisted  on  includ- 
ing discussion  of  "sover- 
eignty” to  the  Brussels  Agree- 
ment of  19B4.  Salvador  was 
forced  to  agree  to  obtain  a 
folly  open  frontier. 


His  agreement  to  Brussels, 
and  subsequently  to  the 
aborted  airport  agreement, 
were  fetal  to  his  retention  of 
office.  There  was  already  a 
feeling  on  the  Rock  that  it  was 
time  for  a change,  and  In  the 
wings  his  principal  opponent, 
Joe  Bossano,  was  ready.  Real- 
ising that  he  had  misjudged 
the  popular  mood,  Salvador 
resigned  on  December  9,  1987, 
and  retired  to  the  hack 
benches. 

He  retired  from  politics  at 
the  1988  election,  and.  took  up 
the  role  of  Gibraltar’s  popular 
dicier  statesman. 

He  married  his  second  wife, 
MaceUe  Bensimon,  in  1969, 
after  a difficult  divorce  from 
Daniela  Salazar.  They  bad  two 
daughters.  He  had  two  daugh- 
ters by  his  first  marriage. 
Marcelle  and  his  four  daugh- 
ters survive  him. 


The  Guardian  Wednesday.  July  2 199* 


Sir  Joshua  Hassan,  politician, 
bom  August  25. 1915;  died  July  1, 
1997 


spective  of  being  older  and 
you  would  know  that  the  per- 
son advising  you  to  marry 
this  man  was  giving  you  the 
wrong  advice  because  his 
reasons  were  the  same  ones 
he  gave  you  last  time  he  ad- 
vised you  to  get  married  at  18. 

If  you  could  bring  a child 
from  a first  marriage  into  a 
second  marriage,  you  would 
know  that  generosity  could 
turn  to  resentment  if  you  did 
not  do  the  right  things  and 
resentment  back  into  kind- 
ness if  you  did,  unless  the 
man  you  married  when  you 
married  a second  time  was 
quite  different  in  tempera- 
ment from  the  man  you  mar- 
ried a second  time  for  the 
first  time,  in  which  case  you 
would  have  to  marry  that  one 
twice  also,  in  order  to  learn 
just  what  the  wisest  course 

would  be  with  a man  of  his 
temperament 
Eydia  Davis  gets  a second 
chance  ui  Harpers. 


God’s  sake.  We  all  eat  and 
drink  ourselves  to  death  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  (and  what 
did  he  do  except  wear  long 
dresses  and  hang  around 
with  guys?)  and  unlike 
breeder  Xmas,  you  get  to 
spend  this  one  with  people 
you  actually  like.  So  hear 
this:  no  one  goes  home  until 
the  fet  lady  pukes.  Pride  is 
not  an  event  to  experience  but 
to  survive.  It's  a day  cfhard- 
earned  indulgence.  Eat, 
drink,  imbibe,  cry  by  all 
menas.  And  then  go  clubbing. 
Comedian  and  presenter  of 
BBC2'S  The  Sunday  Shota, 
Donna  McPhaUm  the  Pride 
Day  and  Night  Guide. 


Uni  of  life 


Parly  pride 


Go  home?  Before  you  p?g<= 
out?  Gay  Pride  is  a celebra- 
tion, not  a school  fete,  you 
wimps.  It's  homo  Xmas  for 


IN  the  beginning  was  the 
Word  and  the  Word  was  ver- 
sion One  Point  Zero.  And  the 
Word  was  withoutform  and 
was  sore  to  need  ofacronym. 
And  that  acronym  should 
stand  for  the  trinity  of  Goal. 
Objectives,  andJDaring,  so 
Word  created  GOD. 

And  on  the  first  day,  God 
created  the  Firmament  But  it 
was  despis-ed  by  the  market- 
ing people.  “Yeah,  verily,  this 
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Robert  Mitchum . . . this  was  the  manner,  sleepy-eyed  yet  dangerous,  attentive  but 
insolent,  there  yet  uncommitted  that  had  made  Mitchum  a phenomenon  in  the  1940s 


Rolf  Ericson 


Birthdays 


A Swede  who 
spoke  bebop 


IN  1944  there  were  few 
American  jazz  trumpeters 
fluent  to  the  new  language 
of  bebop.  For  a Swede  to  be 
accomplished  to  Its  complex- 
ities was  unthinkable  — ex- 
cept for  Rolf  Ericson,  who  has 
died  aged  74. 

Bom  in  Stockholm,  he  took 
up  trumpet  as  a child,  in- 
spired by  Louis  Armstrong's 
1933  visit  to  Stockholm  and 
within  10  years  had  turned 
professional.  Ericson  ab- 
sorbed the  modern  jazz  arriv- 
ing from  New  York  rapidly, 
working  in  local  bands  and 
recording  with  the  progres- 
sive singer  Alice  Babs  by  the 
mid  1940s.  He  moved  to  New 
York  to  1947  — and  by  1950 
was  appearing  alongside 
Charlie  - Parker.  When  he 
returned  to  Stockholm  in  1950 
with  Parker,  he  was  given  a 
hero's  welcome.  Bird  loved 
the  country,  recalled  Ericson 
and  even  considered  living 
there.  An  album  Charlie 
Parker  in  Sweden,  document- 
ed the  musical  side  of  the 
tour. 

Back  to  the  United  States  in 
1953,  after  working  with  sev- 
eral Swedish  bands.  Ericson 
began  a residency  at  the 
Lighthouse  Club  on  Hennosa 
Beach,  California^  taking 
Shorty  Rogers'  place  to  the 
bassist  Howard  Rumsey's 
Lighthouse  All-Stars.  His  fel- 
low new  member  was  the 
drummer  Max  Roach.  On 
September  13,  1953,  — a fam- 
ous date  since  dubbed  “Crazy 
Sunday"  — Ericson,  and'  the 
All-Stars,  with  the  young 
Miles  Davis  sitting  in, 
recorded  a number  of  titles, 
several  of  which  were 
released  by  Contemporary  Re- 


cords more  than  30  years 
later.  Driven  by  the  kaleido- 
scopic Roach,  Ericson 's  solos 
are  light  and  searching,  with 
the  almost  brittle  tonal  dry- 
ness very  typical  of  his  style. 

Bop  attracted  Ericson  enor- 
mously, and  he  worked  with 
the  best  modernist  tenor  and 
baritone  saxophonists  Includ- 
ing Warden  Gray,  Dexter  Gor- 
don, and  Gerry  Mulligan. 
Away  from  bop  he  worked 
with  band  leaders  such  as 
Benny  Goodman  and  led  his 
own  occasional  big  band  and 
quintet  In  1961,  he  joined 
Buddy  Rich’s  sextet  for  a US 
State  Department  tour  of  the 
Far  East 


After  stints  with 
amongst  others,  Benny 
Carter,  Woody  Her- 
man, Stan  Kenton,  Charles 
Mingus  and  Duke  Ellington 
— who  he  left  in  1964  — 
Ericson  spent  the  next  25 
years  principally  on  studio 
work,  alternating  between  the 
US  and  Germany  where  he 
guested  with  visiting  Ameri- 
cans. He  lived  intermittently 
to  Los  Angeles,  working  in 
film  studios,  until  to  1990  he 
moved  back  to  Stockholm  per- 
manently with  his  German 
wife  Evelyn,  playing  until 
foiling  health  and  advancing 
age  stopped  him.  Erlcson's 
recording  credits  included  El- 
lington's The  70th  Birthday 
Concert  (1969),  Sincerely  Ours 
(1978),  and  Stockholm  Swee- 
tenin’ (1984). 


Lord  Beloff,  historian,  84;  Dr 
Kenneth  Clarke.  MP,  former 
Conservative  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  57;  Mary 
Craig,  writer  and  broad- 
caster, 69;  Lady  Crawsbay, 
former  chairman.  Local  Gov- 
ernment Boundary  Commis- 
sion. Wales,  70;  Nicholas 
Elam,  ambassador  to  Luxem- 
bourg, 58;  Jerry  Hall,  model, 
41;  Ian  Irvine,  chairman, 
Reed  International.  61.  Eva 
Lambert,  artist,  62:  Lord 
Mackay,  former  Lord  Chan- 
cellor. 70;  Dennis  Marks, 
general  director,  ENO,  49; 
Carlos  Menem,  president  of 
Argentina,  62;  Ferdinand 
Mount,  editor.  Times  Liter- 
ary Supplement,  58;  Lord 
(David)  Owen,  59;  Lord 
Sieff,  president,  Marks  & 
Spencer,  84;  Dr  Maurice  S le- 
vin, oncologist,  48;  Ann 
Taylor  MP,  Leader  of  the 
Commons,  50;  Elspeth 
Thomas,  chairman.  British 
Red  Cross.  60;  John  Ttmp- 
son.  broadcaster,  69;  Jon 
Trlckett,  Labour  MP,  47. 


Death  Notices 


BAKER.  Rhonda.  cMd  in  Si  Mary  a Hospi- 
tal on  250i  Juw  1997.  Darling  wile  of 
USrmxi.  daughter  of  Ran  and  Anna  and  ab- 
ler of  Bab  and  Carol  She  Will  be  sadly 
mtssad  try  her  family  ana  her  Mends  Ca- 
rnation ai  Wen  Norwood.  11m  July.  1997 


3pm-4pm.  No  Rowers  but  donations  pfoase 

• - 3,  (aary-* 


io  Dr  Carmel  Coulter  tor  ora  

Oncotoflv  Departmental  Fund  or  10  St 
Christopher's  Hospice  c/o  and  enquiries  » 
Yeatman  and  Sons,  of  West  Norwood  0181 
ero  11?7. 


MASON.  Haul,  wile  ol  Lindsay  and  moth- 
er to  Ursula  and  Brian  died  peacefully  bid 
unexpectedly  at  home  on  June  77th.  Ne 
Bowers  please,  donations  to  British  Heart 
Foundation.  14  Fttatardtoge  SL  London 
WIH  4DH. 


WOLFE,  tom  KmS,  of  CfteUonnam  and 
previously  Of  Whiteway.  on  TWJi  June  1997 
after  a short  Olnass.  Naturopath,  teacher 


and  pacihsL  a much  loved  man.  Fmeral  ai 
Cheltenham 


Crematorium  at  ? 30pm  on 
Tuesday  8th  July.  At  hta  rauuaal  no  Rowers 


but  donations  to  a charity  ol  your  choice. 

States  01242  224877 


Enquiries,  Uason  and  Sta 
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Ian  Howartti 


Bolt  Ericson,  Jazz  trumpeter, 
bom  August  29,  1922;  died  June 
IB,  1997 


Jana  Davies  nee  Crompton  BAftfonA 
~ ngratuiattons  from  Mum.  Dad  and  Oto 
family. 


telephone 


•To  ■ _ . . .. 

D171 1 13  456?  or  fax  0171  713  4129  bmween 
9am  and  3pm  Moo-Fn. 


Is  not  a goer,’’ they  quoth  and 
“we  seek  new  income-genera- 
tion streams,  but  it  produ- 
ce th  them  not." 

So  on  the  second  day,  he 
created  the  Earth  and  the 
early  pilot  testing  results 
thereof  were  pleasing  unto 
his  eye.  On  the  third  day,  he 
created  the  trees  and  the  for- 
est But  he  overdid  it  a little, 
so  on  the  fourth  day  he  cre- 
ated bureaucracy,  Higher 
Education  and,  in  final  des- 


peration. the  Open  Universi- 
ty, so  that  the  trees  might  be 
keptinthralL 

And  the  fifth  day  was  a Fri- 
day. so  he  decided  to  take 
unto  himself  a personal 
research  day.  which  made  it 
into  a nice  long  weekend. 

And  on  the  eighth  day  God 
said:  "Let  there  be  academ- 
ics.” But  they  erred  in  their 
lectures  and  strayed  from 
their  mission  statements  like 
lost  sheep,  so  he  also  created 
secretaries  and  technicians 
to  be  their  helpmeets. 

Then,  Just  for  the  hell  of  it 
God  created  administrators 
and  managers  and  other 
creeping  things  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth.  And  they 
went  forth  and  multiplied  and 
began  to  speak  in  tongues. 
And  they  dwelt  in  a world 
that  was  their  own. 

A brief  history  of  life,  the  uni- 
oersity  etc.  in  Soundings. 


Futurology 


Soundings . . .on  the  street 


SO,  we  look  forward  to  seeing 
mankind  produce  artificial 
blood  by 2001,  asteroid  min- 
ing within  50  years,  simple 
thoughts  controlling  com- 
puter games  by  1999  (as  op- 


posed to  simple  computer 
games  controlling  thought  — 
1997).  VCRs  that  can  be  pro- 
grammed by  adults  (2023, 
alas)  and  every  marketing 
man's  nightmare:  a virtual 
holodeek  global  meeting 
room  (wave  goodbye  to  that 
overseas  trip)  by  2014. . . 

Among  the  hundreds  of 
probabilities  [Ian  Pearson] 
has  mapped  out  in  his 
recently  published  Technol- 
ogy calendar  is  the  truly 
sobering  thought  that  artifi- 
cial intelligence,  by  current 
statistics,  will  exceed  human 
intelligence  by  perhaps  as 
early  as  2015.  "We  have 
reached  a stasis  in  our  evolu- 
tion. All  the  evolutionary 
pressures  that  make  species 
adapt  to  their  environments 
no  longer  exist  for  Man." 
Business  and  Technology 
looks  ahead  with  BT futurolo- 
gist Ian  Pearson. 
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London  and  Paris  throw  Eurotunnel  a lifeline 
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Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 

BRITAIN  and  France 
last  night  gave  a huge 
boost  to  Eurotunnel 
by  agreeing  a crucial 
licence  extension  that 
could  see  the  troubled  com- 
pany running  the  Channel 
tunnel  beyond  the  end  of 
the  next  century. 

The  governments  handed 
the  company  a concession 
to  operate  the  tunnel  for  at 
least  99  years  so  long  as 
shareholders  back  the  com- 
pany's £8 .5 billion  restruc- 
turing plan  a week  tomor- 


row. They  want  a share  in 
the  company’s  profits  and 
an  agreement  with  Euro- 
tunnel on  ways  of  increas- 
ing freight  traffic  through 
the  tunnel  and  beyond. 

Enrotunnel  last  night 
agreed  to  profit-sharing  on 
condition  that  sharehold- 
ers receive  a "decent 
return"  and  that  no  such 
payments  are  levied  until 
after  2052.  It  said  it  would 
pay  around  25  per  cent  of 
profits  to  the  two 
governments. 

The  deal  extends  Euro-  i 
tunnel's  concession  from  I 
2052  to  2086.  Ministers  ! 
hope  that  the  tunnel  will 


then  be  in  profit  and  that 
the  concession  will  con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

The  Deputy  Prime  Minis- 
ter. John  Prescott,  said  the 
negotiations  had  been 
tough  but  agreement  bad 
been  found  "on  a reason- 
able way"  forward. 

■ Mr  Prescott  said  Britain's 
aim  was  to  ensure  that  the 
tunnel  had  a positive  part 
to  play  in  an  integrated 
transport  policy. 

There  were  encouraging 
signs  that  Eurotunnel 
could  win  shareholder  ap- 
proval for  its  restructuring 
after  an  investor  previ- 
ously opposed  to  the  deal 


agreed  to  vote  In  favour. 
Sophie  L'Helias.  of  Frank- 
lin Global  Services,  who 
has  been  collecting  proxies 
from  investors  opposed  to 
the  restructuring,  said  her 
principal  client  had  in- 
structed her  to  vote  in 
favour. 

Eurotunnel  confirmed 
that  Northern  Cross  Invest- 
ments. which  it  described 
as  “a  long  term  investor" 
had  offered  its  support.  It 
holds  36.7  million  shares. 

Eurotunnel  must  still 
persuade  owners  of  25  per 
cent  of  Its  outstanding  920 
million  shares  to  attend 
next  week's  extraordinary 


general  meeting  in  Paris. 
The  last  such  meeting  was 
lnquorate. 

Last  night’s  joint  state- 
ment is  an  attempt  to  shore 

up  shareholder  confidence. 
Eurotunnel  has  warned 
that  if  shareholders  reject 
the  restructuring,  it  would 
be  forced  to  file  for  bank- 
cruptcy. 

Eurotunnel’s  executive 
chairman,  Patrick  Pon- 
solle,  said  the  extension 
i would  allow  shareholders 
! “to  expect  a satisfactory 
return  on  their  initial  in- 1 
vestment”  which  would  off- 
set the  dilution  of  their 
equity. 


The  scandal  of 
energy  ownership 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


Panic  buying  leads  to  biggest  one-day  rise  in  share  prices  for  five  years 

City  bets 

£22bn  on  Welfare 


THE  way  in  which  the 
powerful  American  utili- 
ties were  allowed  to 
sweep  into  Britain  and  gobble 
up  the  regional  electricity 
companies  without  a full  in- 
quiry by  the  authorities  was 
always  a matter  of  concern. 
So  anxious  were  the  US  com- 
panies to  gain  a slice  of  the 
UK's  electricity  action  that 
they  were  willing  to  pay  large 
stock  market  premiums  and 
take  on  mountains  of  debt  to 
ensure  victory  in  short  order. 

It  is  now  clear  wby  Ameri- 
can giants  like  Southern  Com- 
pany of  Atlanta  could  not  be- 
lieve their  good  luck  when 
the  Major  government  ush- 
ered these  deals  in. 

As  a result  of  the  ineffec- 
tual regulatory  regime  oper- 
ated by  Stephen  Llttlechild. 
the  privatised  regional  elec- 
tricity companies,  like  South 
Western  Electricity,  were  a 
licence  to  print  money. 

As  is  clear  from  the  SWEB 
accounts  obtained  by  the 
Guardian,  the  Southern  Com- 
pany was  able  to  draw  down  a 
cash  dividend  of  £472  million 
in  their  first  year  as  owners, 
dwarfing  the  £237.3  million  of 
reported  profits.  The  swollen 
electricity  bills  of  consumers 
in  the  region  have  been  si- 
phoned off  through  a complex 
chain  of  companies  to  a new 
set  of  fat  cats  on.  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic. 

Meanwhile,  S WEB's  chief 
executive.  Gale  Klappa,  show- 
ing the  effrontery  of  someone 
who  knows  that  his  company 
holds  all  the  cards,  has  writ- 
ten to  SWEB's  unions  warn- ; 
ing  that  the  windfall  tax  — to  1 
be  imposed  on  the  utilities  by 
the  Chancellor  in  today’s 
Budget  — could  add  £5  mil- 
lion to  £10  million  to  its  inter- 
est charges  alone. 

Of  course  it  could,  since 
debts  have  been  rearranged 
around  the  Southem/SWEB 
group  to  have  precisely  this 
effect  As  a result,  Mr  Klappa 
is  suggesting  that  he  will 
have  to  seek  maximum  sacri- 
fice from  the  already 
squeezed  workforce  In  the 
shape  of  redundancies,  pay 
freezes  and  cuts  in  benefits. 

The  reality  is  that  these 
only  need  to  be  sought  be- 
cause of  the  financial  engi- 
neering of  the  US  takeovers, 
which  appears  to  have  been 
way  beyond  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Government. 

The  result  will  be  job 
losses,  diminished  sendees 
and  higher  costs  to  the  con- 
sumer — not  because  of  the 
windfall  tax  but  because  of  ir- 
responsible oversight  by  the 
authorities. 


Budget 


Paul  Murphy 


THE  CITY  changed  the 
habits  of  a lifetime 
yesterday  and  looked 
forward  to  the  first 
Labour  Budget  in  18  years  by 
getting  into  a share-buying 
frenzy,  sparking  the  biggest 
one-day  rise  in  stock  prices 
for  almost  five  years  — 
£22  billion. 

Dealers  reported  panic  buy- 
ing as  the  FTSE  100  index  of 
top  British  companies  jumped 
123.7  points  to  4728.3  — • the 
biggest  one-day  rise  since 
Britain's  departure  from  the 
European  exchange  rate 
mechanism  in  September 
1992.  Many  City  Investment 
banks  and  institutional  inves- 
tors were  nursing  their 
wounds,  however,  after  an  ex- 
traordinary volte-face. 

Previous  expectations  or  an 
anti-business  address  by  the 
Chancellor,  Gordon  Brown, 
have  been  erased,  to  be 
replaced  by  predictions  of  a 
balanced  Budget  which,  while 
raising  some  money  from  in- 
dustry through  such  mecha- 
nisms as  the  windfall  tax  on 
utilities,  will  also  include 
moves  to  damp  consumer  de- 
mand — soothing  fears  over 
growing  inflationary  pres- 
sures. 

Big  investors  were  rushing 
to  close  “short”  positions 
ahead  of  the  Budget,  causing 
the  FTSE  100  September  con- 
tract on  the  London  Interna- 
tional Financial  Futures  Mar- 
ket, where  traders  bet  on  how 
share  prices  will  move  over 
the  coming  months,  to  surge 
180  points  to  4789. 

Over  the  past  two  weeks, 
the  London  stock  market  has 


been  pricing  in  an  expected 
abolition  of  the  tax  credits  en- 
joyed by  pension  funds  and 
charities  when  companies 
pay  Advance  Corporation 
Tax.  Because  pension  funds 
would,  in  theory,  find  shares 
in  British  companies  less  at- 
tractive. City  strategists  have 
been  suggesting  that  prices 
might  frill  10  per  cent  if  the 
tax  clawback  disappeared. 

But  yesterday  stock  market 
specialists  became  convinced 
that  at  worst  the  credit  will 
be  reduced  from  the  current 
20  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  and 
that  in  any  case,  any  changes 
to  the  credit  might  be  phased 
in  over  several  years. 

Professional  speculators, 
who  have  been  anticipating  a 
sharp  fell  in  share  prices, 
were  being  forced  yesterday 
to  dose  their  trading  post- 1 
tions,  with  many  suffering; 
huge  losses  as  a result 

"People  are  talking  about 
Budget  leaks,  they  are  specu- 
lating about  takeovers  in  the 
banking  sector,  but  in  truth 
we  have  simply  been  caught 
on  the  wrong  foot  It’s  bed- 
| lam,"  reported  the  head  of 
equities  at  one  leading  Lon- 
don investment  bank. 

<(We  think  Brown  has  taken 
on  board  the  message  that  if 
he  allows  the  consumer  boom 
to  continued  unchecked,  then 
we  are  back  Into  the  dassic 
cycle  of  raging  Inflation  and 
ruinous  interest  rates,"  an- 
other specialist  said. 

Paul  KHlik.  of  stockbroker 
Kill lk  & Co.  said:  “There  is  a 
growing  realisation  in  the 
City  that  we  may  not  see  the 
draconian  measures  in  the 
Budget  people  had  feared. 
People  who  sold  out  are  now 
piling  back  in  again.” 


Budget 


Chancellor  Gordon  Brown  delivers  the  first  Labour  Budget 
in  IB  years  today.  In  a comprehensive  eight-page  puB-out 
tomorrow,  the  Guar-toon's  team  of  reporters  win  explain 
what  H means  for  you,  your  family  and  the  nation.  There 
will  bo  analysis  and  comment  by  Alex  Brummer,  Larry 
Elliott,  Simon  Nogsat,  Michael  White,  Margaret  Hughe* 
and  a team  of  Industrial  and  financial  Journalists.  Plus 
extra  information  and  a ready  reckoner  on  the  Ouardtan’a 
web  site  at:  http^/www.3uarifiamoo.uk/budg^7/ 


Gordon  Brown  has  convinced  the  City  that  the  Budget  will  be  favourable 


Richard  Thomas 
and  Teresa  Hunter 

THE  Chancellor  Gordon 
Brown  will  place  the  in- 
dividual at  the  centre  of 
a new  vision  for  welfare  today 
in  a Budget  designed  to 
replace  dependency  on  bene- 
fits with  a series  of  back-to- 
work  incentives. 

Under  the  plans,  individ- 
uals will  be  encouraged  to  use 
training  vouchers  and  prom- 
ises of  job  subsidies  to  shop 
around  for  employers  rather 
than  waiting  for  opportuni- 
ties to  come  to  them. 

The  Chancellor  has  also 
been  looking  closely  at  a radi- ! 
cal  scheme  to  replace  unem- ' 
ployment  benefit  with  as  in- 
dividual account,  which 
j would  be  buflt  up  when  an  in- 
dividual is  in  work  and 
drawn  down  if  they  find 
themselves  on  the  dole. 

Billed  as  the  biggest  shake- 
up  of  the  Welfare  State  since 
its  inception  in  the  late  1940s, 
Mr  Brown’s  package  is  also 
designed  to  take  the  heat  out 
of  the  booming  housing  mar- 
ket 

However.  Britain's  biggest 
mortgage  lender  — the  Hali- 
fax — today  warns  the  Chan- 
cellor that  he  risks  scupper- 
ing the  "fragile”  housing 
market  recovery  if  he  acts  too 
aggressively. 

The  bank  tries  to  dismiss 
reports  of  a runaway  housing 
market  by  announcing  that 
property  prices  edged  up  only 
slightly  in  June.  Average 
house  prices  rose  by  02  per 
cent  to  £68,525,  leaving  them 
only  7.1  per  cent  higher  than 
a year  ago,  according  to  the 
Halifax  House  Price  Index. 

Amid  speculation  of  a cut 
In  mortgage  interest  relief 
and  higher  stamp  duty,  a 
Halifax  spokesman  said  the 
boom  was  concentrated  In  the 
London  and  the  South-east 
where  all  the  commentators 
lived.  "There  is  no  housing 
boom,  and  all  talk  of  a run- 
away market  is  entirely  mis- 
placed,” he  said. 

While  Mr  Brown  is  certain 
to  take  steps  to  cod  down  the 
economy,  his  real  reforming 
zeal  will  be  reserved  for  his 
welfare- to- work  scheme. 

He  is  planning  to  fine-tune 
his  package  for  18-  to  24-year- 
olds,  in  order  to  reduce  poten- 
tial cash  wastage,  according 
to  government  sources. 


Labour’s  stock 


THE  prospect  of  today’s 
first  Labour  Budget  in  a 
generation  is  certainly 
causing  few  shivers  in  the 
City.  Despite  all  the  advance 
speculation  of  a Budget  which 


would  be  hard  on  business, 
both  through  the  windfall  tax 
and  the  removal  of  advance 
corporation  tax  relief,  the 
stock  market  managed  a re- 
cord-breaking rise  of  123 
points,  adding  £22  billion  to 
share  values.  As  if  this  was 
not  enough,  the  market  in 
government  bonds,  which  is 
more  sensitive  to  the  public 
finances,  also  climbed 
strongly. 

So  what  is  going  on?  The 
conventional  wisdom  in  the 
Square  Mile  was  that  the  City 
had  overdone  the  pessimism 
of  recent  weeks  and  over-esti- 
mated the  likelihood  that  the 
new  Government  will  allow 
business  to  take  the  full  brunt 
of  the  tax  increases.  The  view 
among  analysts  now  is  that 
the  brunt  or  the  tax  rises  will 
be  more  evenly  spread  be- 
tween business  and  the  con- 
sumer. 

This  will  have  the  benefit  of 
reining  in  consumer  demand 
— which  will  be  good  for  in- 
terest rates  and  inflation  over 
the  longer  haul  — and  wiii 
repudiate  claims  by  Labour's 
critics  that  the  party  is  anti- 
bustness. In  fact,  the  public 
finances  should  be  in  better 
shape  tonight  than  on  May  1. 
when  Mr  Blair  took  charge. 

Adding  some  spice  to  all  of 
this  is  the  revival  of  specula- 
tion in  financial  mergers.  The 
renaissance  in  NatWest 
shares  continues  as  the  City 
bets  that  Lord  Alexander  and 
company  are  willing  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  the  Pruden- 
tial, Barclays  or  whoever  else 
one  cares  to  name. 


City  riches 

IF  THE  designated  head  of 
the  new  super -City  regula- 
tor, Howard  Davies,  really 
believes  be  can  take  costs  out 
of  the  system,  he  may  first 
need  to  gain  a grip  on  the  task 
force  which  is  working  on 
unifying  staff  conditions. 
What  the  task  force  has  un- 
covered is  enormous  dispari- 
ties between  salaries  at  the 
top  of  the  regulatory  pyramid 
— the  Securities  and  Invest- 
ment Board  — - and  those  be- 
low. At  the  SIB  the  average 
cost  per  person,  including 
social  security,  pensions  and 
training,  is  £62.174  which, 
while  not  quite  Goldman 
Sachs,  is  a hugely  more  gen- 
erous figure  than  elsewhere 
ui  the  public  sector. 

At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  the  Personal  Invest- 
ment Authority,  which  regu- 
lates thousands  of  indepen- 
dent financial  advisers,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  giants  of 
the  insurance  industry-,  is 
paying  in  the  order  oT  £34,000 
per  person.  Somewhere  in  the 
middle  of  these  extremes  is 
the  wholesale  regulator  Ixnro. 
where  the  average  staff  cost  is 
£52,400. 

All  the  indications  are  that 
at  preliminary  gatherings  of 
the  task  force  there  has  been 
consensus  on  comparability 
among  salaries  throughout 
the  organisation,  so  that  fac- 
tionalism and  bureaucratic 
infighting  are  avoided.  But 
previous  experience  of  public- 
sector  mergers  suggests  that 
the  peace  is  only  bought  at  a 
price:  levelling  up  to  the  high- 
est-paid group.  If  that  proves 
the  case,  then  Mr  Davies  will 
have  to  dispense  with  large 
numbers  of  people  if  he  is  to 
deliver  on  a lower  cost  base. 


CBI  is  back  in  favour 


American  wins  race  case 


Bosses  bolster  their 
bulwark  again,  write 
Simon  Beavis  and 
Larry  Elliott 

Membership  of  the 
CBL  unlike  that  of 
its  social  partner, 
the  TUC,  Is  booming  like 
never  before  — or  at  least 
since  the  Last  Labour  gov- 
ernment. 

Firms  that  treated  the 
CBI  with  disdain  in  the 
1980s,  the  heyday  of  That- 
cherism, are  scurrying 
back,  within  the  defensive 
ring  offered  by  the  bosses'  ; 
organisation  against  pota-  ; 
tive  attacks  — or  embraces 
— from  the  Blairiles. 

Figures  to  be  released 
next  month  are  expected  to 
show  that  nearly  all  of  the 
biggest  companies  la  the 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


FTSE  100  are  signed  up. 

What  began  as  a healthy 
gallop  of  members  rejoin- 
ing has,  from  .the  start  of 
the  year  and  particularly 
since  polling  day,  acceler- 
ated into  a stampede. 

Asked  if  the  recruitment 
figures  were  simply  a 
product  of  Labour’s  elec- 
toral success,  CBI  director- 
general  Adair  Turner  said 
warily:  “It  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.” 

He  would  not  give  precise 
figures  or  names  but  added: 
j “The  role  of  the  CBI  over 
the  next  few  years  may  be 
particularly  important. 
The  Government  wants  to 
work  in  a new  fashion.  It 
wants  to  build  a good 
relationship  with  business. 

“As  an  organisation  we 
are  trying  to  strike  the 
right  balance  of  supporting 
them  when  they  do  things 
that  are  sensible  for  busi- 
ness and  opposing  them 
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when  necessary-”  The  first 
real  test  could  come  today, 
when  Gordon  Brown  pre- 
sents bis  first  budget. 

The  CBI  finds  Itself 
largely  in  tune,  however, 
with  the  Government  and 
its  moderate  message  i 
stressing  economic  stabll-  j 
ity  and  the  importance  of 
fowiuflattaa. 

The  CBI  likes  what 
Labour  Is  proposing  on  edu- 
cation and  training  al- 
though Mr  Tomer  believes 
that  there  are  “intellectual 
inconsistencies1”  in  the  wel- 
fare to  work  programme. 
These  are  strange  times  for 
an  organisation  which 
reached  its  nadir  just  as 
Margaret  Thateher  was  at 
her  zenith.  She  treated  the 
CBI  with  disdain,  seeing  it 
as  a relic  of  the  corpora  tist 
state  which  she  had  tram- 
pled under  foot.  Member- 
ship dwindled.  But  now 
! companies  are  coming 
back.  Even  GEC,  kept  out- 
side for  many  years  by  its 
former  boss,  Lorrd  Wein- 
stock,  is  said  to  be  contem- 
plating entry. 

“We  have  picked  up  a 
number  of  long-term  non- 
member companies  in  the 
FTSE  100,"  Mr  Turner  said. 


Goldman  Sachs 
high-flyer  was 
bias  victim, 
writes  Sarah  Ryle 


A FORMER  professional 
American  footballer 
turned  City  high-flyer 
was  the  victim  of  racial  dis- 
crimination In  the  London 
office  of  global  bank  Goldman 
Sachs,  an  industrial  tribunal 
found  yesterday. 

Harvard  graduate  James 
Curry,  aged  41.  who  once 
played  football  with  the  New 
York  Giants,  had  his  com- 
plaints of  unfair  dismissal 
and  of  racial  discrimination 
upheld  but  must  wait  to  hear 
whether  he  will  receive  com- 
pensation. 

Lawyers  Mishcon  de  Reya 
said  the  judgment  was  partic- 
ularly strong.  It  took  the 
chairman  almost  six  weeks  to 
produce  the  21-page  verdict 
after  a hearing  at  Stratford  In- 
dustrial Tribunal,  London. 

The  tribunal  said  the  clear 
implication  of  a career  discus- 
sion between  Mr  Curry  and 
Bruce  Young,  his  manager, , 
was  that  opportunities  for 1 


promotion  in  London  were 
limited  by  his  race.  This  was 
in  contrast  to  the  New  York 
office  where  there  was  a 
“more  pro-active'’  approach 
to  promoting  African-Ameri- 
cans to  partner  leveL 

On  one  occasion  Mr  Curry 
was  told  a colleague  would  be 
more  suitable  for  certain 
work  because  “he  talks  and 
looks  more  like  the  people 
who  would  be  coming  from 
those  areas". 

Goldman  Sachs  registered  i 
“absolute  disagreement"  with 
the  outcome.  In  a letter  to  the 
firm's  UK  personnel  today, 
Goldman  Sachs  chairman 
Peter  Sutherland  said:  "Gold- 
man Sachs  has  taken  very 
seriously  the  complaint 
which  alleged  racial  discrimi- 
nation. 

“However,  after  a thorough 
review  conducted  by  manage- 
ment and  legal  counsel,  we 
concluded  that  this  allegation 
was  without  foundation,  both 
with  respect  to  the  firm  and 
any  particular  individuals." 

Mr  Curry,  who  now  works 
for  Merrill  Lynch  Pierce  Fen- 
ner & Smith  at  a salary 
reported  to  be  £500,000,  said: 
"What  has  sustained  me 
throughout  this  time  was  the 
thought  that  this  was  not  just 


about  me.  I hope  that  this  will 
encourage  and  promote  fairer 
employment  practices  within 
Goldman  Sachs." 

The  judgment  upheld  every 
point  raised  by  Mr  Curry's 
lawyers  during  the  11-day 
hearing,  which  took  evidence 
from  20  witnesses.  It  upheld 
the  complaint  against  the 
firm  and  Mr  Young. 

Mr  Curry,  who  claimed  he 
was  fired  as  a “token  black", 
was  made  redundant  in  Janu- 
ary 1995  after  five  years  with 
the  bank.  He  was  working  In 
the  fixed-income  sales  div- 
ision and  said  his  salary 
slumped  from  £800, ooo  in  1993 
to  £270,000  the  following  year. 

Goldman  Sachs  shed  1,028 
jobs  worldwide,  188  of  them  In 
London,  after  poor  results  in 
1994. 

A spokesman  for  Goldman 
ftarhs  last  night  defended  the 
bank's  record  on  equal  oppor- 
tunities. 

He  said  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  Mr  Young  — whose 
wife  is  Japanese  — being  dis- 
missed. The  bank  would  ex- 
amine any  possibility  for  ap- 


peal. . 

The  compensation  hearing 
will  not  take  place  for  months 
and  neither  side  ruled  out  a 
settlement  before  then. 


Ministers  see 
no  shred  of 
evidence  for 
backing  new 
trade  group 

A TRADE  association 
with  a difference  is 
launched  today,  the  differ- 
ence being  that  every  other 
body  — from  those  of 
botchers  to  bakers  to  can- 
dlestick-makers — likes  to 
tont  its  constructive  contri- 
bution to  society  and  this 
one  measures  its  contribu- 
tion in  destructive  terms, 
writes  Don  Atkinson. 

Shredding  is  the  name  of 
the  game,  as  in  slicing  doc- 
uments into  very  thin 
strips,  and  the  National 
Association  for  Informa- 
tion Destruction  (UK)  is  the 
shredders'  society. 

Not  that  shredding  alone 
is  an  adequate  method  of 
binning  confidential  mate- 
rial in  the  modern  world. 
NAID  members  are  ex-, 
pected  to  shred,  shred 
again,  then  bnrn  docu- 
ments, computer  discs,  vid- 
eos, anything  that  contains 
items  of  interest  to  anyone. 

MIS,  apparently,  does  its 
own  destruction,  turning 
waste  paper  into  powder. 


Commercial  organisations 
are  not  expected  to  go  quite 
that  far.  But  NAID  vice- 
chairman  Steve  Talbot  said 
banks,  big  corporations 
and  government  ministries 
were  among  users  of  Brit- 
ain's fragmented  data -de- 
struction industry,  and  too 
few  bothered  to  check  the 
thoroughness  of  the  firms 
they  hire. 

Many,  he  said,  engaged 
waste-paper  collectors, 
which  bundled  up  tons  of 
paper  and  sold  it  to  the 
highest  bidder  for  recy- 
cling. Recent  embarrass- 
ments such  as  the  can- 
celled Citibank  bonds  re- 
entering circulation  were, 
he  said,  inevitable. 

NAID  defines  Its  targets 
for  destruction  as  any  “sen- 
sitive commercial  materi- 
als that  might  be  of  benefit 
to  competitors  or  cause  em- 
barrassment if  they  were  to 
i become  public”. 

The  Cabinet  Office  is 
keen  that  the  growth  of 
con  tracting-out  by  minis- 
tries Is  matched  by  high 
standards  of  destruction. 
Others,  such  as  the  police, 
are  equally  avid  for  intact 
"audit  trail”  evidence.  Ex- 
cellent news,  presumably, 
tor  the  enterprising  NAID 
member  who,  having  been 
paid  to  shred  material,  can 
earn  a second  fee  for  piec- 
ing it  together  again. 
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Motor  Racing 


Villeneuve  stakes 
his  future  on  new 
Reynard  FI  team 


Alan  Henry 


JACQUES  Villeneuve 
will  leave  Williams  at 
tlie  end  of  next  season 
to  Join  the  new  Rey- 
nard grand  prix  team.  The  top 
British  IndyCar  constructor 
will  make  their  Formula  One 
debut  in  1999. 

Villeneuve,  who  won  the 
1995  IndyCar  title  in  a Rey- 
nard and  Is  currently  second 
in  the  Fl  world  champion- 
ship. will  be  their  No.  1 driver 
and  also  a shareholder  in  the 
enterprise  alongside  the 
team's  sponsor,  British- Amer- 
ican Tobacco,  and  Adrian 
Reynard,  who  founded  the 
company  In  1975. 

The  Canadian  driver  comes 
as  part  of  a £150  million  five- 
year  sponsorship  deal  with 
BAT.  It  was  brokered  by  Vil- 
leneuve's  manager  Craig  Pol- 
lock, who  is  also  a consultant 
to  BAT.  and  his  colleague  Ju- 
lian Jakobl,  a former  execu- 
tive for  Mark  McCormack's 
International  Management 
Group  who  was  Ayrton  Sen- 
na's business  manager  and 
currently  looks  after  the  busi- 
ness interests  of  the  Scottish 
driver  Dario  FranchlttL 
Originally  Reynard  wanted 
to  buy  the  British  Tyrrell  Fl 
team  fbr  £13  million  in  order 
to  acquire  rights  to  the  esti- 


mated £8  million  animal  tele- 
vision income  each  team  are 
to  receive  over  the  next  few 
seasons  as  a result  of  the  ex- 
panded coverage.  In  particu- 
lar the  advent  of  digital 
channels. 

However,  it  is  understood 
Ken  Tyrrell  backed  out  of  the 
deal  when  It  became  dear 
that  his  team's  name  would 
be  discarded  after  30  years  in 
Formula  One. 

Reynard  now  intend  to  buy 
Minardi,  the  Italian  team  who 
are  poised  to  conclude  a con- 
tract to  use  Ford  V1Q  engines 
next  season;  Reynard  see  this 


Villeneuve . . . share  deal 


as  a trailer  for  a possible  alli- 
ance with  Ford  in  1999.  As  an 
alternative,  however,  Rey- 
nard have  agreed  terms  to 
use  Renault  VI Os  identical  to 
those  currently  powering 
wniiams,  though  the  contract 
has  not  been  signed. 

The  new  project  represents 
the  fulfilment  of  the  46-year- 
old  Adrian  Reynard's  ambi- 
tion to  create  an  Fl  team.  His 
previous  attempt  in  1991 
failed  because  he  could  not  ar- 
range an  ongim*  supply  deal 
with  either  Yamaha  or  Ford 
after  he  bad  spent  18  months 
working  on  an  Fl  car  design. 
The  company  was  left  so 
strapped  fbr  cash  that  he  had 
to  pledge  his  house  as  a bank 
guarantee  to  stay  In  business. 

“I  sold  the  formal  design  of 
the  Fl  car,  the  [design]  stuff 
actually  on  paper  and  disk 
together  with  the  active-sus- 
pension programme,  to  the  Li- 
gier  team,"  he  said,  "although 
we  did  not  get  back  all  our 
costs.” 

In  an  effort  to  retrench, 

Reynard  decided  to  expand 
into  the  potentially  lucrative 
American  IndyCar  market 
and  Michael  Andretti  duly 
scored  the  Bicester-based 
company^  first  victory  on  the 
car’s  maiden  outing  in  1994. 
The  folio  wing  year  Reynard 
entered  his  successful  part- 
nership with  Villeneuve. 


Boxing 


Tyson’s  purse  frozen 
until  Nevada  verdict 


Max  Duval  Smith 

In  Washington 


I IKE  TYSON’S  purse 
for  last  Saturday's 
World  Boxing  Associ- 
ation heavyweight  bout  In 
Las  Vegas  was  frozen  yester- 
day pending  a decision  on  the 
disciplinary  action  he  should 
face  for  biting  the  title-holder 
Evander  Holyfield. 

In  a process  similar  to  that 
in  a criminal  case,  the  Ne- 
vada State  Athletic  Commis- 
sioners ruled  that  the  31 -year- 
old  Tyson  should  be 
suspended  pending  the  sub- 
mission of  a formal  complaint 
against  him  by  the  Nevada  at- 
torney general's  office.  Once 
that  is  submitted,  three  work- 
ing days  must  pass  before  a 
hearing  may  be  held. 

The  commission  ordered 
the  promoter  Don  King  to  pro- 
vide a cheque  for  529,824,600 
(£18  million)  — Tyson’s  purse 
— to  be  deposited  in  an  inter- 
est-bearing account  pending 
the  outcome  of  the  hearing. 

Tyson  was  disqualified  in 
the  third  round  after  he  bit  off 
part  of  die  34-year-old  champi- 
on’s right  ear,  but  although 
athletic  commissions  through- 


out the  United  Stales  will  have 
to  abide  by  Nevada’s  eventual 
ruling,  few  believe  he  win  be 
banned  fbr  life.  The  most  likely 
penalty  against  Mm  Isa  tpmprt- 

rary  suspension  and  a maxi- 
mum million  fine — 10  per 
cent  of  his  purse. 

After  Tyson’s  lawyers 
repeated  the  fighter's  call  for 
a swift  decision  on  disciplin- 
ary action.  James  Nave, 
chairman  of  the  Nevada  com- 
mission. ordered  the  former 
champion  to  hand  over  his 
purse,  pending  a ruling.  Nei- 
ther Holyfleld  nor  Tyson 
attended  the  hearing. 

Tyson,  who  on  Monday 
staged  a press-conference 
apology  — contrary  to  a 
report  in  some  editions  of  yes- 
terday’s Guardian  he  also 
said  sorry  to  Holyfield  — 
claims  he  was  retaliating  fbr 
a butt  in  the  first  round.  The 
first  bite.  In  the  third  round, 
detached  part  of  the  champi- 
on’s ear  but  the  referee.  Mills 
Lane,  allowed  the  fight  to  con- 
tinue until  a second  drew 
blood  from  the  other  ear. 

Tyson,  who  has  twice  been 
world  champion,  was  con- 
victed of  raping  a beauty  pag- 
eant contestant  in  Indiana  In 
1992.  He  served  three  years  in 


Jail  and  has  two  years’  proba- 
tion left  to  serve.  But  the 
judge  in  the  case  yesterday 
said  Tyson  was  unlikely  to 
have  his  probation  revoked 
imiftBs  criminal  charges  were 

brought  against  him. 

Las  Vegas  police  are  said  to 
be  considering  charging  Tyson 
with  assault  after  he  allegedly 
punched  a state  trooper  in  the 
chaos  that  followed  Saturday’s 
fight  The  post-fight  brawl  was 
followed  live  on  television  by 
more  than  1.8  mininn,  550-pay- 
ing viewers. 

The  biting  Incident  has 
dominated  the  American 
media,  with  sports  channels 
showing  footage  of  "great 
Sports  assaults”  ranging  from 
spitting  at  baseball  referees  to 
punches  thrown  during  bas- 
ketball games.  Yesterday’s 
newspapers  called  far  boxing 
to  be  cleaned  up. 

It  also  emerged  that  Holy- 
field  has  his  own  record  of 
biting.  Jakey  Winters  told  USA 
Today  that  Holyfield  bit  his 
ear  in  a 1980  Golden  Gloves 
bout  Winters,  who  won  the 
fight  escaped  with  a scar. 

Holyfield,  who  has  had  plas- 
tic surgery  this  week,  has  yet 
to  say  whether  be  plans  to  sue 
Tyson. 
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Across 


1,1 6down/24  Short  word, 
traced  to  Jude  the  Obscure? 
Spot  on!  (4 ,4, 3,6,7} 

S  Possibly  stick  Yorick  in  the 

original  Hamlet  cast  (7) 

10  Wraith  revealed  respect 

recently  refused  (7) 

11  TBe  fixed  with  2 in  pre- 
paration for  a rainy  day  (9) 

12  Often  past  being  a Bttte  tight 

(5) 

13  Dog  barked  for  so  long  (4) 

14  Easterners  may  say  there’s 
no  harm  in  outfits  such  as 
these  (10) 

18  The  doughboys  note  brought 
five  bob  on  account  (6,4) 

19  Grumpy  companion,  little 
■16  down,  took  last  cut  (4) 

21  Being  put  right  by  16  down 
saved  one's  bacon  (5) 

22  The  virgin  ways  of  Lucy?  (9) 


24  See  I across 

25  Popular  head  tutor  of  stage 
school  wrote  a prelude  (7) 

28  Uncommon  attachment  for 
a 16  down?  (11) 


Down 


1 A skilful  sailor,  yet  master  of 

no  craft  (4^.6) 

2 A baby  16  down  with 

enterprise?  (5) 

3 The  style  of  Sykes'  routelng 
instructions!  (7) 

4 Spartan  Jane,  endlessly 
regarding  (7) 

5 16  downs  may  have  to 
make  some  cuts  here  (8) 

6 Decline  to  enter  a 
redesigned  Concorde  (7.8) 

7 Remedy  for  Scotsman 
dismissed  from  16  down  (6) 

8 Look  up!  The  Spaniard's  fo  it 

for  scraps!  (6) 
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CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  21 ,003 


15  Dawn  breaks  on  repeat  TV 
series  for  Rover  (8) 

18  Seel  across 

17  Obligatory  form  of  duty  for 
dancing  (non-u)  deb  (7) 

18  Windows,  maybe,  vetting 
centres  fn  the  net  (7) 

20  A man  who  raised  his  son  in 

Cumbria  (6) 

23  Beat  the  opposition  party  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 
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Delivered  on  time ...  Australia’s  Glenn  McGrath  bowls  fn  the.  nets  yesterday  at  Old 


Traflbrd  in  the  run-up  to  the  third  Test  which  starts  tomorrow  photograph:  cuve  mason 


England  victory  hopes  lie 


in  the  thick,  wet  grass 


David  Hopps  oft  OM  TraTford 


PETER  MARRON 

sniffed  the  wind  direc- 
tion as  Test  grounds- 
men are  wont  to  do  and 
summed  up  the  complica- 
tions of  a bedraggled  Ashes 
summer.  "Someone  tried  to 
Hog  me  a computer  which 
could  predict  the  weather 
every  15  minutes.  I told  him 
that  if  it  could  ever  stop  it 
coming  I’d  be  interested.” 

As  if  on  cue,  a charcoal 
cloud  loomed  from  behind 
the  pavilion  and  splattered 
Lancashire's  long-suffering 
groundsman  with  further 
rain.  He  donned  his  water- 
proof jacket  with  an  air  of 
resignation  and  trudged 
back  out  to  the  square. 

Those  computers  predict 
showers  tomorrow,  some 
heavy,  and  a slight  bright- 
ening on  Friday.  The 
weather,  then,  continues  to 
hound  Australia;  and,  after 
the  practised  gentility  of 
Lord’s,  so  will  the  crowd. 


“At  least  the  crowd  will  be 
able  to  shont  at  this 
ground,”  mattered  Eng- 
land’s coach  David  Lloyd, 
“and  say,  *Well  done’.” 

In  predicting  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  pitch.  Lloyd  and 
his  fellow  Lancastrian 
Michael  Atherton  have  an 
inbuilt  advantage.  Both  en- 
visage a slow,  low  seamer. 
precisely  the  qualities  Eng- 
land believe  give  them  their 
best  chance  of  regaining  the 
Ashes.  The  plot  thickens, 
and  so  does  the  grass. 

It  all  gives  the  spinners 
little  encouragement.  Four 
years  ago  on  this  ground 
Shane  Warne  delivered  his 
Ball  Of  The  Centnry,  a 
hugely  turning  leg  break 
which  bowled  Mike  Getting 
and  brought  Australia  a 
psychological  hold  they 
never  relinquished.  If  he 
tries  to  repeat  the  ball 
tomorrow,  the  odds  are  that 
it  will  trundle  straight  on 
for  two  leg-byes. 

Predictably  too,  for  the 
third  Test  running,  Middle- 


sex’s spinner  Phil  Tufhell 
has  been  released  early  to 
rejoin  his  county.  The  only 
thing  that  can  save  Mm 
from  a misspent  summer 
driving  up  and  down  mo- 
torways is  if  England  are 
taxed  out  of  the  habit  on  en- 
vironmental grounds. 

Assuming  England  retain 
Mark  Ealham  at  No.  7, 
Devon  Malcolm  will  vie 
with  the  squad’s  two  new- 
comers, Mike  Smith  and 
Dean  Headley,  fbr  the  final 
place.  Headley,  described 
by  Lloyd  as  “a  good  athlete, 
a probing  bowler  with  good 
pace”,  is  the  favourite  to 
make  his  Test  debut 

Kent  are  Headley’s  third 
county,  which  says  much  fbr 
his  perseverance.  He  has 
also  survived  the  pressures 
of  a famous  cricketing  fina- 
lly; father  Ron  and  grand- 
father George  both  opening 
for  West  Indies.  Just  as  no- 
tably, he  is  going  through  a 
rare  injury-free  period  and 
has  bowled  without  back 
pain  fbr  Kent  for  a fortnight 


revisionist 


LIKE  small  Children, 
newspaper  columnists 
sometimes  Invent  an 
imaginary  friend  to 
jolly  things  along  a bit  Some- 
times they  even  have  real 
ones,  though  it  .is  considered 
useful  to  be  a touch  inexact 
about  their  identity  to  allow  a 
little  latitude  with  the  facts. 
My  friend  is  called  Anselm 


This  is  not  a name  one  can 
invent  And  since  England 
has  not  been  awash  with  An- 
selms since  the  death  of  the 
author  of  Cur  Deus  Homo, 
Archbishop  Anselm,  in  1109, 
there  Is  not  much  scope  for 
comfy  semi-anonymity  in 
what  follows. 

It  was  cricket  that  drew  us 
together,  as  10-year-olds.  He 
supported  Lancashire;  I was 
Northamptonshire.  After 
three  years  of  besottedly 
swapping  autographs,  Wls- 
dens,  and  good-natured, 
county-related  insults;  we 
Hatnhod  the  plan  of  doing 
something  neither  of  us  had 
done,  going  to  a Test  match. 

And  so  we  did;  to  the  Old 
Traffard  Test  against  Austra- 
lia at  the  start  of  the  1964 
summer  holidays.  It  was  per- 
fect weather,  without  a hint  of 
rain.  After  five  days  the 
scores  stood  as  follows:  Aus- 
tralia 656  for  eight  declared  — 
having  batted  for  what 
seemed  like  a fortnight — and 
four  for  twmghti  England  611. 
It  is  often  cited  as  the  most 
turgid  of  all  Test  matches. 
And  If  ensured  that  England, 
one  down  beforehand  with 
only  The  Oval  to  come,  could 
not  regain  tiie  Ashes. 

Worst  of  all  was  the  effect  it 
had  an  Anselm.  When  we  got 
back  to  school  in  September 
he  handed  over  , his  cricket 
books  and  announced  that  he 
was  no  longer  interested.  And 
he  has  never  recanted.  He 
later  turned  into  a rower,  a 
lawyer  and  a Times  reader.  A 
nice  bloke,  really,  lovely  wife 
and  kids  these  days,  but 
well... 

Folk-myth  has  blamed  the 
groundsman  for  preparing  a 
ridiculously  flat  pitch.  Ted 
Dexter,  who  was  England  cap- 
tain at  the  time,  Insists  it  was 
nothing  of  the  kind.  “Every- 
one said  ft  was  an  absolute 
plum-pudding,  a shirt-front  I 
never  felt  that  It  had  some 
good  pace  to  it  Late  in  the 
game  England  collapsed  a bit 
and  the  fast  bowlers  were 
whirling  it  past  people's 
heads.” 

You  might  think  Dexter  is  a 
bit  sour.  He  was  a compara- 
tive failure.  He  scored  only 
174.  Ken  Barrington  got  256 
and  Bobby  Simpson  311.  But 
Tom  Cartwright  backs  him 
op.  “The  strange  thing  was 
we  passed  the  bat  an  awful  lot 
at  first  I think  i can  remem- 
ber getting  three  successive 
deliveries  past  Bill  La  wry’s 
inside  edge  on  the  first  morn- 
ing.” La  wry  went  on  to  score 
106,  and  was  first  out  at  201. 


England  were  fielding  an 
entirely  novice  pacerattack. 
This  was  the  selectors’  res- 
ponse to  the  disaster  at  Hea- 
dlngley,  where  the  fast 
bowlers  allowed  the  last  three 
Australia  wickets  to  more 
thari  double'  the  score  and  win 
the  game.  Trueman  was 
dropjred  (I  must  ask  Fred  if 
this  was  the  correct  decision, 
if  we  ever  have  a week  to 
spare)  along  with  Jack  Fla- 
velL  Cartwright  John  Price 
and  Fred  Rumsey  came  in. 
without  a home  Test  between 
them. 

Cartwright  ended  up  with 
figures  of  77-32-118-2;  it 
makes  you  tired  just  to  say 
than,  never  mind  bowl  them. 
And  Price  eventually  got  rid 
of  Simpson:  “We  quickly 
worked  out  what  his  weak- 
ness was,"  says  Price.  “I  think 
it  was  with  the  fifth  new  balL 
He  couldn’t  take  wide  long 
hops  outside  the  off  stump.” 

But  Simpson,  who  had  as- 
cended to  the  Australia  cap- 
taincy without  ever  scoring  a 
Test  century,  had  success- 
fully killed  the  contest  and 
kept  the  Ashes.  He  batted  on 
until  Saturday  morning.  Then 
Dexter  and  Barrington  began 
their  monumental  stand. 
Cartwright  hardly  saw  any- 
thing of  it  He  and  John 
Edrlch  spent  almost  the  en- 
tire time  in  the  physio's  room 
on  some  potty  cricketers’ 
superstition  that  a wicket 
would  fall  the  moment  they 
went  out  and  watched. 

Eventually  there  was  noth- 
ing left  in  the  game  except 
that  Tom  Veivers.  the  Austra- 
lia off-spinner,  surpassed 
Cartwright’s  workload  and 
was  In  line  to  beat  Sonny  Ra- 
madhin’s  record  of  98  overs  in 
a first-class  Innings. 

As  he  started  his  96th  over 
the  last  pair.  Price  and  Rum- 
sey, were  together.  "We  were 
an  trying  to  help  him  do  it,” 
said  Price.  “There  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  the  Test  at 
alL  Unfortunately  he  bowled 
me  a straight  one  and  1 
missed  it  I think  that  must  be 
the  only  time  an  Australian 
has  faken  an  Englishman’s 
wicket  in  a Test  and  then  ut- 
tered the  phrase  ‘Oh,  shit*." 

My  own  memories  of  what 
will  have  to  pass  as  my  own 
Test  debut  are  hazier  than 
Cartwright’s-  But  I have  loved 
Old  Trafford  ever  since,  in  all 
its  moods.  I did  all  my  revi- 
sion for  my  finals  there,  dis- 
covering that  one  page  of 
dense  economics  text  fitted 
very  nicely  into  the  time  it 
took  Peter  Lever  and  Ken 
Shuttieworth  to  trudge  back 
to  their  distant  marks. 


IT  CAN  be  surprisingly  hot, 
you  know.  Just  as  it  was  in 
1964:  the  heat  reflects  off 
the  stone  or  something  and 
bounces  back  at  you. 

And  Anselm,  poor  lost  soul? 
I rang  him  the  other  day.  He 
lives  only  a couple  of  miles 
from  the  ground.  "Old  Traf- 
ford Test  this  week,”  I said 
breezily.  "Oh,”  he  replied 
vaguely,  “is  it?” 

For  in-depth  tour  coverage, 
ball-by-ball  scores  and  the 
most  comprehensive  Ashes 
archive  on  the  Internet,  visit 
the  Guardian-Wisden  Ashes 
97  website  at  http:// 
wwwjashesxo.uk 


Athletics 


Black  out  of 
pre-Athens  test 


Duncan  Madcay  In  Latmnnc* 


Roger  black’s  hopes 

of  winning  the  400 
metres  title  at  the 
world  championships  In  Ath- 
ens next  month  suffered  a 
Mow  when  Illness  forced  him 
to  withdraw  from  the  Alhle- 
tissima.  meeting  in  the  Stade 
Olymplque  here  tonight 
The  Olympic  silver  medal- 
list dropping  out  of  the  most 
Important  meeting  before  Ath- 
ens. complained  of  a sore 
throat  and  sensitive  eyes.  This 
follows  a disappointing  perfor- 
mance in  Sheffield  on  Sunday 
when  he  finished  seventh, 
more  than  a second  behind  the 
winner  Iwan  Thomas. 

"He's  been  feeling  under 
the  weather  since  he  returned 
from  California  last  month," 
said  Black’s  coach  Mike  Whil- 
tingham  “We  haven’t  had  the 


results  of  a blood  test  yet  but 
the  doctor  told  him  to  rest  up 
for  a few  days. 

"I  have  mixed  feelings 
about  this.  On  the  one  hand  I 
hope  the  test  comes  up  nega- 
tive, but  on  the  other  it  would 

be  reassuring  to  know  what  Is 

wrong.  If  they  discover  he’s 
got  a virus  it  is  bad  news  for 
the  world  rhampl^pahipc-" 

The  fear  is  that  Black  has 
suffered  a recurrence  of  the 
virus  be  contracted  in  1993 
which  left  him  so  tired  that  he 
was  unable  to  pluck  his  gui- 
tar, let  alone  run.  Bat  on  mat 
occasion  he  overcame  fears 


that  his  career  was  over  to 
finish  second  in  the  1994 
European  championships. 

“According  to  our  plan  he 
should  have  been  in  45-second 
shape  by  Sheffield,”  Whit- 
tingham  said.  “We  knew  Iwan 


and  Mark  Richardson  would 
be  in  better  shape  because 
they  have  raced  more,  but 
Roger  should  have  been  a lot 
closer  to  them.” 

Black,  who  set  a British  re- 
cord of  4&37sec  here  last  year, 
does  not  intend  to  race  again 
before  the  British  trials  in  Bir- 
mingham next  week.  Under 


the  rules  he  helped  draft  last 
year  he  must  run  there  if  he  is 

to  be  considered  for  world 
championship  selection,  al- 
though the  selectors  can  pick 
him  If  they  feel  there  are  ex- 
ceptional circumstances.  “The 
worst-case  scenario  would  be 
that  he  cant  do  the  trials  and 
would  offer  himself  only  for 
the  relay."  WhitHngham  said. 

Black’s  mood  may  be  even 

blacker  by  the  end  of  this  eve- 
ning if  either  Thomas,  who 
ran  4448  In  Sheffield,  or  Rich- 
ardson breaks  his  United 
Kingdom  record  on  this  super- 
fast track.  The  field  includes 
Butch  Reynolds,  the  world  re- 
cord holder,  and  Antonio  Pet- 
tigrew, who  beat  Michael 
Johnson  in  Rarislaat  week. 

The  Olympic  100m  cham- 
pion Donovan  Bailey  takes  on 
the  silver  and  bronze  medal- 
lists: Frankie  Fredericks  and 
Ato  Boldon  for  the  first  time 
this  year. 


Rugby  League 


Bulls  need  mighty  effort 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


Bradford  Bulls  must 
tonight  produce  their 
second  huge  physical 
effort  in  three  days  as  they 
dose  on  their  first  champion- 
ship since  1981. 

But  there  Is  no  need  to  fed 
much  sympathy  for  them,  be- 
cause their  opponents,  Castle- 
ford  Tigers,  are  similarly 
stretched  white  fighting  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table. 

The  Intervention  of  the 
World  Club  Championship  is 
responsible  for  the  current 
fixture  congestion,  but  mid- 
week games  should  have  be- 
come a thi  ng  of  the  past.  Too 


many  matches  is  one  reason 
for  the  European  dubs’  poor 
showing  against  Australasian 
opponents  in  the  WCC. 

Neither  Bradford  nor 
Castleford,  however,  can  af- 
ford to  put  in  anything  less 
than  maximum  effort  tonight 
Castleford  are  much  more 
competitive  since  the  arrival 
of  Stuart  Raper,  their  young 
Australian  coach,  but  Brad- 
ford, .after  establishing  the 
best-ever  start  to  a season,  are 
looking  for  a 15th  consecutive, 
victory  to  stretch  their  lead  at 
the  top. 

Leeds  Rhinos  will  attempt 
to  stay  in  touch  by  beating 
Halifax  Bine  Sox  at  Heading- 
ley.  where  a £1.9  million  fam- 


ily stand  is  to  replace  the  east- 
ern terrace;  yesterday  Leeds 
were  awarded  £400,000  from 
the  Sports  Ground  Initiative 
towards  the  cost 

St  Helens,  away  to  Sheffield 
Eagles,  have  new  injury  prob- 
lems. Their  prop  Apollo  Pere- 
lini  will  be  out  for  several 
weeks  after. an  elbow  opera- 
tion, and  Dean  Busby  broke  a 
fibula  last  Sunday. 

Salford  Reds  have  granted 
their  Western  Samoan  for- 
ward Lokeni  Savelio  his 
transfer  request  and  have  put 
him  on  offer  at  £60,000. 

Hull  Sharks  have  signed 
the  Australians  Brad  Hepi 
and  Logan  Campbell  for 
£10,000  from  Workington. 


Rowing 


Haining  only  has  eyes  for  the  Diamonds 


Christopher  Dodd 


IX  events  start  at  a soggy 

today  while  .foe  big 

guns  keep  their  powder  dry 
until  thp.  open  events  later  in 

foe  week.  The  punters  have 
already  opted:  for.  foe  week- 
end, Saturday  being  solid  out  . 

Peter  Hainhig  arrived  yes- 
tttday  to  prepare  for  today* 
Diamond  Sculls  heat  against 
nric  AtTrlria  nfWntflTiglunri  and 
Union.  Haining,  fhe.  wodd 
lightweight . champion  from 
1993-95,  has  not  been  selected 
into  the  second  round  because 
avirushaskapthimoutafthe 


limelight  this  season.  "I  didn’t 

merit  it,  " he  said  as  be  came 
off  the  water,  to  see  Britain’s 
Chief  coach  Jflrgen  Grobler 
and  the  team  medics  to  design 
a recovery  programme  to  take 
him  into  next  season.  ' 

They  are  not  too  happy 
about  me  doing  the  Dia- 
monds,” said  file  Scot,  “but 
I’ve  waved'  the  virus  bye-bye. 
Only  the  sM  of  the  man  is 
left;  but  if  1 only  had  one  arm 
and  one  leg  Td  race  at  Hanky.” 

A victory  over  Atkins,  an 
Undea>23  squad  sculler,  wo  uld 
bring'  Wain  hi  p tm  a&atost  file 
selected  Australian  Nick  Mc- 
Ikxutid-Crowley,  who  has  a 


hooted  Is  .looking  for  oars. 
t rowing  as 

and  Universi- 
ty of  Inndon,  have  a heat  in 
foe  Grand  on  Satunfay  against 
kstitute  for 
SSL  25  0,6  World  Cup 

tt-gatta  in  Paris  with  Britain 
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Rugby  Union 
Tour  match 

Northern  Free  State  39,  Lions  67 

Lions  roar 
on  through 
head  kicks 


Shaw  thine . . . the  England  lock  powers  over  for  a try:  be  scored  two  of  the  Lions'  10 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DAVID  ROGERS 
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Racing 

Vodafone  give 
Derby  vote 
of  confidence 


Robert  Armstrong 
in  Welkom 


THE  Lions  have 

courted  fresh  contro- 
versy in  the  build-up 

to  Saturday's  third 
Test  against  South  Africa 
with  allegations  that  North- 
ern Free  State  players  kicked 
Lions'  heads  during  yester- 
day’s high-scoring  game  here. 
Fran  Cotton,  the  Lions'  man- 
ager, warned  that  he  may  cite 
a number  of  their  forwards 
for  foul  play  alter  studying  a 
video  of  the  match. 

‘Til  be  looking  at  the  video 
carefully,  there  were  a num- 
ber of  unsavoury  Incidents  in- 
cluding two  or  three  stamp- 
ings on  people's  beads.”  said 
Cotton,  who  earlier  in  the 
tour  pressured  the  South  East 
Transvaal  Union  into  disci- 
plining two  of  its  players  for 
foul  play. 

“Certain  aspects  of  the 
game  were  totally  unaccept- 
able. Several  incidents  put 
my  players  at  risk.  My  first 
responsibility  Is  the  players' 
safety.” 

Ian  McGeechan.  the  Lions’ 
coach,  supported  Cotton's  al- 
legations. claiming  that  "at 
one  stage  the  game  could 
have  got  dangerous”.  How- 
ever, Neil  Back,  the  Lions’ 
open-side  flanker  who  scored 
a try.  said  he  had  not  seen 
any  of  the  violent  incidents 
referred  to.  notwithstanding 
his  vigorous  participation  in 
the  rucks  and  mauls. 

Certainly  the  8.000  crowd 
enjoyed  a helter-skelter  carni- 
val of  rugby  in  sunshine 
which  offered  the  rampant 
Lions  the  kind  of  wide  open 
spaces  they  have  relished  in 
midweek  fixtures  throughout 
the  tour.  Tony  Underwood 
caught  the  mood  of  freedom 
and  flair  with  a first-half  hat- 


trick  of  tries,  and  Tun  Stimp- 

son  scored  27  points  with  two 
tries,  seven  conversions  and  a 
penalty  goal  which  empha- 
sised his  all-round  skills. 

It  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Lions*  haul  of  io 
tries  will  exercise  any  influ- 
ence on  tijeir  style  of  play  in 
the  third  Test  The  senior 
Lions  pack  would  be  de- 
lighted to  win  the  prodigious 
amount  of  ball  conceded  by 
Northern,  whose  laissez-faire 
outlook  did  much  to  enhance 
a contest  of  106  points. 

The  Lions  put  the  game  out 
of  reach  within  half  an  hour. 
Northern  showed  spirit  and 
ambition,  especially  when 
they  got  inside  the  Lions'  box. 
but  the  hosts  were  unable  to 
match  the  power  and  preci- 
sion of  the  Lions'  pack,  which 
guaranteed  the  hard-running 
hacks  plenty  of  good  ball 

Once  again  Back  proved  the 
catalyst  of  many  of  the  Lions’ 
most  productive  attacking 
moves.  The  No.  8 Tony  Di- 
prose also  emphasised  his 
new-found  International 
status  with  controlled  driving 
from  the  back  of  the  scrum  to 
link  with  the  backs. 

It  took  Underwood  less  than 
two  minutes  to  get  the  Lions 
off  the  mark  with  a try  in  the 
left  corner  after  a construc- 
tive build-up  by  Mike  Catt 
and  Allan  Bateman.  After 
Northern  were  awarded  a 
penalty  try  when  Nick  Beal 
obstructed  Tommie  de  Beer 
in  a dash  for  the  line.  Under- 
wood scored  again  from  a 
short  pass  by  Catt,  making  a 
clever  diagonal  run  to  toe 
posts.  Two  minutes  later 
Back's  crisp  pass  gave  him 
another  run  in.  from  30 
metres. 

Before  toe  interval  Shaw 
drove  over  toe  line  in  toe 
right  corner,  then  Back  plun- 
dered a try  on  toe  left  Kyran 


Bracken  profited  from  a drive 
through  the  middle  with  a try 
at  the  posts,  and  in  the  40to 
minute  Northern  reduced  the 
deficit  with  a score  by 
Michael  Ehrentrat  after  a 
snappy  break  by  Otto 
Wagner. 

The  Lions  began  toe  second 
half  with  an  astonishing  se- 
quence that  saw  the  ball  pass 
through  eight  phases  before 
Shaw  again  drove  through  on 
toe  left  for  the  touchdown. 
However,  Northern  kept 
scrapping  for  possession  and 
it  came  as  no  surprise  to  see 


Wagner  doing  a passable  im- 
personation of  the  Flying 
Dutchman  with  a sprint  down 
toe  left  touchline  for  a try  at 
the  flag. 

The  Lions'  hooker  Mark  Re- 
gan matched  this  by  racing 
away  to  score  on  toe  left  from 
a short  pass  by  BeaL  North- 
ern came  again  with  a nicely 
worked  try  by  Albert  van 
Buuren,  and  between  times 
Eric  Herbert  landed  a couple 
of  penalty  goals  before  adding 
his  side's  fifth  try  with  a 
sprint  to  toe  posts.  Stimpson, 
however,  kept  toe  Lions  out 


in  front  with  two  superbly 
constructed  tries  in  toe  final 
quarter-hour. 

• England  have  called  up  the 
Northampton  centre  Matt 
Allen  to  replace  Jeremy  Gus- 
cott  in  toe  squad  for  toe  one- 
off  international  against  Aus- 
tralia on  Saturday  week. 
Guscott  is  returning  home 
from  the  Lions  tour  after  Sat- 
urday’s final  Test  to  see  bis 
new  daughter  Shaskia. 

SCORERSe  Mortbara  from  Statac  Tito 

ovnalty  try.  Ehrentrat.  Wagner,  Van 
Buuren.  Herbert  Ceneenleim  Herbert  4. 
PnultiMi  Herbert  2.  Utnc  TriMt 
Underwood  3.  Shew  2.  Bracken.  Back. 
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England).  D Yhi—q  l Cardiff  A Wales).  N 
Rodman  iBath  A England).  S Shaw 
[Wasps  A England),  R Walnwrighl 
(Watson fans  A Scotland).  T Ofpresa 
I Saracens  A England).  N Book  (Leicester 
A England) 


Graham  Rock 


THE  sponsorship  or  the 
Derby  is  safe  for  thc- 
next  two  years  at  least. 
United  Racecourses  yesterday 
announced  that  Vodafone  had 
taken  up  the  option  to  con- 
tinue its  support  for  199B  and 
1999.  with  the  further  possi- 
bility of  an  extension  for  the 
Milennium  Derby  in  2.000. 

The  agreement  is  worth 
£2.35  million,  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  sponsorship  fol- 
lows the  success  of  the  Epsom 
Classic  last  month,  which  was 
toe  most  successful  Derby  of 
recent  times.  Attendance, 
viewing  audience  and  betting 
turnover  alt  showed  signifi- 
cant increases  over  1996 
figures. 

"Naturally  we  are  de- 
lighted." said  Sue  Ellen,  man- 
aging director  of  United  Race- 
courses. "The  new  agreement 
is  a wonderful  endorsement 
for  tots  great  race.  The  con 
tinued  partnership  secures 
not  only  the  finances,  but 
more  importantly  toe  conti- 
nuity required  for  our  five- 
year  market ing  plan  for  the 
Derby  meeting.” 

Sir  Ernest  Harrison,  chair- 
man of  Vodafone,  said:  "We 
are  delighted  to  be  extending 
our  involvement  with  one  of 
the  truly  great  British  sport- 
ing events.  Sponsorship 
forms  an  important  part  of 
our  marketing  activities,  and 
toe  top-level  media  coverage 
of  toe  Derby  will  help  in 
maintaining  a high  profile  for 
the  Vodafone  brand.” 

The  Derby  winner  Benny 
The  Dip  was  easy  to  back  for 
the  Corai-Eclipse  yesterday, 
when  PUsudski  attracted  sub- 
stantial support.  Coral  laid 
the  Breeders'  Cup  Turf  win- 
ner to  lose  £50,000  in  some 
hefty  each-way  bets,  and  have 
cut  toe  price  of  the  second 
favourite  for  Saturday's  big 
race  from  4-1  to  3-1. 

Bosra  Sham  impressed  on 
Newmarket  Heath  yesterday 
morning  and  remains  the 
market  leader  at  6-1  on.  "She 


worked  beautifully  and  is  on 
course  for  toe  race."  said 
Henry  Cecil.  As  expected. 

.Allied  Forres  was  confirmed 

a runner  by  toe  Godolphin 
manager,  Simon  Crisford;  the 
Queen  Anne  Stakes  winner  is 
the  outsider  of  the  quintet  at 
n-i. 

in  view  of  the  support  for 
Pilsudski.  Coral  revised  their 
price a and  eased  both  Benny 
The  Dip  (5-1  from  9-2l  and  Sa- 
suru.  now  available  at  10-1 
from  8-l. 

Kieren  F:ilion  is  hack  in 
action  with  four  rides  at  Yar- 
mouth this  evening.  Bosra 
Sham's  jockey  has  been  om  of 
the  saddle  following  a today 
suspension  and  resumes  with 
a lead  of  nine  over  Frankie 
Deriori  in  ihe  rare  for  the 
jockeys'  championship. 

None  of  his  mounts  has  an 
outstanding  chance  and  the 
best  bet  of  the  day  could  be 
Motcombs  Club  (4.00)  in  the 
Leas  Handicap  at  Folkestone. 
Neville  Callaghan's  hnr-es 
are  miming  well,  and  Mot- 
combs  Club  is  reasonably 
treated  on  the  overall  balance 
of  his  form,  which  is  sujierfi- 
rially  moderate. 

On  the  few  limes  he  has  en- 
countered an  easy  surface  he 
has  not  been  disgraced.  While 
he  has  yet  to  race  beyond  11 
furlongs,  his  half-brother 
stays  today's  trip  of  15  fur- 
longs and  the  step  up  in  dis- 
tance could  enable  him  to 
leave  behind  his  previous 
efforts. 

He  has  spoiled  his  chance 
in  his  first  two  races  of  the 
season  by  pulling  hard,  but  if 
the  season's  lending  appren- 
tice. Royston  Ffrench.  can 
settle  his  mount  in  the  early 
stages.  Motcombs  Club  could 
surprise  some  of  his  more  ex- 
posed rivals. 

• Today's  scheduled  meeting 
at  Redcar  was  abandoned  yes- 
terday after  heavy  rain  made 
the  course  unraceable.  "The 
course  is  unfit  to  race  due  to 
persistent  rain  which  has 
caused  waterlogging." 
reported  clerk  of  toe  course 
John  Gundill. 


Folkestone  with  form  guide  and  ratings 
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□Mad  Batov  «ttn  ow  a tu  rined  m an  pace.  99  40  ri  a beta  DgrK  Mbs  * 

IvgtaUSmnte.AW  BntetateCtegKaiba3l.9aMQl  16 IM Tamen*.tehT«ta feat  19te state 
mute  to  *1  mw  J uot  7*.  a Nateriam  l»i  tap.  a 


J QQ7HHTHUJBVHAN0JCAP 


imiii49yds  £3,201  (1 5 cfedarecJ) 

COt  IS)  430021  Degree  (16)  5 C toes  *-10-0 J F Igte  85 

002$)  1023(0  Atricafrfael  (11)  D ttqcb  Jonas  5-9-1? * Ctartt  84 

tt$nn  1KC2  VttN  A Rtei  ni)  B Hantate  4-9-12 8 tatete  » 88 

804(4)  iUVOO  Banon  (58)0  Iterar  EWi  44- n 0 Bteiaee  87 

68577)  4C0DI2  Atari  f»fl  (D) D Eosgtte  8 tegtee  U 

! (37  206  BrritaStad  96}  HGM Tuner  4-B-6 D StaMf  (b)  - 

(11)  iCTftO  Baber  (08)  R Btftnm  4-9-4 B VuBeaa  n 72 

a 013014  Zaonite  (11)  (D)  ft  fta  S-fl-11 Dtee  nrilgBO 

I (tSt  '1&422  tea  Bteij  (4)6  L HOBS  4-6-11 C tatar  88 

610(13)  MODO  SUeBe  Deacar  (18)  S Krigt  4-6-6 H ftarien  * — 

611  (12)  V«XB  toe  Bpteal  (B)  n M Btocd  6-6-5 J Ota  84 

6B(T4)  -5^  Sates  toned  (9)  K CMifas  3-6-J  8 nrto  « I? 

813(G)  000  Deyrne  pZ)  b L»*  3-6-5 ■ Adta  — 

614(7)  9»01  Greed  to  (T1)r  tare i4-4_ F Batn  81 

815CJ  405654  Ragtete  p)  % Bote  *-«-? , I mote  (7)  M 

i n-2  to  a lie*.  7-1  Dagree.  2ta*.  Crawl  to.  8-1  AMan-Ttad  Arani  jam  Hte*  9-1  Rmc 
10-1  ha*  freuw 

raw  OBE  - Degree:  tans  jnamnL  W nril  dm  II  irt 
tajssteute  im  rate.  Gd  Wtafint  Stared  „ 

unuivui  im  41  nop  Mr  net  A Fees  ud  na  ..  — — --  — --  - — 

taut  MUM  tezeata  ta  sft»  2»  late  n 4p  a imtanwf  ran l»Sl  **rt  tvy  cana  am 
tartan  irate  o«tan  Bawd  17  WriOartoCtata  tacta  iwarf  to.  &l  tew  BD8Bt;>tetei)[ 
ow  ii  Dui.ianm.r*2ndrfi8tMiMeaianiahteiiacaBihcteGdCaBdlieltelMAklenotel1mwi 
sn  nrt  «ui  10  Iran  OaU  CSpfa  a WlaeteDR  i«ni  nfe  hog.  AW. 


ite  dm  II  dN.  wa  buman  out  wa  tail  Iran  Bbs  State  a 
on  mte  prebr  Mte  utea.  2d  M ri  11  Uri  Seta  Appwri  g 
mi  ileaisteaeldBDnriki»te.raiHi<seiriiU2ii1ril2ritf 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


jDdta^ 


IS  Runs 


Tishas 


BDetat 
TQefae 
PzN 


TStetes 

SSMra 

rwutei 


ir*  mi 
116  155 
94  Ml 
68  »> 
67  179 
« 12 
34  265 


iri  to 


Lew!  a 


IB  122  156 

16  42  36.1 

16  68  182 

14  91  15.4 

11  B 116 

9 30  306 

B 62  123 


-663 

.2913 

-037 

-2268 

-2866 

■*4474 

♦4050 


Results 


CHEPSTOW 

100  (Im)  1,  clued  UP,  Mr  A Evans 
(8-1);  a.  Sprite  (14-1).  3,  Hta  [4-D. 
3-1  f?,w  Snrmng  Example.  10  ran.  3S.  UL  (P 
Evans)  Talc:  53  40.  £130.  020.  n .30  Dual 
F-  MB  an  Trio.  £89.50  C8F.  £99  60.  TrtcMt 
C46Q.13.  . 

2.3Q  (Im):  1,  BOU6RO,  P Fassoy  (6-9); 
2,  Warrior  King  H3-2E  «,  Ptatal  Mg 
Love  1 11-10  lev).  7 ran.  4.  t*.  (J  Barry)  Tow 
ELM;  Cl.  90.  C3J4L  OusJ  F-  IW60  CSF; 
Cl  630.  NR.  Pr»p9»<ng. 

mo  (crp  i,  so  ammo,  s own 
(7-1 );  a,  4ta»  Bi  1*a  Fta—ltS  l»l-B  tavl:  J» 
tmr  MM  (14-1).  13  ran.  K nk.  (J  Bradley) 
T:  E8.10-.E2.6a  E2.10.  SB20. 0F:C17.60lTri« 
CBS  ia  CSF:  E42.S4.TricasC  £508.36 
3JO  te*r  It  KM  DARIUS,  Dana  O'Neal 
)W  jWbv):  2,  Pentan  Ftavtun*  (9-2);  2, 
Edna’a  QITi  (9-4  )Mav)  7 ran.  2.  & (F 
Hannon)  Toler  £290;  Cl  70.  E2.40  Dual  Fr 
CSw40  C$F.  £1134 

4uOO  (Sin  9f  aayHsji  ti  ILAUAMA,  J Reid 

(7 -Jr. 2. MaslCT*  (5-ll; a. Mil  'HVl  (2-1 
p-fav).  2-1  11-lsv  Pcnrtya  From  Hoaven.  3 
ran  3Jl  sft  W.  iL  Cutnam  I TW  C*.  TO:  Cl  SO. 
S2.7&  Dual  F.  £11.00  CSF'EiBJW. 

aJO  Mm  84  asytuyi,  CUOBIA,  H Price 
(0-n.  S,  Tel  Tol  [18-ij:  3,  Agota  tar 
(6-1)  5-4  lav  Spams  SraHS.  B ran.  2. 2.  (G 
Balminl  T E9 ®.  G260.  CLIO,  tl.60.  DF: 
CBS  10  CBF'  E1C7.B5.Trtee3t  CE&4.10. 

S4)D  Ita  Sfta  1,  MEDIA  STAI^  L Osenrl 
[2-1  lav);  8,  Brtta  P«ta  19-2):  ».  D««o- 


(7-2).  7 ran.  7. 17.  («  Qesdefl) 
TWs:  CZMi  Cl. 70.  Cl.  Itt  Dual  F.  W.Ttt  CSF: 

JACKPOTi  ES2.47220. 
FtAC»OT«t!l,*0*60  OUADPOTt  C10S.B0 

HAMILTON 

2.15  (BQr  T,  ANOTHER  NKtefTMARS, 
Mrs  C Williams  (8-1);  9.  hta  pS-2);  3, 
Trapkart  Bta*  (7-2).  3-1  lav  Kid  Ory.  0 
ran.  lit.  X |R  MeKnllsr)  Tote:  ES3C  Cl  7ft 
E2.8a  Cl.ia  Dual  F:  E22JD.  Trio.  C10.40. 
CSF:  E44.B8.  Trieast  £16403. 

SM  (ami,  FAST  FRANC,  J Weaver  (0-4 
lav):  2.  RffablB  AncmMi  (4-1):  A N- 
laober  [16-1].  9 ran.  28.  X (S  tWtans) 
Ton:  EZ60;  C1.10.  Cl  20.  EZALDual  F:  Elia 
Trla  C254CL  CSF:  C6.53. 
a.lS(8l>  1,  SOUPERneiAL,  Urn  Tinkler 
(9-1):  Aaitour*""*  Benlte  (9-2  )Ma»L 
3,  Ltohtg  Priaeaaa  (9-Z  JWav).  11  ran.  1. 
1 (N  Tinkler)  Tola;  t9JXK  £290,  Cl.  3a  C2J0. 
Dual  F:  C17JO.  Trio:  C3DS0.  CSP:  CMM. 

3- U(1ra>  If  35yda^1(CANADUU<  FAN- 
TASY, j Weaver  T7-2J:  2.  W-Hi»  ta». 
anl  (7-1):  a,  laitehu  (ft-1),  n-4  lev 
Pilnetpai  Soy.  9 ran.  6h  hd,  X (U  Jtemtai) 
T:  C4JD,  CL00,  C2  4a  W -40.  OF:  CIOM.  Trla 
C252B.C8F:  C24.I2  Trieasc  E7263. 

4.1  S rite  am  1,  MONACO  GOLD,  0 
WMteu  (2-1  lav).  2.  Itaal  Moon  (12-1):  a, 
Mlgate(9-2)  9ran.lX.4.(MrsMRsva4ey) 
TMt  ESift  0.10.  E2W.  Cl  sa  Dual  F: 
£3020.  Trio;  £4213.  CSF:  E34.7D. 

4- 48  (In  af>  1,  W1  UNMOOR. T Williams 

{3-D!  2,  Bta  gaao  li3-i):a.  a-»»efcr 
111-10  tavl.  8 ran-  X S.  {J  Bernal 0 Ti  C3.7D; 
ClJjO.  CZS0.  OF:  £8.70.  CSF;  I»» 
aiACBpoD  to5.»  ooAiwmcias). 


Epsom  tonight 


GRAHAM  ROCK 

TOP  FORM 

GRAHAM  ROCK 

TOP  FORM 

6J0 

Lucky 

BabrOa 

6.35 

Ice  Age 

Royal  Btaddwri 

650 

Sparer  Girl 

DovectonSter 

7.05 

Last  Chance 

Last  Chance 

7.20 

Tea  Party 

7«tai 

7.35 

Ka&nku 

Vent  lfid)  Vld 

7.50 

Tappeto 

DotaniB 

8.05 

Alttitb 

— 

8.20 

Heart  Ftri  Of  Soul  (nb) 

Doo  Sebastian 

335 

Ptrisl 

Purist  (nap) 

a^o 

WDoifDMe 

PWskcTAa m 

905 

Spy  Knoll 

Spy  Knoll 

tefl-HandBd,  U-staped  U(m  track.  uptiB  first  4(.  Sharply  dowrM  to  4f  inn-in.  then  uptdl  to 
flnisTi  final  tutono.  aa#H  51.  mostly  town* 

Satap:  Soft  * Denotes  Winters. 

Draw:  Low  umbers  tavouefl  71  to  iXm. 

Long  cfistanca  toaeMac  toy  Kingdom  (7.20)  M Brittain,  N Yota  221  mles  BatanQ  ©20) 
& CNctoicla  (7.20)  S PMtoff.  S Gtantargan  162  irdes.  Golden  Pound  (S5Q  Gay  KeBBuBy, 
Dorset  1 22  mles.  bnpab  W G M Tuner.  Somareet  1 19  mles 
Sewn  day  tonus:  None. 

Mnfcered  first  tna:&20  Don  Sebastian  Voowt  7^0  RockFakai. 

Rgues  h tnctaK  after  home's  name  denote  days  since  tet  oubng 


0 20sftattewiam 


MAIDBI  STAKES  ZY0 

61  £3,274  (10  declared) 


zm 

30 

SS 

??n 

l§ 

«« 


D Jtoertcte  taaas  p>  B Htteai  9-0 

t nm  — - nr  r ~ " — 

OS  Btaltt  (15)  B PMng  9-0 _ . 

Otei  StaiO  V Katnas  9-0 

E re itatata (fScj^an - 

Lj«*y  Data  Riwran  S-0  

0 Hatey 8HBrt (4) M ReseM 9-0  

Tderwog  B Nwusi  9-0  — 

» Jestam'tminnjavs»8-i  

0 Use  to  (90)TKatewi  5-5  . .. 

Beta:  9-4  Lu*y  Dntitab  7-2  Idaraong.  4-1  BriwM.  7-1  tor  Uartan.  6-1 
14-1  Amrae  Coca,  ri^i  Sal 


MTetat 


Ttote 

SSMei 

W few 

PatEddoy 

BOonrid 

— TOta 

“i-^nsrag 

s Gel  10-1  lass  ft)*. 


SKY 


45  C|\SUARDIAMPR0PHmB  MAIDEN 
Vaa9VMlIES'  STAKES  3Y0 

1 m 21 1 8yds  £3,469  (B  dedared) 

IM  66  *tota(iqJ6BSdBiB-ll  E Bed 

its  0 DarirtOotagllRRoteB-ll T Ota 

1(7)  4 DewdM  Star  (iqPKtaaj  6-11  _ _ R Ikta  R 

401  3734  Batea(B)llJvK 6-11  W to 

5B  ^3  nopeOo*i(40)DLoOEr8-11 ft*  Etay 

«a  w tounfaitei-ii — 

2 Bocty  Danes  (4i) &Janti6-Ti  _ —.0 

8(1)  4.  tote BH (259) Lnltongdtai 6-1 1 ....  p 


2-1  Iteta  Sta.  9-2  toKS.  5-1  aaara.  Rotefttere.  l3-?«p»a.  6-1  to  Cartel  6»i  16-1 


7.20NABS  HAKDtCAP 


’7t  £5^72  (1 1 declared) 


SKY 


0-1056  CMdketaaPA rpl) BPtena 6-10-0 D Swmry  (5) 

15B  todtfttai 03 (Site Herfa 4-^-9 B Beta* 

404 OQ  CM ItateJtQ 6 Inna 4-9-7  Faditay 

).3CDatam£(£wpW wuki 

0CK64  Mtel Mtaft (7) [D)JBttaer 4-6-10 ---  0 bnine 

001300  Ftawae(t2)H(rtakigB5-S-a j Ota 

ions  o*yifegtaf«m)ua«anS-8-7  0 Marnagb  (7) 

0-44CE  LytaUeKiqcSctesS-M  8 Petao* 

‘ (Olfil Moor* 6-8-4 8 Wtaattt 

3-8-0 — - B Rrante  15) 

(13  A 4 ftflta 4-7-13  — Nlrtta  Draper  (3)* 

Beto  7-7  Qta>>teteA  4-1 1e»  to.  S-1  Tana.  13-2  Fengawm.  8-1  Q8dgaOALte»Ug  KM  Deter 
Vria  Paw  i4-i  Ctaerc. 


o«oo  Fwfiimsc 
500011  TaaPartrC 


ALLIED  DUNBAR  HANDICAP 


SKY 


Im4f£4.l82(9dedap(l) 

20  *1  Me  barter  (2^  (CO)  DCCsgme  8-1 0-0  I 

Dta*  5-9-5 — — 8 

3-9-1  _ ftd  men 

75-Wl C Brito r 

SCVfftare  3-9-0 Dma  OTbfl 

RHote6-a-i3 w By>i 

7[7)  102030  Usrari(ta(rtUBri3-8-8  - ■ Feta 

-on»stwi«±&)jfcD|DBa«rt>9-8-8 __.TOten* 

»S  24-313  Mtetote  A(ri)U Art53-«-7 R Ikta  (5) 

5-2  ft»  CMr,  4-1  katriB.  9-2  Wfteel  6-1  UK  Aom  7-1  ti  WKs.  5-i  Me  ioia. 


Q^gQALAN  COWMG  RETWBUBIT 


SKY 


CLAHBNG  STAKES  3Y0 

Im1l4yds£2,791  (9  dedared) 

-1400)  taSriataM*p)WltaWB5-3  - - - - C Briar* 

HDSffl  BftnwcteDFflijtejRtennW  ..  ...  Fri  Skfery 

210M  fc»1RdlOSl*8(4aFCW9-?  _ TOta* 

S9032  tariira»6M1una9-7  - D Wray  a 

6 Ftaertey(iaWHngn9-2 ...  _ S 

0900  Tgwiwtei ii(metrafc6-ii 

OOOffl  BMU>p5)WJnlB-4 

KS4SJ  MaBantaaMMPiktea&-2 J 

MriririkUta»5-D MM*  Payer  pj 

BNWg:  9-4  Don  Seoston.  4-1  tab.  us  Batatas.  5-1  fftavsart*  H-2  Kan  FuB  Of  Sta  i0-i  tafedlet. 
16-llUnrii 


M 

3B 

4ia 

:s 

is 

9(9 


.PM 


m3 


CHANT1U.Y  HANDICAP 

6f  £3,355  (7  dedared) 

600010  Boil HtBrt{12) ni Cftowi 5-10-0. Bate  Day* _CT* 

00488  QoU*BPart(7)(EB)6»l'Kta3y5>9-l3 — 

SSSSBSaaa!»*il=r:-.  ■ 

0-2K2  ItorMoe (7) JMetui 3-8-10  - 

A Ulton  (7)  ff(BF}  i Buga  5-7-10 


SE423  . 


”.  . . P Doe  (71 


Brito  9-4  Pteri  ff/ra ar.  >1  HtaDato. « iteerao.  5-1  Jusnsu.  7-1  adOtePto  8-1 B*  Elfal  14-1 
atonal 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


Jedeys 

Is) 

Rum 

% 

L«ei5i 

PriEtay 

a 

KB 

19  4 

17.29 

LDattart 

14 

ffl 

153 

-1)28 

■liafeam 

13 

72 

181 

^4333 

s Santa 

11 

50 

22 

>£29 

JMd 

11 

OP 

13 

3299 

TOta 

TO 

139 

7J 

■9773 

DMBaad 

6 

38 

15B 

>3® 

ig  to 


W3 


Yarmouth  tonight 


Lffl-hand«i.  oval  hack  rf  lm5l  ivrih  H ruvvi  Sira^il  mto 
Going:  Soil  * terete  bunkers 
Dravr  law  rumbas  preterecl  ipio  Im. 

Long  (Balance  travellers:  SongstKfl  (6  351 M Saunders,  SomersH  279  miles  Von  1MI  Vw 

(7®M  H snort- Bfls.  Wils  201  miles 

Seven  day  winners:  Nc-ts 

Bfinkered  first  ttnr  None  Wsarert  7.35  Unshaken 

Fqures  in  brackets  abet  Horse's  name  denote  days  save  last  iouiq.  J Jumps 


6 35®PBESTFDRSP0RTAPPRBmC£ STAKES 


IB 

2CI 
3|l> 
4(31 
5 IS 
8 [4) 


’5J  £I'.259(6dectir*J) 

501150  SgtaMtt4)mHiw»ta'-4-9-.% 
4000)  BMrToltoe(a)PHxtei4-r-i(i  .. 
13-000  Skilling Ctaud 06) UBJJ-j- iii 
00054)  toi  Age  (5)  (D)  it  OVtara.  3-«-f 
L'.VOO  BoyUBJackNn1(«)(D)J&»fc"-6-5 
40  500  Steg  iTAottoet  (25)  D 'Ustm  J-8-5  . 


SKY 


. .opJ£K 

G Fitaer  P) 
D GitiMH 
C letetcr  15) 
S Gator  (7) 

:>8tr  Ap-  >ISonsnrtl'4-:3mfi[ii3a«l  u-2 FttnlHaOrtil  W-i  Bi  leOncf  M-i  i « 


7.05! 


SKY 


EDP  BBT  FOR  JOBS  SELLING  STAKES  3Y0 

71  £2.364  (9  declared) 

060)13  FtriAUteWmB  Motel  9-5 

050540  Dtalinctara  Orta  (4)  K *r,  '?-0 

COO  Dtedrt-M^pajDi.aajnwO-Ci  

02003  lastGbMcatAnPCiEp^vHi  . . 

64  HflVgenSUMmse-O 
SOftOO  F»«ttexlrtta  P5)  J fertc  M 

7M-00  6nBNgO5).iLTOntB.0  ...  . 

.aw  » star  TiraKteiPf  ano  Rwii'-o 

XJM:  W»miwni(i0B)r.ifc'ie-9  . . . 

Bering J-1  Fed ALir  '-?Wr*twn  4-UWTam  ;-l  .v-i 

Foncauteue 


C Star* 
. J Stack 
G Cater 
f BkwraAcM 
C Loratef  (7) 

8 Deyta* 
H Barad  (34 
L Detun 


7.35 


EASTERN  DAILY  PRESS  HANDICAP 

1/7)  £4.075/10  declared) 


SKY 


1 1'D) 

2 nr 

3 a 
4i5i 
BCh 
GCl 
7(4; 
BB 
t’”i 
18® 


D5-56  PrtTOUgripi)rJ'.Vn«i4-iuJj  B IM—  (5) 

159C6.  Untakan{i2)jfxidw '3-:i-a  KHO»* 

C 030  DocBna'a  (58)  U to  VHI  « Bane  (31 

034  OCi  KaUnind  (38)  L ttnuni  >H  L Octal 

650T  S®SI*taBX»Hto3'CLr  0 CAMr 

10CKC-  MW1lk/®[D)UH-Ms)-9-0  « 5 

««Ki  Pita  onto  Mooted  a- 9-/  . . . DOUteetaffl 

CrOtnS  IAIkl*teipHUa))DMwr6t-R-ll _«D*r 

59  0*  O*gackB0*(ia  Pthrt  J-5-6  . « P4“« 

inoMI)  KBrnaa(lto(CO)MiTu[iiiM..’-ft-r  SCUM"  (7) 

Bet&v  1 1-4  Vte Ita Vte  5-1 U totet  W Mrm  7-1  lUrti*n  [tu  ft.nn  s ^ 1 Onr  UM  » 5i.Un  W- 1 


Q Qg  EDP  B)6  NEWS  MAH3EN  STAKES  2Y° 


1® 

3® 
4 <5 
5® 
•H.‘ 


’ 6i  £3.743  (6  declared) 

MtMMSfctfi'O-O 
F*n  riantor  W Haute;  J -u 
OrrrelMihiC  brain 
Hantari  lad  <1 1)  <■  Hwrtnq 
WedVeteit,;w»E?-,J 
Teepee  W.ctcS-m 


SKY 


n tub 

K Fatal 
L Dam 
S Dreana 
0 

J Had 


Mto4-6«H)  11-21'iJW  l<-:RiiuVrrtU(  S-IrtwctaW  ln-UfnBiaw.IG-midriian 


8a35EDP  WHArs  0N  MAIDBJ  stakes 


hid 

2i7l 
300) 
4 Hi 
5|C) 
■ 0) 
7171 
8® 
SB 
W® 
MB 

IS® 


1 m 31 1 01  yds  £3.932  (12  dedared) 
0Stadata(29fcknc-H>-u.'  - 
«>  ttp*rir(K)6f*iawrfJ-^i  • - 
« Mm  How  r21)  4 rJ0M"  -0-1.’ 

0 CnxmtoQ  LMts  (9J  V >S-i. 

0-  Cnri*UIBiCT.'«wM«>f  1-  - 
u-j?  PiaWoauBflMW**’  -o-'-' - 

5£.  TekAiarajCmirUn*'  .'^.-!^ 
BtuGarioaH  c«i  7-4- 

03  MMrnCktaT-ti- 
IJE  RiyBMliOqr-UakT 
ftfil  l«  Crianta  CT  ivub-)  - 
4-3  IHIfuplJtBF)  JlS'rttn  7-V7  . 


S Dmm 


G Cater 
S total  (7) 
A fiariii 
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Wimbledon 


Cue  the  heroes 
and  a sharp  intake 

Of  British  breath 


Stephen  Bletley  on  the  rare  chance  of 
two  home  hopes  reaching  the  last  eight 
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Greg  rusedskl  a 
rare  mid-moming 
sun  glinting  off 
the  frame  of  his 
flashing' racket, 
defeated  Richey  Rene  berg  of 
the  United  States  7-6.  6-4,  7-6 
yesterday  to  reach  the  quar- 
ter-finals here,  and  later,  with 
the  light  dwindling  rapidly  in 
the  west,  Tim  Henman. 
<rf-rgirn>ri  gloriously  tO  join 
him.  Britain’s  No.  1 led  Rich- 
ard Krajicek,  the  reigning 
champion,  7-6,  6-7,  7-6  when 
the  match  was  suspended  at 
8.39pm- 

It  was  not  simply  the  time 
of  day  these  two  matches 
were  played  which  made  for 
such  a sharp  contrast  Ten- 
sion stalked  every  blade  of 
the  Centre  Court  grass  in 
Henman's  match  against  Era- 1 
jicek,  whereas  on  Court  One  | 

Rusedski  had  progressed  with 
a calmness  and  resolution  of 
purpose  that  brooked  not  the 
slightest  argument  that  he 
was  going  to  reach  his  first 
Gtand  Slam  quarter-final. 

If  Henman  can  join  Ru- 
sedski in  the  last  eight  today 
for.  his  second  successive 
quarter-final  here  it  will  he 
the  first  time  since  1961  that 
Britain  has  had  two  players 
through  to  this  stage. 

Rain  again  Interrupted 
play.  Henman’s  match  not  be- 
ginning unto  dose  to  6u30pm 
when  the  shadows  were  al- 
ready creeping  nearly  a third 
of  the  way  across  the  coart. 
People’s  Sunday  still  touched 
the  crowd  as  the  chants  of 
“Henman,  Henman”  rang  out. 

Krajicek's  aim  had  been  to 
jump  solidly  on  Henman  from 
the  start  and  blow  him  away 
with  his  booming  serve.  Sure, 
the  aces  came,  but  Tfenmpn 
was  a reed  in  the  wind,  bend- 
ing ami  never  snapping  and 
playing  some  quite  glorious 
tennis  under  extreme 
pressure. 

There  never  more  than  a 
whisker  between  them.  Cru- 
cially — or  so  it  appeared  last 

night  — Henman  held  his 

nerve  brilliantly  to  win  the 
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Hanging  in  there . . . Tim  Henman  drapes  himself  over  the  net  during  last  night’s  suspended  match  against  Richard  Krajicek  photograph:  i 


first  and  third  tie-breaks. 

Rusedski,  safely  in  port 
while  Henman  is  anchored  up 
In  choppy  waters,  how  plays 
France's  Cedric  PJollne,  who 
has  twice  reached  the  Wim- 
bledon quarter-finals.  In  1995 
when  he  lost  to  Boris  Becker 
9-7  in  the  fifth  set  and  In  1993 
when  Stefen  Edberg  beat  him. 
Henman,  if  he  wins,  will  play 
Michael  Sticb.  the  1991 
champion. 

Pioline,  who  lost  the  US 
Open  final  to  Pete  Sampras  in 
1993,  has  a good  serve  and  a 
wide  range  of  shots.  Every- 
thing will  depend  on  whether 
he  can  get  anywhere  near  the 
Rusedski  serve,  which 


Henman  was 
a reed  in  the 
wind,  bending 
and  never 
snapping 


against  Reneberg  never 
wavered  a centimetre. 

There  was  a sharp  Intake  or 
breath  when  Rusedski 
double-faulted  in  his  opening 
service  game,  as  if  the  No.  1 
court  crowd  were  about  to 
dwell  on  every  tiny  nuance, 
but  it  transpired  that  they 
only  reacted  to  this  miss  be- 
cause they  clearly  expected 
him  to  serve  an  ace  every 
time.  He  did  his  best  with  32. 

Rusedski  was  his  usual  po- 
lite self  afterwards.  ’’The 
crowd  were  terrific  and  very 
supportive,”  he  said.  In  truth 
they  were  not  so  much  so 
that  when  he  struck  his  final 
winning  ace  their  sudden 
combined  enthusiasm  was  in- 
congruous. Previously  se- 
creted flags  were  produced 
with  a magician’s  flourish. 

A rain  break  after  only 
three  minutes  had  been 
hardly  conducive  to  sustained 
concentration,  although  a 


good  third  of  the  spectators 
were  still  lunching.  So 
qulcklv  were  the  covers  un- 
rolled that  Rusedski  and  Ren- 
eberg were  nearly  engulfed 
before  they  could  gather  up 
their  belongings. 

But  at  this  point  in  the  day 
the  clouds  were  relatively 
high  and  the  shower  short- 
lived- Soon  the  crowd  were 
thrilling  to  the  Ceremony  of 
the  Chairs,  a quaint  little  op- 
eration whereby  the  lines- 
person's  seats  are  returned  to 
the.  court,  warm  and  dry,  by 
ormy-trained  personnel 
marching  in  strict  time, 
chairs  hekl  rigid. 

Now  that  the  Empire  has 
gone,  such  ceremonial  is 
much  to  be  applauded,  and 
the  two  gentlemen  who  later 
shuffled  in  the  chairs  for  the 
players  and  dumped  them 
without  grace  or  style  next  to 
the  umpire’s  were,  one  hopes, 
severely  reprimanded. 

Reneberg  held  his  opening 
serve  when  the  match 
resumed  hut  came  under 
pressure  in  the  sixth  game  of 
this  opening  set  when  an 
over-hit  forehand  gave  Ru- 
sedski his  first  break  point. 
"Get  him.  Greg,”  came  the 
sharp  cry,  as  if  one  of  the 
middle-Sunday  people,  hav- 
ing hidden  away  for  two  days, 
bad  suddenly  popped  up. 

Greg  could  not  get  him  im- 
mediately, but  cometh  the  tie- 
break  cometh  the  first  set, 
Reneberg  doing  his  slim  cause 
no  good  at  all  with  a mistimed 
lob  and  a double  fault. 

A wretched  fifth  game,  in- 
cluding another  double  fault 
and  two  weak  volleys,  cost  the 
American  the  second  set.  By 
now  Rusedski  was  serving 
with  almost  complete  author- 
ity. His  volleying  was  equally 
secure  and  where  rallies  did 
occur  he  inevitably  forced 
Reneberg  into  the  first 
mistake. 

The  final  set  followed  the 
pattern  of  the  first,  the  high- 
light being  two  superb  volleys 
which  Rusedski  picked  up  off 
his  toes  with  the  expertise  of 
Edberg  in  his  pomp.  Reneberg 
was  again  forced  into  mis- 
takes when  it  mattered  most 
and  Rusedski's  joy  was 
complete. 


Soccer 


Premier  League  a ‘cartel’  | Chelsea  join  chase  for  Ince 


Ian  King 


JOHN  BR1DGEMAN.  di- 
rector-general of  the 
Office  of  Fair  Trading, 
yesterday  launched  his  fierc- 
est attack  yet  on  the  Premier 
League,  accusing  it  of  acting 
as  a cartel  and  charging  "arti- 
ficially high"  prices  for  tele- 
vised matches. 

Bridgeman.  who  has 
referred  the  League’s 
£742  million  deal  with  Sky 
and  the  BBC  to  the  Restric- 
tive Practices  Court,  said  Pre- 
tnier  League  clubs  were 
restricting  choice  by  the  way 
they  sell  TV  rights  and  he  has 
asked  the  court  to  consider 
whether  the  League  is  acting 
as  a cartel. 

If  the  court  decides  against 
the  League  it  would  be  cata- 
strophic for  Sky  but  a huge 
bonus  for  the  larger  Premier- 
ship dubs,  who  would  earn 
far  more  from  TV  rights  If 
they  were  allowed  to  negoti- 


ate their  own  deals  with 
broadcasters. 

It  would  also  hasten  the  j 
launch  of  pay-per-view  televi- 1 
sion.  which  is  expected  over  , 
the  next  two  seasons  on  an 
experimental  basis  and  which 
is  likely  to  enhance  the  nego- 
tiating muscle  of  England's 
top  clubs. 

Shares  in  Manchester 
United  and  Aston  Villa,  two  of 
the  biggest  publicly  quoted 
clubs,  jumped  16p  to  623p  and 
I2‘:p  to  850 p respectively 
after  Bridgeman's  remarks. 

Bridgeman  said  the  20  Pre- 
miership clubs  were  effec- 
tively acting  as  a cartel,  since 
they  were  negotiating  and 
selling  the  TV  rights  to 
matches  collectively  instead 
of  individually. 

insisting  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  see  the  Premier 
League  broken  up.  Bridge- 
man  said  he  also  had  to  act  in 
the  interests  of  consumers 
who  are  seeing  fewer  Pre- 
miership matches  on  TV  as  a 


result  of  the  deal.  “Sport  is 
big  business.”  he  said.  “Sport 
on  television  is  further  big 
business  and  the  rights  of 
consumers  need  to  be 
protected." 

It  Is  understood  that  the 
Restrictive  Practices  Court, 
which  will  take  submissions 
from  the  OFT.  the  Premier  | 
League  and  various  Premier- 
ship clubs,  has  already 
rebuffed  an  approach  from 
Bridgeman  to  accelerate  the 
process  even  though  the  mat- 
ter has  dragged  on  since  last 
summer. 

A Premier  League  spokes- 
man said  last  night:  "The  case 
is  still  pending  but.  as  we 
understand  it,  it  is  unlikely  to 
reach  court  this  year." 

The  current  deal  between 
Sky.  the  BBC  and  the  Premier 
League,  signed  last  summer 
in  the  face  of  a ferocious 
counter-bid  from  Carlton 
Communications  and  the  Mir- 
ror Group,  is  due  to  run  until 
2001. 


Ian  Ross  and  Martin  Thorpe 


CHELSEA  have  joined 
the  pursuit  of  Paul 
Ince  as  Ruud  Gullit 
seeks  to  build  a squad 
capable  of  challenging  for 
the  Premiership  title. 

Ince  arrived  In  England 
last  night  to  prepare  for 
talks  with  the  Chelsea 
manager  and  three  other 
Premiership  sides.  Liver- 
pool, Newcastle,  and  Ever- 
ton  who  so  far  are  the  only 
club  to  lodge  an  official  bid. 
£5  million. 

Having  all  but  resigned 
himself  to  leaving  Lnterna- 
zionale.  the  29-year-old  is 
expected  to  travel  to 
Merseyside  today  for  pre- 
liminary talks  with  How- 
ard Kendall,  then  meet  Liv- 
erpool’s Roy  Evans  and 
Newcastle's  Kenny  Dalgish 
before  returning  south  to 
discuss  the  possibility  of  a 
move  to  Stamford  Bridge. 


Liverpool  remain  favour- 
ites to  sign  the  England 
midfielder,  though  they 
will  have  to  dig  deep  to  do 
90.  On  top  of  the  £5  million 
transfer  fee.  Ince  will  be 
Looking  for  a basic  of  at 
least  £1  million  a season. 

Queens  Park  Rangers 
finally  signed  Mike  Sheron 
yesterday  after  months  of 
trying.  The  25-year-old 
Stoke  striker  cost  the  Lon- 
don club  £2.75  million. 

Newly  promoted  Barns- 
ley have  paid  £650,000  for 
Cagliari’s  26-year-old  South 
African  midfielder  Eric 
Tinkler,  and  the  Yorkshire 
club  hope  to  complete  the 
signing  of  the  Slovenian  de- 
fender Ales  Krizan  for 
£500.000  today. 

Arsenal  are  in  talks  with 
Monaco's  Liberian  striker 
Chris  Wreh,  available  on  a 
free.  They,  are  also  closing 
on  the  Deportivo  La  Coruna 
defender  Jerome  BonnlsseL 
West  Ham  have  signed  the 


Metz  defender  David  Ter- 
rier, 24,  tor  £750.000;  and 
Crystal  Palace’s  midfielder 
David  Hopkin  will  today  an- 
nounce whether  be  will  ac- 
cept an  improved  contract 
or  move  to  Leeds. 

Alex  Ferguson  yesterday 
made  it  plain  that  Andy 
Cole  will  not  be  leaving  the 
champions,  who  added  to 
their  strike-force  yesterday 
by  signing  the  Norwegian 
teenager  Erik  Nevlandfrom 
Viking  Stavanger. 

Aberdeen  have  signed 
the  defender  Brian  O’Neil, 
24,  from  Celtic  for  an  undis- 
closed fee.  Paolo  XMl  Canto 
and  Jorge  Cadete  have  yet 
to  show  their  feces  at  the 
Parkhead  club,  however;  Di 
Canto  missed  training  yes- 
terday, and  Cadete,  who 
was  due  back  from  Portu- 
gal today,  faxed  to  say  he 
was  “serlonsly  unwell”. 
Then  his  agent  faxed  Park- 
head  reiterating  that  his 
client  wanted  a transfer. 


Michael  Walker 


THE  Tottenham  chairman 
Alan  Sugar  yesterday  dis- 


1 Alan  Sugar  yesterday  dis- 
missed claims  by  Atletico  Ma- 
drid that  they  had  already 
signed  Juninho. 

Sugar  maintained  that  the 
£11  million  bid  by  Spurs  was 
the  only  one  Middlesbrough 
had  received,  despite  claims 
by  Atletico’s  chairman  Jesus 
Gfl.  that  he  had  sealed  a £12 
million  five-year  deal  for  the 
22- year-old  Brazilian 

midfielder. 

“I  have  just  spoken  to  Keith 
Lamb  {Middlesbrough's  chief 
executive]  and  he  said  it  is 
the  only  offer  on  toe  table,” 
said  Sugar.  "This  is  the  first  I 
have  heard  of  Atletico’s  offer, 
and  as  far  as  I am  concerned 
that  is  rubbish.  I don’t  think 
it  Is  true  at  an." 

Meanwhile  Middlesbrough 
officials  refused  to  respond  to 
Afietlco’s  claims,  or  to  quotes 
attributed  to  Juninho 's  father, 


Oswaldo,  in  a Spanish  news- 
paper. He  is  reported  to  have 
said:  "We  reached  an  agree- 
ment with  Middlesbrough  on 
Sunday.  We  win  fly  to  Madrid 
for  Juninho  to  undergo  a med- 
ical this  weekend.  Juninho  al- 
ready regards  himself  as  an 
Atletico  player." 

The  33-year-old  former 
Spanish  international  mid- 
fielder Jose  Maria  Bakero  is 
to  have  a three-week  trial  at 
the  Riverside. 

Since  leaving  Barcelona, 
Bakero  has  spent  most  of  the 
past  year  with  the  Mexican 
club  Vera  Cruz  but  he  has  ad- 
mitted that  the  standard  of 
football  there  is  poor. 

Middlesbrough's  assistant 
manager  Viv  Anderson  said 
Bakero  was  keen  to  prove 
himself  during  the  trial.  "We 
saw  Bakero  play  against  Man- 
chester United  a couple  of 
years  ago,"  he  said,  “and  the 
Bakero  we  know  would  be  a 
very  useful  addition  to  the 
squad.’’ 


Sport  in  brief 


Rugby  Union 


The  saving  key. 


The  unique  Navi™  Key  on  the  new  Nokia, 31 10 

saves  you  time  and  trouble.  Call,  save.  send.  edit.  \ , 

display.  This  button  does  it  all.  ■ jjl 

Call  0990  003110  for  a leaflet  Or  drop  into  your  /j 
retailer's  for  3 demo.  MS&. 
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TOUCH  SIMPLER. 


Scotland  led  18-7  going  into 
the  final  quarter  but  were 
shaded  24-21  by  Mpumalanga, 
the  provincial  side  whose  for- 
ward Marius  Bosman 
stamped  on  the  Scottish  lock 
Doddie  Weir  to  end  his  Lions 
tour  prematurely,  writes  Cor- 
don Lyle  in  Selspruit. 

Bosman  stayed  on  the 
bench  as  tries  by  Andy  Nlcol 
and  Cammy  Mather  took  the 
Scots  clear  but  they  were  pun- 
ished by  late  replies  by  Carlo 
Jonker  and  Ryno  Com  brink 
and  accurate  kicking  by  An- 
dries  Fourie  — including  a 
penalty  against  David  Hilton 
for  back-chat.  Near  the  end 
Duncan  Hodge,  having  kicked 
three  penalties  and  a conver- 
sion. missed  an  easy  penalty. 

Sailing 

The  host  nation’s  Magnus 
Holmberg  had  five  wins  and 


one  defeat  as  the  world 
match-racing  championships 
first  round-robin  section 
started  here  yesterday,  writes 
Bob  Fisher  in  Mar  strand. 

The  Swede  claimed  the 
scalps  or  the  Olympic  cham- 
pion Jochen  Schumann,  of 
Germany,  and  Britain’s  Chris 
Law,  who  finished  with  two 
wins  and  three  defeats.  Law 
lost  the  day's  closest  match  to 
Australia’s  strong  favourite 
Peter  Gilmour  and  was  then 
beaten  narrowly  by  France’s 
Thierry  Peponnet  before  dis- 
patching the  1992  Olympic 
champion  Jesper  Bank. 

Cricket 

Surrey’s  Adam  and  Ben  Hol- 
lioake  are  both  in  the  Eng- 
land squad  for  the  Hong  Kong 
Sixes  tournament  on  Septem- 
ber 27-28.  The  elder  brother 
Adam  captains,  with  Kent's 
Mark  Ealham  the  only  Test 
player  picked. 

HK«WS  SQUAD;  -*  HoBioMra  B 
Hsngne.  A Brain  (all  Surrey).  D 
*’•”  (Warwicks).  M Ealham.  M 
Waiwhts  iboBi  Kern),  O I loyd  (Lancs/. 


Results 


Cricket 


Rugby  Union 


TOUR  UATCMESa  Mpumalanga.  24.  Scot- 
land 21.  N Free  Stele  39  Brtush  Dons  67. 


■WBOPHAH  CHALLENGE  TOUR  CVENT 

I Belton  Woods.  Lines):  • — iTirp  ronnral- 
scans:  IBB  S Anon*.  TO.  67.  *38 
P Alabaster  73.  6i  S Dodd  70.  66  139  C 
E«ans  72. 67;  L Vennet  68.  71  141  C Cow- 
par  73.  68;  S MacPtiareon  71.  70:  P Lyons 
71.70  14BSArmmnmg  72.  78:  M Roberta 
70.  72:  A Tillman  74. 66:  □ Thomson  72.  TO; 
N Wrchoiow  7B  67.  S Thompson  70.  nt  R 
73.  80  143  <3  HutUwon  73.  70,  S 
omfiths  71  70  144  T Spenoe  72.  72;  N 
Turley  71.  73.  R Cr awehaw  75. 69:  J Corvlll 


AON  RHBK  TROPHY]  Bradford)  York- 
•Nre  182-4  (C  A Chapman  89na).  Durham 
175-6  [S  Hutton  67).  Yorks  iron  by  Sevan 
rw*.  BrtaSoB  Somere«  ISM  (M  E Tree- 
eoBrtck  SB).  Oioucestarsltfra  762-6  (N  J 
Trstnor  77no).  Gtoucs  won  tty  seven  vrtek- 
Cheerai  Kent  189-6  (SO  overs)  • 
Surrey.  Match  abandoned  as  ■ draw. 
Mmon  commas  cww  (ii.oj:  iso 
ptoH,  rafaa  Tort*  CnasMrs  v Devon.  Joo- 

■we  Northumberland  V SuJtOCh. 


Sailing 

WORLD  MATCH  BACB  CHAMPCOHSIOP 


(Msi  all  and.  awe):  OeeraB  (at  end  at  day 
oou):  P Hafntoerg  (Sws)  5 wkw-1  lass:  T 
Peponnet  (Fro)  3-1;  E Baird  (US)  8-1;  B 
Pace  (Fra)  3-K  U Hanrtkaen  (Den)  3-8:  P 
OHmaur  (Aua)  2-1;  C Lew  (Gbr)  2-3;  3 
Mohr  (Den)  2-4;  JBank  (Dan)  va;  J Schu- 
mann (Ger)  0-6. 


7S.  69:  J LiveBey  71  71  D Lucas  73.  71;  P 
WOdns  71, 73:  A Twt  72.  7£  P DKnmodk  71. 
73.  S Bennett  73.  71;  S Hurd  78.  8a 

Basketball 

EUROPEAN  trSHB*:  Creep  ■ (Corona): 
Lithuania  33,  TurKtry  BS.  Greece  B5.  Israel 
82.  Graup  F iBadolona):  Yuooslavlo  84. 
Croat,*  62;  Poland  86.  Germany  7B. 

Bowls 


Fixtures 


(730  unless  mated) 

Soccer 


In  Hm 

Ashes  series, 

every  ba\V 


MBTfcNOtaW 

CUK&rReyd 

RAC  Insurance 

grange  Sms. 

Direct 

roCOTOW, 

Rac 

OU0WMGU99 

0345121345 

II  What’s  a great  car  without  | 

II  great  car 

insurance?  | 

WEN'S  BRITISH  CHAMPIONSHIPS 
IWorttungi:  Ninfli  Home  Intanmtloaal 
DiempIni.iliL,  Wales  W Scotland  by 
I8pts  <137  snots  to  4pb]  104  shoe  (Welsh 

hrell:  B WBUaa  M G Robertson  28-8:  W 
Thomas  w J Aitten  22-18;  4 Pi4oe  bt  W W 
WWW  C7-18:  R Weals  01 R Corel 8 2B-1S,  S 
Wilshlre  loa  lo  O A drain  14-22  M Anstay 
leal  to  A fanktl  17-23  Ireland  tX  Eno- 
land  by  lUpta  |H7  shots  to  4pta)  94  shots: 
lire  Ural):  S ASaa  bt  L Miller  BS-TT:  P 
Smyth  M D Ward  22-10;  a Soott  bt  A 
AllKKk  19-11  NGtaffttn  lost  to  ATboo 
aoa  14-23. 0 MuTtoy  » D Dawson  20-15; 
E Panunaan  last  to  D CaAar  13-32 
hend-Ntialat  Stogie*  D WOctoc  (Wales. 
Pontrfiydyten  hi  T Murphy  (Channel  Is- 
lands. Si  Breiode)  21-16.  Arntar  Stogtom 
M CrannCahi  (Ireland.  Dunbarton)  bt  8 
Medors  1 Scotland.  Ptirlg)  21-19.  PWrsi 
Scotland  (A  GilnwisiQ  MMkla.  Kbtetody 
west  End)  tx  channel  islands  {□  Hhelwm 
G Pugh,  Northern  and  Vole  Becrsatton) 
19- U.  Eaetoad  (I  Maddoaffl  ScaiW 
Bank  Rouse  howl  Worcesiar)  bt  Ireland 
iR  Mlnihenrj  Irwin;  Bsnymoney]  27-16, 
■MP*eei  Walos  (Jonamon  BrtaonUohn 
BnttoWB  PcnveD.  Pontrhydytenl  bt  England 
IB  SmilWfcl  Davret/O  Fawkes;  Brtlan  Ce- 
lapharw.  Brtdgwaier)  15-11.  Rap  bw 
lapd  (M  StewarVH  McHugh 7M  UcHoeh/W 
Kajr4.  Whitehead)  bt  Scotland  (B  MasonrO 
Breen/T  CrdnaiJ  Pnata:  BP  Qraroe- 

nvyjffn  71-12. 


WORLD  YOUTH  CUP  (Malaysia):  Band 
ftosti.  Uruguay  v Ghana:  Rap  <X  Ireland  ' 
Argentina. 


Rugby  League 


fWIW  SUNR  IUOOB  Bradford  v 
Castiuford:  Laeda  v HaiHas;  Parts  v Sal- 
tord  (78);  SheWald  v St  Helens. 


Cricket 


BRITANNIC  A 8 SUB  AH  CB  COUNTY 
CMeeiOlUlIlP  (bur  days;  11  J)):  Ctraa- 
MMs-Urwti  Uurtiani  v Hampshire. 
nietoisfauii  Essex  v Somerset  t— 
mb  Gismorgan  v aoucestenMre.  MU- 
Hn  ih  Kant  v HotCamptonshhe.  1 .Ices 
tart  Letceicershlrs  * YoresMre.  IhtaWpi 
MlWiasax  v LancasMra  AiwM  Sussex 
v WbraestoraMrs.  ■aghessew  wsratoK- 


shiro  v Surrey, 

TOUR  HATCH  (throe  days;  11-0):  Traps 
^5^N«sk,gf,a1rpWra  v Pakistan  A 
******  MATCH  (throe  days;  112); 
IdjWto  Oxford  University  v Cambridge 
university. 

wwhp  » cfuanoMW?  ibiw 
day*  11.0):  Brisisfe  StouwSerBMra.  v 
surrey.  Harrow)  Middlesex  v Susaox. 
UNM  NortftsntptonsMre  v Kant  Wwfc- 
asfs  NoBtngtiemsM  ra  v Essex.  Tsuatsoi 
Go  merest  v Olsmorgan.  Wereeetar: 
*w°awsfahirs  V Warwickshire.  Tadpiur 
■era  YortaWre  v Durham,  - 
HnOB  COUNTUS  CHAMPIONSHIP 
I1C): Ciraisnlri  SOflorttstilre  v 
CantortdgtuXm. 


on 


Ouardian 

WI3DEN 


Don't  leave  your  desk.  Together, 
the-  Guardian  and  Wisden  oring 
cricket V.  greatest  grudge  match 
oircci  to  you.  The  Ashes  97  site 
provides  complete  coverage  of  the  Ashes  senes, 
ball  by  b?Ji.  so  you'll  know  what’s  happening, 
however  fast  the  wickets  are  failing.  Ashes  97  take' 
Internet  cricket  coverage  to  new  boundaries. 


http://www.ashes.co.uk 
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ath 


4‘titlKl  r»1  lh.' 

H*  *1  Ml  lun.-l.rn.  :r' 
vWy  w*»it’  ill,*  i mv, ■,  , " 

toil  Hi*t  HtiSVtk.hi  *” 

*>s  1W«?  Ili-:i|lv 

"n>  tfiry  rouUi  r..,::,. . 

ll*  iK'IdJIRin^-  >' 

fU!  al  thl;»  point  in  u,, 

-doiMl>i  iv.*r»  ■ /'* 

h and  lilt  fh.iv.i-i  ^ 

Hi-  Souq  tin*  rr.iw.i 
ittiitfi  to  the  i ‘.’i  ;* 

Huirfi,  a i|iuuii  t 
tioG  whw«*bv  lit.  i 
«>n'»  scm*  an*  r*-i ■■. ,it 
niurt,  warm  and  .-n, 
nv  iraint'd  p.  r 
i-ehlng  in  -tM. « ■ 
lirs  hpW  rigi.i 
JOW  UlOl  life  Kmpa ..  j,,. 
te.  such  rcrrnti.a ■ ,i 
to  bo 

i'lwo  Rl»i  it  hunt  ti  uii. 

((Hod  in  tla*  I'lvi.i'  ii,,. 
vws  and  .lump.-.!  ru,.‘u 
hour  grncr  or  MyU- 

umpire’s  wwv.  

erely  reprint  and.  «i 
ictir.burs  held  his  .-i  -'anv 
ve  when  tit..-  . u j. 
atinvU  hut  i a hi*  i.i-.i.r 

SflilV  in  the  sixth  <ia,  ,4 
> Opening  ACt  \\:i. 

<r-hlt  (orefouid  u:. 
«ki  TiU  lltM  bivd 

5t  him.  tllTfl*.”  1 .Ml'.'  tj,.. 

irti-rry,  as  il  .*:»<  ••  n„ 

Jdlo-Sundsy  pcopi.  l:.-. 

; hidden  .wav  for  i*.»  .■ .[ .» 
i shddenlv  poor-  .1  up 
ireg  could  uni  p*t  i:;iv  -; 
dUlteiy,  hut  rrailoih 
:.ik  comcth  tin-  in-; 
ai.'h*r6ik*mi;  -in;.. 
auudrt!  all  wUh  .i  n ; i •••• 
anti  u double  fu:li 
V R-ri'fc' IV'it  It: t ! i 
dim:  ntiothn-  • 

I twu wak  vu!M  ••  . ••  • 
tor  .can  !h»*  «*c»ni.l  • • 

« Ruwtisfct  ■■ 

LU  alnwM  ixnnpk!.- 
. H»  .volley inp  w.i  • *■• 

I.UV  and  iv  hr  ii-  i.ill  ■ 

'Ur  hi'  tnnvthihit 
tiob«*:»;  Lttlo  in*  * 1 
Make. 

n?»>  M*t  inUuv  . 
Item  n!  the  first.  ' - 
hi  being  iwuaupi'rh  '■ 
ll*"ll  fUlHCtll&l  Pi  An!  ... 
i hwfi*  nithUje  i'Spfn  - • 

hers  in  hit*  p°*np  U»,i-.*  i-  . 
•*«  attain  tufi-rJ  mi. ■ 
itf>-  tihnn  il  maltrtiNl  ; 
i!  Ru seil ski  s l«»v  • 
npteU:. 


Gil  claims 

rJunytho 

wHlrtix  in  n Jvpamsl:  ’ 
iter-  Ife  I?  p»;ji«rt<\l  te  : 
•}:  ."Wt*  n-achiHl  -*i\  • 

«t  with  Mtrfdlrs4»r";'r  ‘ 
ndav.  Met;  will  fly  i«»  ^ ,: 

danmlw  to  uraJrtv,.'  • 
il  litis  Jn».»  1 1 

idy  hinv-’ii  .. 

tetira  litavrf 
fUc  aa-icav  ot»*.  *•-  1 
ttntrJ)  inlrW.ini'11  '! 
kliT  iloac  M-iiW 
n.iV»*  h Ihrw  wnrk 
rRIVi'raiiik 
Jlncs  htavir.jt  Uat<* 
kvro'tl'ji1.  i'Twisl  toi^t 

sa  ve*ir  »-»lh  tit**  M*  ' 

ih  Vera  Cmr  l*'*i  h>* 

Ued  8idf  the  “f.itvf-'"" 

tthall  ilji+e  1<  iioor 
iAlddlrsbioUnh  * 
ifeHPT  Vh*  Antl'  t 

jut’o  <•*  / : 

wrtf  tSVvrtm:  tbv  trs.».  _ 

t«b»'  atrtiiv-t  - 
satwr  Uititml  a fi  *4t  • • 

an  nfitt C ■he  viol-  ' ,s;'' 
jlwfru  wiffirt 
fy  wjTfnl  :• 

u&d1' ; - •' 
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Wimbledon 


Kiefer  set 
for  clash 
with  coach 


SPORTS  NEWS  15 


Richard  Jago  sees  French  molljer  She  certainly 
**  eirplains  why  he  is  French- 

Becker  and  protege  '™5Wiaorert]letIIiea 
advance  strongly  ^ 

on  collision  course  by  Jits  ability  to  match  his  op- 
ponent's ground-strokes  as  by 
his  famous  service.  The  fbr- 

BORIS  BECKER  mer  champion  mixed  the 

reached  the  quarter-  spins,  rallied  at  a medium 
finals  as  both  a pace,  then  suddenly  acceler- 
player  and  a coach  ated  into  quicker  drives  when 
yesterday.  His  S-2,  6-4,  7-6  he  saw  half  an  opening. 


BECKER 


win  over  Marcelo  Rios  took 
him  to  the  last  eight  for  the 
10th  time  in  13  attempts;  and 
two  minutes  later  his  protege 


For  two  sets  Rios  was  swept 
aside.  He  was  too  inexperi- 
enced on  the  surface  to  serve 
and  volley  and  could  not 


Nicolas  Kiefer  was  bringing  makr*  bis  day-court-  eMrnp 
down  the  third  seed  Yevgeny  dominate  Becker  on  grass. 


Kafelnikov  6-2,  7-5,  6-L 


But  a rain  break  which  oc- 


The  master  is  playing  his  curred  early  in  the  third  set 
best  tennis  since  the  end  of  came  to  his  aid. 


1396.  The  pupil  is  simply  play- 
ing his  best  ever.  Kiefer’s  vic- 
tory over  Kafelnikov  was  the 
biggest  of  his  career  and  was 


Becker’s  first  service  game 
in  that  set  took  place  with 
rain  falling  heavily,  and  a 
double  fault  contributed  to 


preceded  by  the  dally  tactics  the  German  dropping  his  de- 


talk from  Becker. 

“It’s  great,"  said  Becker. 


livery  and  slipping  to  a 3-0 
deficit  When  they  returned 


talk  to  him  and  he  goes  out  Rios  began  to  play  much  bet- 


and  beats  the  world.  He  just 
has  to  stay  on  the  ground." 


ter  and  it  took  the  best  of 
Becker  to  squeeze  through 


Kiefer  did  that  all  through  a the  tie-break  with  some  won- 


match  twice  infuriatingly  in-  derful  returning  £i 
terrupted  by  rain.'  though  down, 
once  he  was  grounded  in  a A third  German 
way  he  will  not  have  wanted,  the  last  eight  when 
The  teenager  was  prostrated  Sdch,  playing  in  his  h 
during  a three-minute  break  bledon,  overcame 
for  a troublesome  back  and.  Woodfbrde  6-4,  6-7,  i 
with  Kafelnikov  taking  the  producing  in  the  pro 
same  time  out  for  an  ankle  best  form  for  months, 
problem,  it  was  continually  a Stich  needed  to.  Wood- 
stop-start  affair.  forde’s  skill  at  taking  the  ball 

Both  were  given  code-of-  on  the  rise  helped  him  to 
conduct  warnings  too:  Kafel-  break  back  in  both  the  second 


derful  returning  from  5-3 
down. 

A third  German  reached 
the  last  eight  when  Michael 
Sdch.  playing  in  his  last  Wim- 
bledon, overcame  Mark 
Woodfbrde  6-4,  6-7,  6-3.  7-5, 

producing  in  the  process  his  Buzzing  about  again . . . Sanchez  Vicario,  the  Barcelona  Bumblebee,  keeps  her  eye  squarely  on  the  ball  on  the  way  to  her  6-1 . 6-3  victory  yesterday 


PHOT O'jfiAPH  FHAN*-.  t AH 


nikov  for  swearing  at  his  dif-  and  fourth  sets  and  the  1991 


ficuldes  in  getting  his  first 
serve  in,  and  Kiefer  for 
whacking  the  ball  out  of  court 
when  Kafelnikov  broke  back 
in  the  second  set. 

But  Kiefer’s  fast  game  is 
transferring  well  to  grass  and 


champion  grew  tense  In  the 
second-set  tie-break,  during 
which  he  twice  double- 
fhulted. 

After  losing  it  Stich  sat 
down  and  told  the  umpire:  “I 
think  you  are  doing  a terrible 


Sanchez  retrieves  the  old  sting 


Paul  Weaver  sees  the  popular  Spaniard 
revitalised  in  crushing  defeat  of  Mary  Pierce 


playing  audacious  drop  shots 
from  well  behind  the  baseline 


umphed  4-6,  7-5.  12-10  in  a 
Court  Three  epic  against  San- 


and  by  pushing  out  her  lower  drlne  Testud.  the  vanquisher 


another  win  for  both  him  and  job,  get  it?  How  come  you 
Becker  would  see  them  hav-  don't  see  any  balls  1 see?" 


ing  their  daily  meeting  on  op- 
posite sides  of  a semi-final 
net. 

Kiefer  pronounces  his 
Christian  name  Nicola,  which 
may  be  because  he  has  a 


Stich.' s temper  was  not  im- 
proved by  being  told  it  was 
“just  a coincidence". 

The  other  Woody  had  a hap- 
pier day.  Todd  Woodbridge. 
who  beat  the  NoJs  seed 


■■■hmHERE 

I turbin 
[I  week 

II  short 
I bees. 


(HERE  have  been  dis-  is  the  eighth  seed  here.  She 
turbing  reports  this  might,  however,  be  on  the 
week  of  a honey  edge  of  something  special- 
shortage  because  She  has  a clay-court  back- 
bees,  who  are  no-  ground  and  certainly  does  not 


lip  to  blow  hair  and  perspira- 
tion from  her  brow.  The  Wim- 
bledon crowd,  always  eager  to 
sniff  out  a homo  sapiens  from 


of  Seles  in  the  previous 
round.  Testud  saved  nine 


is  already  the  first  time  that 
players  this  young  have 
reached  the  last  eight. 

In  one  of  those  symbolic 
matches  of  torch-transference 


match  points  against  a supe-  Koumikova  defeated  the  ex- 


champion  Iva  Majoli.  who  tr: 
umphed  6-7.  6-1.  9-7  over 
Irina  Spirloa. 

In  one  of  the  best  matiln*> 
of  the  round  Jana  Novnm.i 
lieat  Mary  Joe  Fernandez  5-7. 


rior  serve-volleyer  and,  when  l perienced  32-year-old  Helena  l 6-1.  7-5.  A contest  benw**n 


the  robot-like  procession,  t she  lost  she  threw  down  her  Sukova  — who  first  competed 


body’s  tools,  have  been  stay-  have  a nuclear  capability  on 
ing  at  home  in  the  cold  grass.  But  she  Is  a high-class 


were  enchanted. 

That  was  the  year,  1969,  in 


racket  and  slumped  in  the 
utter  dejection  that  accompa- 


here  in  1982  and  whose 


two  talented,  experienc-d 
players  with  a 4-1  head-to- 


which  she  won  the  first  of  her  I nies  heart-breaking  defeat 


mother  was  a Finalist  in  1962  head  record  was  finally  tie 
— 2-6.  6-2,  6-3.  Koumikova  cided  by  Novotna's  greater 


three  majors  at  Roland  Gar-  Martina  Hingis,  the  No.  1 will  now  meet  the  French  | grass-court  strength. 


Michael  Chang  in  the  first  weather  and  not  doing  their  scrambler,  with  speed  and  a ros,  but  Wimbledon  success  seed,  continues  to  terrorise 


round,  scored  his  first  win  In  I poDen-coHecting  bit 


four  attempts  against  his  Aus-  it  has  certainly  been  a quiet  fourth-round  defeat  of  Mary 


love  of  volleying,  and  her  has  continued  to  elude  her. 


trail  an  compatriot  Patrick  year  tor  the  Barcelona  Bum-  Pierce,  who  has  one  of  the 


Rafter,  the  No.  12  seed. 

The  score  was  6-4,  7-6,  6-3. 
with  Woodbridge  often  con- 
taining the  big  Rafter  serve 


blebee,  Arantxa  Sanchez  Vi- 
cario. who  appeared  to  have 
lost  her  sting  after  being 
beaten  in  a number  of  finals 


fourth-round  defeat  of  Mary  Now  Graf,  her  old  nemesis,  is  draw.  She  won  6-1.  6-3 
Pierce,  who  has  one  of  the  out,  and  so  is  Monica  Seles.  against  Sabine  Appelmans. 
biggest  games  around.  6-L,  A rather  bruised  Pierce  who  said  with  a shrug:  "She's 
6-3  in  57  minutes  under  the  said  afterwards:  ‘‘She'll  be  a a little  bit  better  than  the  rest 
Centre  Court’s  charcoal  skies  tough  person  to  beat  because  of  us.  Everything  seems  so 
was  summary  and  perhaps  she  brings  a lot  of  halls  back  easy  for  her.  She’s  always  in 


the  weaker  top  half  of  the 
draw.  She  won  6-1.  6-3 
against  Sabine  Appelmans. 
who  said  with  a shrug:  "She's 


was  summary  and  perhaps 


weH  Conspicuously  he  did  and  apparently  suffering  a significant  When  it  was  over  and  she  actually  served  pretty 


this  at  6-6  in  the  tie-break 
when  a sharply  blocked 


easy  for  her.  She's  always  in 
the  right  place.  I’ve  never 


problem  with  her  motivation.  I she  gave  a little  denched-fist  l well  and  hit  some  good  pass-  ( seen  anyone  like  her.  She's 


return  combined  with  a fore-  Spaniard,  beaten  by  Steffi 
hand  topspin  cross-court  Graf  in  the  past  two  Wimble- 


For  this  reason  the  popular  shriek  of  delight  to  her  lather 
laniard,  beaten  by  Steffi  Emilio. 


earned  the  chance  to  win  the 
second  set. 

This  helped  ensure  that  five 
□nseeded  men  would  reach 


dons,  has  eased  into  London 
under  something  less  than 
the  spotlight,  even  though  she 


It  is  now  10  years  since  she 
made  her  first  appearance  on 
these  lawns  as  a 15-year-old 
and  eight  years  since  she 


ing  shots." 

Sanchez  said:  "I  went 
through  a very  tough  time  at 


unique  and  at  16  Tra  sure  she 
will  Improve." 

Hingis's  quarter-final  oppo- 


the  beginning  of  the  year  but  nent  will  be  the  Czech  Denisa 


Yesterday  at  Wimbledon 

Hero  Jeremy  Bates,  a tong-lime  failure  in  the  singles  at  Wimbledon, 
who  won  a match  in  the  over-35  men's  doubles  round-robin 
competition.  One  can’t  help  thinking  he  might  have  enjoyed  a lot 
more  success  if  he  had  competed  at  that  level  m the  first  place 


recovered  some  of  her  lost  I caught  the  eye  by  reaching 


Fm  coming  slowly  back  and 
today  I didn't  let  Mary  play  at 
all." 


Chladkova,  who  disposed  of  **  of  8,1  tight  Greg  Rusedski,  who  beat  Richey  Reneberg 


Marla  Vento  6-1.  6-3.  and 
there  is  now  the  prospect  of  a 


the  last  eight  and  that  at  least  form  by  reaching  the  final  at  the  quarter-finals,  by  carry-  The  Spaniard's  quarter-  semi-final  between  two  16- 


. two  are  certain  to  reach  the 
Becker’s  boy . . . Kiefer  | semi-finals. 

Daeiiltc  (US/SA)  *-«.  8-5  v phiuppousswp 

tlcSlllt9  RAFTER  [Aim,  7J  tit  H Hofm/N  Holm  (Sure) 

B-S.A-4. 

u i ■ Women’s  Doubles 

Men  S omgies  Holders:  M Hingrs/H  Sukova 

Holder:  R Krajicek  (Neth)  (SwfWCz) 

FourthrWmd  Second  round 

* H C-WO  IMM.  |B*V 


Eastbourne.  Her  world  rank-  ing  a tennis  ball  in  a holder  final  opponent  today  will  be  year-olds  in  Hingis  and  Bus- 
ing has  dropped  to  six  and  she  just  above  her  backside,  by  Nathalie  Tauzlat,  who  tri-  sia's  Anna  Kournikova.  This 


(us/sa)  s-4.  8-2:  u nnumussivp 

RAFTER  [Au»,  7]  fat  H Hoim/N  Holm  (Sura) 
B-3.  B— 4. 

Woman's  Doubles 

Holders:  M Hingrs/H  Sukova 
(Swltz/Cz) 

Second  round 

A PUEAVR  MAUDS  (Frill  13)  bt  S A I 


S°R  lit. « A HutaF/l* S*»  «*rms,  8-*.  8-4. 

becker i Get, B)HU RIOS (CNle. 9) B-2.  Third  round 
6-2.  7-6:  T A WoodbcWw.  (Ausl  Ot  P ‘ 

rafter  i Au*.  12)  8-7.  6-4.  7-6.  (KL  N ® mMUMOB/N  ZVUUtA  (UB/MM.  1) 
■Qatar  (G*rj  W V KAFELNIKOV  (Run.  3)  “C nQ Mir!lS>C^nro^} i nT^ 
&-Z  7-5.  2-6.  6-T;  T HENMAN  |OS.  14)  ■ iJffKfSfSSSp 

leads  R KRAJICEK  (New,  4)  7-6,  6-7.  7-6  JWJl ,12)  M Y BASUKUC  M VIS  (Mo/NoOi. 
unnrriahad:  P SAMPRAS  (US,  1)  leads  P 8)  7-6  8-1. 


KORDA  (C*.  18)  6-4  4-2  unnntshad. 

Women's  Singles 

Holder.  S Qraf  (Qer) 

Fourth  round 

Y BbboU  (tndo)  M P Hy-Boulals  (Can)  6-0. 

7- 6.  II  HBKUS  (Swttz.  11H  S Appatmans 
(Bel)  B-1.  6-3;  * SANCHEZ  VICARIO  (fip, 
8)  MM  PIERCE  (Fr.  B)  8-1. 8-3;  It  TanaM 
[Fnus  Tadud  (Ft)  4-8.  7-6.  12-KJ:  D 
CWatton  (Cr)  bi  M A Venn  Wn)  JW. 

8- a  J NOVOTNA  (te.  3)  bt  M J FERNAN- 
DEZ (US.  11)  5-7. 6-4.  7-5;  A KaantDcmE 
(Rial  u h Surova  (CD  2-6  6-2  6-3:  ■ M4- 
JOU  (Cro.  4)  bt  I SPtflLEA  (Rom.  12)  B-7. 
B-1.  9-7. 

Men's  Doubles 

Holders:  T A Woodbridge / 

M Wood  forte  (Aus) 

Second  round 

M KHOWIJB/D  NESTOR  (BaWCfilk  4)  Ot 
B KsyODWQ  Van  Embweh  (SA/liS)  S-7. 
B-l/w" S STCHLLH/C  EUK  (AuoTCr,  10) 
M T Kronomann/D  MacPItocaon  (US/Aus) 
6-3,  8-4;  D JOKESON/F  UONTANA  (US, 
12)  01  J L De  Jagw/T  Mjssen  (SATNoth) 
6-2.  S-7.  6-2  * Hofrbow/P  WBKer 
(NMh)  M J ItovaWD  Rlkl  (Ci)  B-3. 3-6.  7-5; 
■ rmnu/v  oalbratth  (saajs.  ej 
M A OmovsWWB  Steven  |Ru3^g}_frj- 
B-3:  T A WOOMBUDOE/M  WOOO- 
POROC  (Aus.  1)  Ot  B MacPWertS  Muller 


Mixed  Doubles 

Holders:  C SukIH  Sukova  (Cz) 

First  round 

K El— CWI  RMtnar  (GW)  bi  J QHA0B/D 
A GRAHAM  (US,  121  4-3.  7-5.  16-13;  O 
Raona/L  aul—a  (Fr/Tij  bt  B TalbobD  Van 
Roost  fSAfflal)  B-3,  7-8. 

Men’s  Over-35 
Doubles 

Holders:  W J Flbak/T  Wllklson 
(PoliUS) 

Round  RoMn  . 

Fire*  round 


U*z/ft  T-nwr  (US)  bt  K R RosawalliF  S 
Stolle  (Aus)  6-1.  6-4;  J PEtoVK  L Stock- 
ton  (CMIb/USj  bt  J Kod«s/A  Msbavefl  (Cz/ 
Rub)  6-2.  6-1;  ■ C HasaanS  E Uawart 
(US)  M T W OormanlS  R Smith  (US)  B-1. 
7-fi;  O K BwW— 81  O Dryntata  (Aus/ 
BA)  M I Nastaae/T  S OUcer  (RonVNetfi) 
4-6,  6-3.  6-4;  J Q Ataxander/P  C Dont 
(Aus)  M M CoWM  Santana  (Gfi/Spj  6-0 
B-3. 

Women's  Over-35 
Doubles 

Holders:  J M DurielA  E Smith 
(GB/US) 

First  round 

L CharfoE/A  Hobbs  (GBJ  M H QouriajVG 
E Raid  (AlibI  6-4,  64;  J H ttarMVA  E 
Smith  (OB /US)  M R CasatSlB  F Stove  |US/ 
Nelli)  6-2.  6-2 

Boys’  Singles 

Holder:  V Voltchkov  (Bela) 

First  round 

F asosMoE  (Chlie)  bt  N Overhotaer  (US) 
6-4.  6-4:  L Horn*  iPar)  ot  T Dent  (US)  6-2. 
B-3:  P Aalota  (Pol)  bl  O Levant  |Fr)  7-5. 


DOUMes  . m angora  (SH>)  m O Kafpemo  (Ukr) 

. i _ . _i . ■»»  i cihobJT  U/llblenn  3-8,  B-0. 8-4;  R lEta  (Rom)  bt  J M TrotQUUI 

Holders:  W J Hoak/T  wllklson  ^qb)  g-i,  2-6.  &-2;  n muha  (osi  m r 

(Polios ) JogodC  (NIB)  6-3.  6-2  H Orahan  (Slo- 

‘ ' . vak)  bi  1 Baros  (C'O)  3-6.  B-3. 6-3;  9 Mek- 

Round  RoMn.  aon  (GB)  bt  J Puanas  (Dom)  6-4.  6-4;  M 

n , • Zmr  (Ewpt)  bt  A Oulko  (Are)  3-8.  6-3. 

Firs*  rouna  hKAIMUA  DaraposliO  (Ri»)  7-8. 

o BOnwaBfflB  vt— r (USfflA)  btP  StoMU  6-4;  X NAUSSE  (BM.  10)  M Z Papp  (Hun) 

T Smld  (Cz)  6-4.  3-6.  8-1;  K CorWJ  C 6-3.  6-1 
Krlok  (US)  bt  B Gilbert /T  Mayofla  (US)  ' 

Girls' Singles 

Holden  A Mauresmo(Fr) 

US)  7-8.  B-1.  Hret  round 

Mfitl’s  Over-45  A M»*a  (Slovak)  M S Turner  (QB)  7-6. 

B-1;  A Qobacn  (Aue)  M 6 Mouhtauine 
Doubles  (Mor)  7-6.  7-6:  S Hfcd  (Fr)  U L Kafbert 

- - (GB)  7-6, 6-2:  TPOUTCHBt  (Bela,  7)  bl  S , 

Rrst  round  Bajin  (Can)  6-i.  e-1;  p Palana*  (MwiM  Itohim  to  sender . . . Boris  Becker  stretches  to  play  a forehand  on  his  way  to  a straight-sets 

H a Raw/A  J 8 tana  (Aus)  bi  R A J LDe  I IB  (W5-^7.  7-6,  6-1 ; C BLACK  vfrforv  mwrCfafle's  Marcelo  Rfnstn  war'll  the  nnarter- finals  pmottirrapm-  naucrtaia  m 

Honrltt/F  D McMillan  (SAI  6-3,  6-2  R C ram.  3)  M U Niro)  (Thai  6-2  B-2.  , 


Snap  stat  Arantxa  Sanchez  Vicario  and  Denisa  Chladkova  reached 
the  quarier-finals  without  serving  a double  fault 
Moaner  loser  m\  think  it  was  a little  bit  of  a disadvantage  lor  me  lo  play 
the  first  match  because  I only  got  to  hit  15  minutes  the  morning,  which 
Is  not  enough.”  Sabne  Appelmans  pinpoints  the  reason  lor  her  crushing 
defeat  by  Martina  Hingis,  whose  overwhelming  superiority  presumably 
stemmed  from  nothing  oiher  than  the  fact  that'she  got  out  of  bed  earlier 
Youthless  Victories  by  Hingis  and  Nicolas  Kiefer  ensured  at  least  a 
small  presence  of  former  junior  champions  among  the  quarter- 
finalists.  Less  than  a third  of  the  72  players  who  won  junior  titles 
over  the  vast  10  years  competed  tn  the  tournament  at  all 
Betting  sDp  William  Hill  must  be  starting  to  regret  the  1 .000- 1 edds 
they  offered  two  years  ago  against  a Brit  winning  Wimbledon.  They 
stand  to  lose  El  million  it  either  Tim  Henman  or  Greg  Rusedski 

On  the  surface  ^ 

Boris  Becker  . 

confirmed  his  status  as 

the  world's  most  bBLm  IMjMujA'.; 

successfui  grass  court  JnH 

player  by  defeating  1 

Marceto  Rios  in  straight  jBMmf 

sets.  Becker  has  now  Jtvi’  ^ 

won  112  matches  on  - 

the  surface,  losing  ..  1 

only  51.  For  poor 

Rios  (right)  tt  was  a 

case  of  hair  we  go  \ 

again ...  ■» 


Scattered 


(Zlm.  3)  M U Nfraj  (Thai  6-2  6-2. 


victory  over  Chile’s  Marcelo  Rios  to  reach  the  quarter-finals 


PHOTOGRAPH:  DAVE  CAULKS 


* P Sampras 

2 G Ivanisevic 
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4 R Krajicek 
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» « etc  T Motor  ipftiKd 
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Wimbledon:  Henman  must  wait  for  chance  to  clinch  British  double 
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Why  phantom 
transfers 
win  the  game 


Jim  White 


Quarter-light . . . Britain's  Greg  Rusedski  celebrates  reaching  the  Last  eight  after  his  victory  yesterday  over  the  American  Richey  Reneberg 

Richard  Jago  reports  on  a day  of  high  drama  in  the  fourth  round 


PHOTOGRAPH;  CUVE  BRUNSNLL 


Rusedski  leads  the  way 


Greg  rusedski 
reached  the  quarter- 
finals for  the  first 
time,  as  Britain's 
attempt  to  get  two  men  into 
the  last  eight  for  the 
first  time  in  36  years  was 
halted  by  bad  light  with  Tim 
Henman  leading  the  defend- 


ing champion  Richard  Kraji- 
cek by  two  sets  to  one 
yesterday. 

Henman  won  the  first  and 
third  sets  on  tie-breaks  and 
might  well  have  completed  an 
astonishing  straight-sets  vic- 
tory over  the  Dutchman  had 
he  capitalised  on  the  set  point 


he  earned  at  7-6  In  a second 
set  which  also  went  to  a tie- 
break. 

However,  he  had  to  recover 
from  a break  of  serve  down 
in  the  third  set.  He  pro- 
duced a fine  dipping  return 
of  serve  which  Krajicek  half- 
volleyed  Into  the  net  complet- 


ing a break  back  In  the 
sixth  game  and  rousing 


the  crowd  to  support  a 


performance  beginning  to 
match  those  that  carried 
Henman  to  last  year’s  quar- 
ter-finals. 

The  British  No.l  will 
restart  against  Krajicek  this 
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afternoon,  attempting  to 
become  the  first  home  player 
to  defeat  a defending 
Wimbledon  champion  since 
Roger  Taylor  beat  Rod  Laver 
in  the  last  16  in  1970. 

Henman's  great  effort  fol- 
lowed a straight-sets  but  far 
from  straightforward  win  by 
Rusedski  over  the  Linseed ed 
American  Richey  Reneberg,  a 
match  which  also  hinged  on 
tense  and  testing  tie-breaks 
in  both  the  first  and  third 
sets. 

The  basis  of  the  British 
No.  2’s  7-6,  6-t  7-6  victory 
was  his  renowned  service, 
one  of  the  three  fastest  in  the 
world,  which  he  held 
throughout  the  match.  The 
only  break  came  when  Rene- 
berg played  an  indifferent 
game  in  the  fifth  game  of  toe 
second  set 

"The  media  and  the  public 
thought  it  was  going  to  be  an 
easy  match,  but  it  wasn't," 
said  Rusedski  “But  every 
round  I keep  on  going  there  Is 
going  to  be  more  and  more 
support,  and  I think  toe  spec- 


tators are  tremendous  out 
there." 

Rusedski's  success,  which 
was  completed  with  a second- 
service  ace,  follows  a remark- 
able escape  act  on  Saturday 
when  Ms  second-round  oppo- 
nent Jonathan  Stark  was 
serving  for  the  match  in 
the  final  set,  and  an 
outstanding  first-round 
victory  over  the  seventh- 
seeded  Australian  Mark 
Philippa  uss  is. 

*T  am  very  pleased  to  be  in 
the  quarters,  but  I don't  want 
to  stop  here,”  said  Rusedski. 
“Hopefully  this  is  just  toe 

beginning-” 

Those  hopes  seem  realistic. 
Rusedski  has  a splendid 
chance  of  ensuring  the  home 
country  has  at  least  one 
semi-finalist  for  the  first 
time  since  Taylor  made  it  in 
1973,  because  his  next  oppo- 
nent, toe  Frenchman  Cedric 
Ploline,  is  one  of  five  un- 
seeded survivors  in  the  last 
eight 


Fu*  reports,  pages  14-15 


THE  fat,  ugly  area  oflow 
pressure  squatting  like 
a Springbok  prop  over 
toe  middle  of  toe 
country  signals  only  one 
thing:  it  must  be  the  start  of 
Henley.  Rain,  wind,  crews 
chipping  the  ice  off  their  oars 
before  the  start  of  races;  noth- 
ing new  there. 

And  off  the  water,  kagoules 
and  wellies  will  be  toe  dress 
order  <rf  the  day  as  the  pristine 
meadows  along  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  transmogrify  into 
a quagmire,  the  posh  equiva- 
lent of  Glastonbury.  Though 
you  cannot  imagine  the 
blazered  classes  enjoying 

the  mud  quite  as  much  as 
their  children  did  last 
weekend. 

What  with  Wimbledon 
under  water  and  the  Lord's 
Test  disrupted  by  what 
seemed  at  the  time  to  be  a hur- 
ricane, it  has  been  a miserable 
summer  for  those  who  regard 
sport  as  a backcloth  to  the  Im- 
portant business  of  being  seen 
in  toe  right  sort  of  social 
context 

Anyone  who  fears  ending 
up  rukyon  the  traditional 
summer  circuit  win  be 
relieved  to  learn  that  an  alter- 
native, drier  season  is  emerg- 
ing for  us  all  to  consider.  With 
metronomic  precision,  cer- 
tain events  seem  to  crop  up 
year  after  year  which  are  be- 
coming such  bankable  stan- 
dards that  It  will  not  be  long 
before  someone  starts  selling 
tickets. 

There  are  toeMike-Tyson- 
is-an-animal  revelations 
which  seem  to  surprise  every- 
one year  after  year;  there  is 
the  women  players'  under- 
garment sideshow  at  the  ten- 
nis; and.  as  always  at  this 
time,  we  enter  toe  phantom 
football  transfer  season. 

This  Is  the  period  during 
which  dubs,  alarmed  by 
sleepy  season-ticket  sales  and 
nervous  about  uninspired  per- 
formance on  the  stock  market, 
table  loud  bids  for  big-name 
players  they  have  no  real  ex- 
pectation of  signing  In  the 
hope  that — during  the  hiatus 
before  their  offer  implodes  — 
wallets  might  be  levered  out  of 
fhns1  trousers. 

Well,  how  else  are  we  to 
view  Tottenham’s  £11  million 
bid  for  Juninbo? 

The  dub’s  Chairman  and 


chief  bank-roller  Alan  Sugar  v 
baa  spent  much  of  his  time  in  a 
prominent  position  with  In  toe 
sport  railing  against  the  over- 
priced foreign  mercenary.  It  ‘ 
was  Sugar  who  assaulted  the 
reputation  of  Jurgen  Klins- 
mann and  warned  other  dubs 
off  employing  overseas  stars 
when  the  German  left  him  in 
tire  lurch  two  summers  ago.  It 
was  Sugar  who,  last  summer, 
shouted  at  anyone  who  would 
listen  that  the  price  Newcastle 
paid  for  Alan  Shearer  was 
undermining  the  financial  vi- 
ability oftoe  game. 

Now,  he  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. all  that  Is  In  the  past.  He 
has  bad  a Pauline  conversion: 
foreign  talent  Is  tops,  Juninho 
is  the  boy  and  Sugar  is  pre- 
pared to  pay  whatever  It  takes 
to  land  him. 

Optimism  is  a character 
trait  long  since  abandoned  by 
Spurs  fans.  Instead  of  buying 
up  Tottenham  High  Road’s  en- 
tire stock  of  sombreros,  many 
supporters  have  been  busy 
these  past  couple  of  days  as- 
sembling a convincing  argu- 
ment that  Juninho  is  unlikely 
to  be  leading  a samba  around 
White  Hart  Lane  from  next 
month. 

The  facts  are  these:  Teddy 
Sherlngham  has  left  Spurs  for 
Manchester  United,  thus  mak- 
ing the  grumbliest  fans  in  the 
Premiership  moodier  than 
ever;  a bid  fora  prize  player 
would  send  them  a signal  that 
the  dub  are  a serious  contend- 
er, and  when  the  lad  heads  off 
for  Spain  at  the  end  of  It 
all  and  Spurs  begin  the  new 
season  with  a squad  which 
looks  tailor-made  for  relega- 
tion, the  chairman  can  say 
it  is  not  his  fault,  at  least  he 
tried. 


Meanwhile  Atie- 
tico  Madrid  are 
proving  slow  to 
come  up  with  the  fi- 
nancial package  Middles- 
brough are  demanding  for 
their  player’s  signature; 
Boro’s  chairman  Steve  Gibson 
could  do  with  a credible  stalk- 
ing horse  to  smoke  out  the 
Spanish  club’s  cash.  Oh,  and 
Sugar  and  Gibson  are  friends. 

In  bitter  and  twisted  minds 
It  all  adds  up  to  toe  conclusion 
that  this,  in  short,  is  the  phan- 
tom transfer  in  which  every- 
body wins. 

Of  course  such  conspiracy 
theorising  is  an  outrageous 
slur  on  two  clubs  who  would 
never  even  entertain  toe  enor- 
mous public-relations  value  of 
phantom  dealing.  But  on  tbe 
other  hand,  no  Spurs  fon  wifi 
be  too  surprised  if  their  chair- 
man made  an  offer  this  week 
for  another  heroic  figure  whose 
presence  might  inspire  public 
interest  next  season.  After  all 
we  already  know  Greg 
Rusedski  looks  good  in  white. 


Guardian  Crossword  No  21,005 

Set  by  Araucaria 


Does  she  make 
everyone  call 
her  Miss  Ross? 
The  bone  at 
the  bridge 
of  her  nose 
becomes 
slightly  more 
pronounced, 
her  smile  taut 
and  she  laughs 
a menacing 
“hee  hee  hee”. 
“You  can  call 
me  Diana.” 

I feel  like 
curtsying, 
“Thank  you 
Ma’am.” 

Simon 

Hattenstone 


Across 


Q2p10 


1 Range  of  flight  from  the 
West  with  nonsense  about 

to  return  (7) 

a 50%  reduction  in  one  over 
87(4.3) 

9 Officer  In  charge's 
performance  Isn't  out  of  the 
ordinary  (7, 8) 

70  Son  oftha  Welsh  concealed 
by  insect  (5) 

11  Man  with  machine  turning 
elm  to  oak.  right?  (9) 

12  Catch  22  hero  that  entertains 
Hltterfs  guards  with  song  $) 

14  Races  in  Bght  brawn,  which 
is  mad  (5) 

15  Dough,  baked  or  not  (5) 

15  American  writer,  second 

edition?  (4,5) 

IS  American  writer  note 
What's  said  without  much 
evidence  (4,5) 


21  JA,  say,  without  success  (5) 

22  Cinema  (Inner  half)  should 
be  destroyed  (foe  Ludcflte 
view?)  (8,7) 

23  From  Manchester  I left . 
having  achieved  nothing  (7) 

24  Plants  one  left  on  trees  (7). 

Down 


1 A gray  Great  Britain,  result 
of  extreme  penury  (7) 

2 A lot  of  terrific  lifting  devices 
on  top.  the  French  weapon 
(10.5) 

3 Employee’s  greeting  to  one 
In  flagrante  deHcto?  (5,4) 

4 1 leave  llttie  room  for 
occupation  (2.3) 

5 Hunter  of  Wg  brute— Marx 

got  one  right  (9) 
t*  See  with  stand-in  bishop?  (5) 
7 Insect  at  quiet ‘island  . 
valley^,  whence  one  goes 
out  to  go  In  (7,8) 
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9 They  hold  displacement  of 
rug  to  be  an  act  of  God  (7) 

13  Blow  mail  am  tied  and  It 
can't  wait  (9) 

14  Flower  to  go  with  coffee 
dish?  (9) 

18  It's  his  turn  to  find  hidden 
mike  and  traps  (7) 

17  Black  girl’s  (fraction  on 
departure  (7) 

19  What  the  Jury  says  hasn’t 
. caught  the  composer  (5) 

20  Tha  snake  girl — mine,  said 
Boccacdo  (5) 


Solution  tomorrow 


tF  Stuck?  Then  cbS  out  solutions  IW 
on  oni  aaa  aaa.  cans  cost  cop 
Mr  minute  at  all  times.  Service  sup- 
pled by  ATS 
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